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Medusa Installs New Type Dust-C 
California Gravel Plant. . . 
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rYVAtT’s how the superin- ~ : Sol 
© cadena of a large South 

Carolina sand and gravel 
company describes the many 
lengths of Goodyear Style M 
Sand Suction Hose, with cast 
iron flanged nipples built in- 
tegral, being used throughout 
his plant. 


\nd with good reason. Before 
changing to Style M Hose on 
recommendation of the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—200,000 to 250,000 
yards of gravel was the maxi- 
mum service from any hose 


used. 


Now, with Goodyear Style M 
they are averaging from 
100,000 to 500,000 yards— 
double the yardage of previ- 
ous brands—witha service life 
of from three to five years de- 
pending upon the amount of 


gravel run. 


This is typical of the money- 
saving service you get from all 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods—transmission and con- 
veyor belting; air, water and 





suction hose—specified by the 
G.T.M. Why don’t you put 
your tough problems up to 
this friendly adviser? To 

bring him to your plant, as 

just write Goodyear, a a BELTS 
\kron, Ohio, or Los ~ = MOLDED GOODS 
Angeles, California— g TTthy 3 


PACKING 


Goodvear Mechani- : — Made by the makers of 


= Goodyear Tires 


ae abn 


or eall the nearest 


cal Rubber Goods 





Distributor. 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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@ This bucket elevator handled hot ful- 
ler’s earth at the plant of the Fuller’s 
Earth Co., Midway, Fla. The service was 
extremely severe. The malleable chain 
with which it was formerly equipped, usu- 
ally had to be replaced about every 12 
months. 

In 1931 this elevator was equipped with 
Promal chain. It operated constantly in 
day-and-night service from that time un- 
til last October, when the plant was closed 
down. In the opinion of the management 
of this company, it still has many more 
years of service left in it. 

For real economy, long life and dura- 


bility, try Link-Belt Promal chains and 
buckets on your severe service elevators 
and conveyors. 

Link-Belt Company, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Fran- 
cisco, Toronto, or any of our other offices, 
located in principal cities. 


7511 





Beet LINK-BELT 
PROMAL Chains and Buckets 


PIT AND QUARRY, October, 1938. Vol. 31, No. 4. Published monthly by the Complete Service Publishing Company, 538 South Clark Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Subscription price $1 for 1 year in the U. S. and possessions, Canada, Central and South America ; elsewhere $1 additional for each year. 
Single copies 20 cents. Entered as second-class matter February 28, 1932, at the Post-Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1897. 
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Bend ANY V-Belt 
~ FEEL its sidewall 
CHANGE shape 


Then Youll See WHY it pays to Use V-Belts with the 
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| YOURSELF 
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ae 
shape as it bends. The top of the belt is under 
tension and narrows. The bottom, under compres- 
sion, widens. Figure 1, below shows the resulting 


shape-change in a straight-sided belt. Note the out- 
bulge of the sides. 


* 
‘ 
see 
You can easily feel the sides of any V-belt change + 
: 
a 
t 








WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 





Now look at figure 2. The same change of shape 
merely straightens the concave side, producing a 
contour that precisely fits the sheave groove. Two 
big economies result: (1) No out-bulge at the side 
means uniform wear—longer life! (2) Full side- 
wall grip on the pulley holds heavier loads without 
slippage—a big increase in drive efficiency—saving 
belt wear and also saving power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt built 
with the patented concave side. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large 
Industrial Centers 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Factory Branches 


Terminal Building 1524 So. Western Ave. 741 Warehouse St. 
Hoboken, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 
2213 Griffin Street, Dallas $99 South Broadway, Denver 


GATES““ia-: DRIVES 
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Many innovations in design and construction 
are to be found at the gravel plant of the Crown 
Building Supply Company at Columbus, Ohio. 
In keeping with its modern features, three 
Symons Screens are being used for the screen- 
ing operations. With these flat screens, it is 
possible to secure the closer sized and better 
washed materials as are specified today, fur- 
thermore, being placed level, they materially 
reduce headroom, building height and construc- 
tion costs. With a definite trend toward flat 


screening, Symons Screens have many advan- 
In addition to the 3’ x 8’ double deck e ae sod noe ried 
Symons Screen with vibrating dis- ages of interes a na contemplating a new 
charge shown above, there are two plant or a modernization program. 


more Symons Screens installed here— 
2’ x 6’ and 3’ x 12’, both double deck. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. MILWAUKEE 


New York City Los Angeles Toronto London 
60 E. 42nd St. Subway Terminal Bldg. Concourse Bldg. Bush House 
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FOR TOUGH JOBS 


S-D AUTOMATIC BOTTOM-DuMP TRAILERS 


What do you want most in any piece of mechanical TOUGH JOBS. Doors are tripped automatically as 


equipment? Aside from the fundamental requirements trailer reaches the hopper or storage bin . . . and 
of sturdy construction, isn't it simplicity? Well, you'll closed automatically by the simple movement of the 
get it in Sanford-Day’s Automatic Bottom-Dumping trailer as it leaves the hopper . . . no manual opera- 
Trailer . . . it's free of complicated fixtures, “what- 


tion of any kind. 


a 


nots” and “gadgets.” No stop-and-adjust time wasting ; ; 
with this trailer. With 35 years’ experience in build- The close-up of the trailer shown above is a 25 Tonner 


ing all types of mine cars... and as pioneers in -- - “nd it is handled like a baby carriage. What 
manufacturing automatic drop-bottom cars, we know capacity do you need? Let one of our engineers give 
what it takes for fast, uninterrupted, fool-proof you the complete story . . . let him tell you why S-D 
performance. 


“Automatic” Bottom-Dump Trailers will give you 


S-D “Automatic” Bottom-Dump Trailers are built forthe faster, fool-proof and more economical Service. 


SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS, 611 Dale Ave., Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 


MINE CARS, ALL TYPES e TRAILERS * WHEELS » SHEAVES 
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For CAPACITY Plus ACCU- 
RACY in Classifying Materials 


KENNEDY KENNEDY 
VIBRATING SCREENS WASHING CLASSIFIERS 
















You can keep your tonnage 
up and get the most accurate sizing 
with a Kennedy Vibrating Screen. 
These rugged units are built to stand 
the hardest service with a minimum of 
repairs. 


The Kennedy Vibrating Screens for 
coarse or fine screening are available in 
|, 2, 3, or 4 decks and in sizes to handle 
any capacities. They require little head- 
room and may be suspended or mounted 
on stationary supports. 





The Kennedy Cone serves three purposes in 

one. It can be used as a Classifier to separate 

materials to any degree of finenéss desired, as a 
Dewaterer to considerably lower the moisture 
content of material, and as a Washer to clean a 
wide variety of products. 


The Kennedy Classifiers require no motors 
and have no wearing parts, which minimizes 
both original and maintenance costs. 
These units are being used for the pro- 
duction of Concrete and Mason sand 
to meet the most rigid state speci- 
fications. 





Our Engineering Staff will gladly make recommendations for a solution to your problems. 
Write on your letterhead for a copy cf our new Bulletin No. 35, 2nd Edition—It’s just off the press! 


KENNEDY-VAN SAUN 


MFG. & ENG. CORPORATION 
TWO PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS saved in five months on operat- 
ing costs, with his 80-horsepower “Caterpillar” Diesel Engine! 
. . » How does the owner of this gravel plant arrive at this 
figure? By comparing his present fuel costs with those of the 
gasoline engine he formerly used for the same work. With 
his “Caterpillar” Diesel consuming only 31 gallons of 634c 
fuel per hour, a saving of approximately $5 a day has been 
effected. And while this engine is still “young” and its up- 
keep record has been an exceptional one to date, it never- 
theless indicates that with normal care “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Engines do offer long, dependable performance at very low 
average expense for maintenance and repairs. 

The Gates plant is a Stephens-Adamson portable, with the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel driving a 4x20 rotary washer, a 9x36 


EY 


THE 


LLS STORY 


A 7 


jaw crusher, and 5 conveyor belts totaling 350 ft. Location, 
about ten miles west of San Miguel, Calif. Average daily 
production, 600 cu. yds. 

This is just one of many instances of modern “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Engines supplanting other types of power on pit-and- 
quarry work throughout the world. They are adaptable to all 
kinds of equipment: Operating crushers, screens, washers; 
compressors for rock-drilling; shovels and bulldozers for re- 
moving overburden; cranes for loading; tractors and loco- 
motives for hauling ... and are backed by the most complete 
parts-and-service facilities of any engine manufacturer in 
the world. 

NINE SIZES—32 TO 160 HORSEPOWER 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. -¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL POWER 


Ree. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL ENGINES - 


TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS 


ROAD MACHINERY 
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UNION recommends pre-formed rope only where conditions are such that 
pre-formed will SAVE MONEY! Its initial cost is slightly higher — therefore we 
recommend its use mainly where bending is severe. Under severe bending, 
pre-formed stands up so much longer that it far more than repays its extra cost. 


This is because, being free from internal stresses, it is much slower to fatigue 
under the externally applied stresses of constant bending. 


“UNION-formed” Rope (our superior pre-formed product) will bring substantial 
savings when used for holding and closing lines on clamshell buckets: hoist 
rope, crowd rope, and rack rope on shovels; hoist and drag lines on dragline 
machines; all ropes for tractor-drawn wagon scrapers; hoisting ropes for cranes; 
operating ropes for concrete chutes and towers, —and wherever ropes are in 
constant operation over small sheaves or with reverse bends. 





Reduce rope expense by using the strictly correct rope for each service. Secure 
the expert recommendations of our local distributor or of our engineering staff. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory: 21st and Manchester, Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago District Office and Warehouse: 431 West Pershing Road, 
Telephone Yards 1659 
Portland, Ore.: 2415 N. W. 22nd Ave. 

In Mexico: E. O. Chapa, Calle Damas Sur 13, Tampico—Madero 2, Mexico D. F. 
Export Agents: Lucey Export Corp. (Exclusive) 

3505 Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. Broad St. House, London, E. C. 2, England 
Distributors in Leading Cities throughout the Country 


UNION WIRE ROPES 


The ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE 
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LOADING—Ready for pick-up by 
truck. Note material is handled at 
"shovel level'' instead of pitching 
it over side-boards of truck. 


Center suspension 
No counterweights 


WHY forfeit profits by using costly time- 
wasting methods of material handling! 


Throw off the chains of inefficiency and 
speed up the work with Dempster-Dumpster 
equipment. This modern system of hand 
loading often saves as much as 30%, to 50% 
in quarry operations, road building and con- 
struction jobs. 

It takes the high cost and hard work out of 
material handling. Detachable containers are 
spotted at loading points, and picked up as 
fast as filled by the automatic hoisting units, 
then hauled and dumped in rapid succession. 


TRANSPORTING u 
carried on chassis 
weights. 


k unit. 
ya 


wr yqwaylZzau 


DUMPING—One-man control. Load 
spotted anywhere and _ instantly 
dumped by simply pulling a lever. 
"‘Minute-stops" for dumping means 
fast trucking. 





No overhang 
No sidesway 


New Model “’LF’’—Center Suspension Type 
This latest development in the Dempster-Dumpster 
hoisting unit lifts the entire load upward and forward 
on the chassis. The support point is at the center 
of the truck. No counterweight is needed for the 
load, and there is no overhang or sidesway to the 
detachable container. 

Model "LF" gives increased capacities to small 
trucks and will carry a 2 cu. yd. container on a I|'/, 
ton truck. It insures lowest costs on long hauls, and 
can also be used on short hauls in the same manner 
as the standard type "rear carry" Dempster- 
Dumpster. 

Model "LF" is a dual 

—the outstanding deve 
handling equipment. 


All of load 
rhang; no counter- 


pone Dempster-Dumpster 
opment of today in material 


Write for Bulletin 








KNOXVILLE 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, Inc. tinnessee 
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KOEHRING 


¥ 


Write for New Catalog 
No. 233 for Complete 
Information Featuring 
Construction Details 


* and Application. 








High strength steel, wear-resisting crawlers 


and shoes, rugged all-welded boom, easy-filling 
and quick dumping dipper are highly impor- 
tant service qualifications of a quarry shovel. 
These features and many others are built into 
Koehring Shovels. This 34 yard Koehring Shovel 
is proving its worth in tough quarry work. 


KOEHRING COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT e MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Ys PERFORMANCE 
mind MAINTENANCE 


finer crushing—a more cubical product 


You get more crushing Bie 4 Sand, gravel, crushed rock, 
strokes per minute with LS ae ore, coal—Telsmith Pulsa- 
the Telamith-Wheeling | a , tor screens ’em all, wet or 
Jaw Crusher...and greater 4 GYRAS eousHER i and does a Its 
reduction in one process. TELSMIT RASPHERE CR circular movement produces 
Roller bearings almost double & maximum screening action 
capacity, cut power con- takes an unlimited and unregulated choke that’s uniform on every inch 
sumption per ton, reduce feed when other secondary crushers of the wire, regardless of load 
up-keep. Because its frame Rong sag ™ greater _— 

: : onger life and lower up-keep 
ae Peg Ae gang age nl only inverted for easy discharge with the toughest alloy steels, 
forging —Telemith is eae . . . . the spherical head and its anti-friction bearings and _ special 
permanent investment. Adjustable corresponding concave catch seal protection for working parts. 
for a wide range of product sizing. and break chunks of rock “ong spel or —. nag: a 
Seven sizes. Write for Bulletin W-15. S81ZeS. rite today for Bulletin V-19. 


can’t. Like a mortar and pestle... 


between two multi- 
curved surfaces—a per- 
fect cubing action. A 
finer, faster second- 
ary crusher that 
takes less power 
. and less 
up-keep. 

Write for 
descriptive 
Bulletin 
Y-15 


TELSMITH 
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MORE HOLES PER SHIFT WITH 





TIMKEN ROCK BITS 





Mine operators can get more holes per shift at lower cost with TIMKEN 
Bits due to faster drilling; more footage per bit; less tramming; no waiting 
for steel at working face. 


The design of the TIMKEN Bit and the material from which it is made— 
TIMKEN Electric Furnace Steel—assures (1) faster penetration by making 
possible an even distribution of the drill blows through the bit. (2) protection 
of the threads against injury. (3) reduced steel breakage. 


The streamlined construction of the TIMKEN Bit permits holes to be blown 
out cleaner, thus making it easier to withdraw the steel. 


TIMKEN Bits have been adopted by some of the world's largest metal 
mines with large savings for the operators. It will pay you to use them. 











TIMKEN Bearings are used 
on all locomotives and 
many of the cars of the 
new 20™ CENTURY LIMITED 








THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor , 
trucks, railroad cars and locomotives and all kinds of industrial machinery; 
TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; TIMKEN 

Rock Bits; and TIMKEN Fuel Injection Equipment. 


ROCK BITS 
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This South Dakota sand and gravel producer 
uses a 4 yd. Continental Wagon Scraper and 
a Model ‘K”’ Allis-Chalmers tractor in his pit. 


The Continental digs, loads and hauls in one 
operation while it's on its way to the grizzly 
dump box. Traveling over 350 feet per 
round trip, the Continental keeps way ahead 
of the crushing plant equipped with a 
8” x 36” jaw and secondary roll crusher with 
a capacity of 75 to 100 yds. of sized gravel 
and sand per hour. Even in wet weather, the 
scraper gets 80% loads and so keeps ahead 
of the crushing operation. 


This operator reports that the Continental is 
supplying his crushing plant at a far lower 
cost per yard than is possible with other dig 
and haul equipment; and he has fewer trac- 
tors and less equipment to maintain, all of 
which adds up to big savings. 


Additionally, the Continental strips the over- 
burden, built the approach to the grizzly and 
made the road into the pit, cutting costs still 
further at this operation. 


Sand and gravel producers in many States 





have found that Continentals cut their dig- 
ging and hauling costs up to 50%. What 
about your pit? Are outmoded methods 
robbing you? Get the complete Continental 
story; see for yourself what other operators 
have done with Continentals. 


Made in 4, 5, 7 and 10 yard sizes mounted 
on low pressure tires or crawlers complete 
with easily operated hydraulic power con- 
trol and Be-Ge Pump Unit for rear power 
take-off. 


Sold and serviced by Allis-Chalmers dealers 


everywhere! 


CONTINENTAL ROLL & STEEL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Tractor Equipment Division 


14400 Railroad Avenue 


CONTINENTAL 
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East Chicago, Indiana 
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WAGON SCRAPERS 
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@ new, positive, independent, twin-rope crowd 
@ automatic lubrication . .. all gears run in oil 
@ power rides free on 37 anti-friction bearings 
ee wi @ speediined transmission . . . short-cut for power 
many othermoney-making, @ two-speed propel... sharp turns or long curves 


money-saving features of the ae i . 
@ positive traction brakes .. . no blocking of cats 





“SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U. 
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SAVE ON SERVICE COSTS WITH 


MULTI-IMPACT 
PULVERATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Pulverators Reduce Wear on Hammers and Grates 
... Eliminate Power Waste! 





Here’s how to switch from red ink to black! 
Here’s how to cut production costs by reduc- 
ing maintenance costs ... with Allis-Chal- 
mers MULTI-IMPACT Pulverators! 


You can get bigger profits with Allis- 
Chalmers Pulverators because service costs 
have been cut to a minimum. MULTI- 
IMPACT action reduces wear, both on ham- 
mers and on grates* . .. replacements are 
less frequent. Hammers are reversible, giv- 
ing double wear, and detachable from the 
arms. And you can replace hammers with- 
out extra cost for new arms. All wearing 
surfaces in MULTI-IMPACT Pulverators 
are protected by rugged wear-resisting 
liners. Large anti-friction bearings in dust- 
tight housings further reduce power and 
maintenance expense. 


Find out how Allis-Chalmers MULTI- 
IMPACT Pulverators can save you money 
by reducing service costs. Get the whole 
story. There’s an Allis-Chalmers engineer 
in the district office near you who can show 
you how to get bigger profits ... by saving 
on service costs! 





A MULTI-IMPACT Pulverator, feed throat opening 
1134” x 25”. Pulverators are built in seven sizes, with 
feed openings from 414” x9” to 1114” x 49”. 


*In Allis-Chalmers MULTI-IMPACT Pulverators, 
most of the work is done in the upper part of the 
machine. The hammers revolve upward to shatter 








This cut-away drawing shows 
MULTI-IMPACT action in a 
small Allis-Chalmers unit. 


A 
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CRUSHING CEMENT AND MINING DIVISION rh 


ee 


the material to be crushed, hurling it against a series 
of involute breaker plates for further reduction. By 
the time the material reaches the bottom, most of it 
is fine enough to go through the grates. That’s the 
reason why drag is lessened . . . why wear is re- 
duced . . . why you can save on service costs! 
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The Wire Rope of today 


... and tomorrow... 


The new Gilmore Wire Rope is so much different 
than any you have ever used that it should sell 
for a lot more—but it doesn't. Every machine in 
this great new J & L plant is a precision machine. 


Every approach towards perfection is embodied 
in these new ropes . . . no interstices to receive 
grit . . . no painted strand because you cannot 
lubricate a strand and paint it .. . neither can 
anyone else, so we think you prefer to have it 
lubricated. . . . Every Wire, Strand, Rope and 
lay, precision built to 1/1000 of an inch—and so 
many other improvements, we think you should 
write us for further information... and... 
let us have your inquiry for the next replacement 
—then make a critical comparison. 








Other J & L Steel products: 


Standard Pipe in seamless and welded— 
Seamless Steel Boiler Tubes—Hot Rolled 
Shapes—Abrasion Resisting Plates—Bar 
mill products including Bars for Concrete 
Reinforcement—Bar size shapes—Track 
Spikes—Wire Nails and Spikes—Gal- 
vanized Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding 
—Woven Wire Fencing—Barbed Wire— 
Soft Annealed Wire. 
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@ There are few shovels that thriveonan 
all-rock diet, but loading out 26-yd. cars of 
limestone to feed a 48-inch crusher is just 
so much meat to this Lorain-87 Diesel of the pga : : 
. If it's big production with economy that you are 

Bessemer Limestone & CementCo., Bessemer, Pa. , mye . 
after, write today for catalogs describing Lorains. 
You will find them mighty revealing as to what 

real rock shovels have to offer. 


structions which are designed accurately for tor- 
sion as well us bending and compression stresses. 


There is always plenty of rock on tap at the crusher 
when Lorains are working in the pit, for here are 
shovels that can stand the gaff. They are rugged in 
construction; have direct high-efficiency power trans- THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY + LORAIN, OHIO 


mission; and are equipped with new type boom con- 
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Munsey Building 





You are cordially invited to attend 


The 


Twenty-third Annual Convention and Exposition 


NATIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION © 


Ninth Annual Convention and Exposition 


NATIONAL READY MIXED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 












NETHERLAND PLAZA HOTEL 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JANUARY 25, 26 AND 27, 1939 





The program will be a practical one devoted to the practical problems of the 
two industries. All who are interested in sand and gravel and ready mixed con- 
crete are cordially invited to be present. 


NATIONAL SAND AND GRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL READY MIXED CONCRETE ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
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Removing Overburden—One of three L-O 
tractors and Continental scrapers used by 
L. A. Wood Company for stripping overbur- 
den and hauling barytes clay at Sweetwater, 
Tennessee. 


FASTER POWER stnirs Down 30 FEET 


Much in demand for the manufacture of phono- 
graph records, tooth powder and white paint is 
barytes, a heavy, whitish metal, mined by L. A. 
Wood Company at Sweetwater, Tennessee. There 
three Continental scrapers and the FASTER POWER 
of Allis-Chalmers tractors remove 30 feet of over- 
burden and then transport much of the barytes-laden 
clay from pit to plant. Most of the time these outfits 
operate 24 hours a day over steep grades, do an eco- 
nomical job because: 

1. They DIG FASTER. A-C’s reserve power plus 
Continental’s digging ability gouges out heaping 
loads quickly, even in tough, slaty materials that stop 
other units. 

2. They haul MORE LOADS FASTER. A-C Oil 


Engines start instantly and go right to work—you 


mf 


LLIS-CHALMER 


TRACTOR DIVISION— MILWAUKEE, U. S. A. 


gain from 1 to 3 loads per shift on starting time 
alone. More and higher working speeds give you a 
right speed for every need from lugging up steep pit 
ramps to high gear traveling on the level. Quick 
pick-up and easy handling save trip-gaining seconds 
getting into and out of the pit, swinging about on the 
dump. 

3. They UNLOAD FASTER. Continental scrapers 
end dump like a truck, thus enable you to place over- 
burden where you want it without a second handling. 

Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer how this outfit can 
cut your stripping and material handling costs and 
at the same time take care of such other jobs as 
building hauling roads, digging drainage ditches, 
clearing slides, etc. 


Controlled Sgnition 
OIL TRACTORS 








SWIRL AWAY IN 
























Testing Laboratory, is fully guaranteed. 


Are the products of combustion which issue 
from your chimneys heavily laden with fly 
ash? Are they a nuisance to your workmen 
and neighbors, a source of damage to your 
machinery and products? 

The importance and complexities of the 














SALE § OF FICE S I N 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY inc 


SUITE 5000, 12 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 


IF you manufacture cement or other 


rock products stop and figure what you are losing when a considerable percentage of your product vanishes 
as dust—literally into thin air. Its value in dollars is surprisingly large. You can end such loss, and end a 
nuisance as well, with Buell Dust Collectors. Employing the Van Tongeren system, they attain much higher 
efficiency than any ordinary cyclone collector. They quickly repay the very moderate first cost. 

Buell recognizes that each installation presents unique problems. The conditions in the individual plant 


are studied carefully to assure maximum extraction efficiency. That efficiency, predetermined in the Buell 


The engineering reasons for Buell superiority throughout the dust range are reflected in the choice of 
the Van Tongeren system by great industries the world over. These reasons are explained clearly in our 


Bulletin D 81—free to any managing executive or operating engineer. 


HAVE YOU A SMOKE PROBLEM? 


Ke 





fly ash problem are reflected in the many sys- 
tems and devices which have been developed 
for its solution. To help you evaluate these 
you need the data and explanations in Book- 
let A 80—free to any managing executive or 
operating engineer. 
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Primacord Bickford Detona- 
ting Fuse has definite appli- 
cations to coal stripping 
operations. Let us tell you 




























As one good thing leads to another, Cordeau has led to 
Primacord, a new detonating fuse of even greater speed and 
ease of handling. It has a core of PETN, a powerful detonating agent with an 
explosive wave of 20,350 feet per second—almost 20% faster than Cordeau. 
Due to its special textile covering, which combines greater flexibility and mini- 
mum weight with suitable strength and waterproof qualities, it is easier to 
handle and speeds up operations. 

The Primacord Booklet gives complete information on this modern de- 
tonating fuse and how to secure the best results with it. Send for your free 
copy now! 

_— THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


Makers of Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse 


| PRIMACORD:BICKEORD Zdnaty Zu 
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U. S. Gypsum Co. to 
Build Florida Plant 


ON JACKSONVILLE WATERFRONT 








Plans for the erection of a new and 
completely modern plant near Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to aid in servicing the grow- 


‘ing southern building market were an- 


nounced in September by the United 
States Gypsum Co. 

The new plant will embody new and 
distinctive advancements in design, con- 
struction and equipment which the re- 
search and engineering departments of 
the company have originated and per- 
fected. The location was carefully se- 
lected after long study, because of the 
splendid facilities available with respect 
to transportation, power and labor. 

The property will be situated adjacent 
to docks where company boats will de- 
liver gypsum rock from the company’s 
quarries for the manufacture of a com- 
plete line of gypsum boards, gypsum 
plasters and other gypsum building ma- 
terials. 

The established plant at Plasterco, 
Va., will continue in operation, with 
the new plant at Jacksonville providing 
the additional capacity which the 
growth of southern business is making 
advisable, the company reports. 





First Cement-Soil Road 
Is Laid in Kentucky 


Seven miles of cement-soil stabilized 
road, the first of its type to be built in 
Kentucky, are under construction near 
Whitesville, Ky. 

Construction is being supervised by 
H. A. Humphrey of the development 
bureau of the Portland Cement Assn., 
Chicago. 





Central Silica Spends 
$65,000 for Equipment 

An improvement program involving 
the expenditure of about $65,000 for 
new equipment is in progress by the 
Central Silica Co. of Zanesville, O. 


October, 1938 


More than half the work has already 
been done and the remainder will be 
completed some time next year. 

The company is affiliated with the 
Ayers Mineral Co., also of Zanesville, 
operating eight or nine plants in Ohio. 





Experimental Magnesite 
Plant at Grand Coulee 


The Northwest Magnesite Co. of 
Chewelah, Wash., together with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines and Washington 
State College, will erect a $50,000 ex- 
perimental plant at Chewelah to de- 
velop the magnesite industry with 
power from Grand Coulee Dam, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Earl A. 
Garber, president. 





Road Builders to Meet 
at San Francisco 


The 1939 American Road Builders’ 
Assn. convention and highway exhibit 
will be held in San Francisco during the 
early part of March, 1939. 

The exhibition will be staged in the 
spacious civic auditorium. The latest 
in road-building equipment, materials 
and methods will be displayed and 
dramatized for the show visitors. The 
convention and highway exhibit takes 
place soon after the opening of the 
Golden Gate Exposition. 





Adds Clinker Coolers 
at Bath Cement Plant 


The Keystone Portland Cement Co., 
Bath, Pa., is installing two Fuller Co. 
clinker coolers on two of its four kilns. 
The integral coolers have been taken 
off of these kilns adding about 40 ft. to 
their length with an increase of about 
20 per cent. in burning capacity. 

A new laboratory is also under con- 
struction which will be temperature 
controlled and air conditioned with an 
underground moist-storage room. A 
new locker building for employees is 
also being built. 


Construction Awards 


Highest in a Year 


AIDED BY NEW P.W.A. GRANTS 

The largest volume of construction 
contracts since July, 1937, was awarded 
in the 37 eastern states during August, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corp. The 
month’s total of $313,141,000 repre- 
sented increases of 12 per cent. over 
August of last year and 30 per cent. 
over July of this year. Both privately- 
financed and publicly-financed projects 
increased over the preceding month, 
and the August construction total of 
nine out of fifteen districts ran ahead 
of the corresponding district totals of 
August, 1937. 

In all fifteen districts, August resi- 
dential contracts ran ahead of August, 
1937, and produced the largest national 
residential total since April, 1937. Resi- 
dential awards for the month amounted 
to $99,632,000, being a 36 per cent. in- 
crease over August of last year and a 
13 per cent. increase over July of this 
year. Since the volume of small-house 
construction began to increase over last 
year as early as last May, and since total 
residential building was 7 per cent. over 
last year in July, the August record was 
a continuation and confirmation of a 
definite upward trend. 

The new Federal public works pro- 
gram made itself felt in the August 
total for public works and _ utilities, 
amounting to $125,093,000, which was 
40 per cent. ahead of the August, 1937, 
figure and 60 per cent. ahead of the 
July, 1938, figure. Non-residential 
building, with an August total of $87,- 
316,000, ran 20 per cent. ahead of the 
preceding month, although it lagged 
26 per cent. behind August, 1937. 





It has been announced that the Alsen, 
N. Y., wet-process plant of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Co. will be converted 
to the dry process, a reversal of the 
trend in recent years. Details of the 
rebuilding of this plant and the one at 
Union Bridge, Md., were published in 
a recent issue and remain unchanged. 
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Safety Congress at 
Chicago Oct. 10-14 


CEMENT-QUARRY GROUP MEETS 








Accidents — America’s three and a 
half billion dollar parasite—will be put 
under the microscope in Chicago this 
month in the largest safety session ever 
held. 

More than 10,000 men and women 
from all over the world will assemble 
in the Stevens Hotel October 10-14 as 
delegates to the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Silver Jubilee Safety Congress and 
Exposition. 

Fred B. Hunt, Dewey Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Davenport, Ia., general chair- 
man of the Cement and Quarry Section 
will preside at the Section’s sessions on 
October 12 and 13. Speakers on the 
program will include I. F. Le Gore, 
safety engineer of the Portland Cement 
Assn.; Hans G. Jacobsen, Bates Valve 
Bag Corp., who organized the safety 
work of the cement industry many years 
ago; C. L. Murray, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co., Mason City, Ia.; and H. F. 
Yotter, General Crushed Stone Co., 
Easton, Pa. 





Missouri to Sponsor 
Minerals Conference 


A Missouri minerals-industry confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy and the Mis- 
souri Geological Survey, is to be held at 
the School of Mines on October 21 and 
iP. 


The object of the conference, accord- 
ing to Dr. William R. Chedsey, director 
of the School of Mines, is for the mutual 
benefit of the producers of mineral 
products and the service institutions that 
are supported by the state. It will take 
the form of the presentation of prob- 
lems of the various mineral industries 
by important-mineral producers. 





Wisconsin Gravel Firm 
installs Equipment 


Conklin & Sons Co., Madison, Wis., 
have installed washing and grading 
equipment at sand-and-gravel pit in 
South Madison which they have been 
developing since early last spring. Pro- 
duction at the pit, which is under the 
supervision of Leo Stoppleworth, is 
more than 150 tons daily. 

The company has also added several 
ready-mix delivery trucks to its fleet. 





Small House Seen as 
Key to Recovery 


The home costing between $4,000 
and $6,000 is “king” of the current 
building recovery; small homes are sell- 
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ing readily in most cities, while houses 
at $8,000 and up are hard to dispose 
of, according to a survey of home build- 
ing activities in 69 large and small cities 
by the Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Co. 

Of the 69 cities covered in the sur- 
vey, 27 reported increases in current res- 
idential building activity over last year, 
ranging from modest to vigorous in 
intensity. Fourteen cities reported ac- 
tivity approximately equal to that of 
last year, while 28 reported residential 
building below the pace of a year ago. 
The best comparative showings are be- 
ing made in the southern and western 
section, while eastern cities generally 
are making poorer comparisons with 
last year’s residential building activity. 





Here's a New Use for 


Your Concrete Mixer 

Down at Volcanoville, Cal., in the 
Mother Lode country, William and El- 
mer Ogle, brothers, became miners on 
the instant when they found a $1195 
nugget. One of them made the find as 
he went from the house to the barn to 
attend the family cow. The family op- 
erates the hotel in that town. 

The brothers obtained an old cement 
mixer to use as a mill and an old steam 
boiler in which to store water from a 
nearby spring. 

The gravel put through the cement 
mixer has yielded three more nuggets 
that were worth $310, $456 and $783, 
and they have averaged a total of $4,000 
to $5,000 for each period of two weeks 
that they have operated their outfit. 

Anyway, that’s the story as told by 
the Marysville (Cal.}) Appeal-Demo- 


crat. 


Detroit Firm Builds 
Addition to Plant 


Increased demand for Macstone, a 
lightweight concrete unit faced with 
natural stone, has necessitated the con- 
struction of an addition to the plant of 
the Insulated Natural Stone Co. at De- 
troit, Mich. 





New equipment is being supplied by | 


the R & L Concrete Machinery Co., 
which holds the patent rights to the 
product and equipment for its manu- 
facture. 





Milwaukee Buys Silica 
Sand on Open Market 

When the Milwaukee purchasing 
commission last month was unable 
through bids to secure the proper grade 
of silica sand for asphalt, Joseph Nichol- 
son, purchasing agent, was instructed to 
seek sand on the open market. The city 
previously rejected three carloads which 
came from Ottawa, Ill., on a bid of 
$2.58 a ton on the ground that it did 
not comply with specifications. 


Marquette Cement to 
Add to Barge Fleet 


ORDERS SEMI-WELDED VESSELS 





The Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has begun operations on an order for 
three semi-welded, hopper-type barges 
for the Marquette Cement Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago. According to T. R. 
Tarn, naval architect of Pittsburgh, who 
represents the purchaser in the plans 
and supervision of the work, the barges 
will be used for hauling bulk cargo, 
principally coal, over a 95-mi. stretch 
on the Illinois River to the cement com- 
pany’s La Salle plant. ° . 

The barges will have hull dimen- 
sions of 195 ft. by 35 ft. by 11 ft., and 
will be of conventional river design, 
hopper type, except for the distinction 
of a raised coaming at the main deck 
level. The framing will be riveted, but 
all deck, side, and bottom plating is to 
be welded with the exception of side 
and hopper plating in way of the side’ 
and hopper frames, where rivets will be 
used. 

The cement company has long been 
a user of barges on the Illinois and 
Mississippi Rivers, and desired to take 
advantage of the economies of barge 
operation in getting its large coal re- 
quirements, estimated at 200,000 tons 
annually, for its La Salle plant. 





General Crushed Stone 
Shifts LeRoy Workings 


The General Crushed Stone Co., 
Easton, Pa., is moving the site of its 
Le Roy, N. Y., operations to a new lo- 
cation several miles away. A new 
quarry is being opened on the deposit 
which has been owned by the company 
for some time. 

The work of moving the equipment 
has gone forward during slack periods 
in the past summer. J. Donald Haw- 
thorne is superintendent. 





lowa Considers Adding 
Cent to Gasoline Tax 


A proposal to levy another one cent 
tax on gasoline sold in Iowa is under 
consideration by the Iowa State Plan- 
ning Board. The additional tax would 
be split three ways, one-third going to 
cities and towns for maintenance of 
streets, one-third going to counties for 
upkeep of secondary roads, and the re- 
maining third to the state highway 
commission for matching federal funds. 





Operations have begun at the new 
rock-wool plant of the Ohio Valley 
Rock Asphalt Co. at Summit, Ky. 
About 25 men are employed. 
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Analysis Shows How 
Road Building Helps 





ECONOMIC INFLUENCE GREAT 





The far-reaching influence of high- 
way construction on employment and 
related industries is shown in An Eco- 
nomic and Statistical Analysis of High- 
way Construction and Expenditures, is- 
sued by the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

The analysis of the effects of a $100,- 
000,000 highway expenditure is based 
on an assumed distribution to four 
classes of work as follows. 


GRACE) oe. Sis isa en gags ce 1987000 
oT So re ne 63,247,300 
Uh 16,019,100 
Miscellameows: oo neiec ccc scsia cc 1,345,700 

se ae ree $100,000,000 


This expenditure results in an annual 
employment of 102,690 persons of 
which 37,960 are employed directly on 
the job and 64,730 are employed indi- 
rectly in industries furnishing materials, 
equipment, and supplies. 

The average annual construction ex- 
penditure in the United States from 
1926 to 1933 was $8,894,875,000 of 
which $1,349,177,000 or 15 per cent. 
was spent for public highways. This 
expenditure resulted in the employment 
of approximately 1,385,000 persons di- 
rectly and indirectly. 

Distribution of funds from the $100,- 
000,000 highway expenditure is made 
to four general items, each of which re- 
ceive the following percentages: 





MIM 5 Se Ses irs isa be cen ecete 24.39 per cent. 
SAMEEREN e554 s. dee Gumi 21.29 Pa 
ee ee 48.75 
Other Expense «0.50.04... 5.57 

GMMR Oh teri cts nda ee aoa 100.00 


Equipment expense is distributed as 
follows: 


Power Shovels, Cranes, etc. ...... $ 4,177,800 
Graders and Scrapers .......... 986,000 
Drilling Equipment ........... 743,500 
Concrete Paving Equipment..... 1,587,200 
eS Ee Cae 760,400 
fT cae a ein ae ae 2,061,700 
pn eee ee ee ae 8,563,900 
Other Hauling Equipment...... 989,000 
Culvert and Bridge Equipment. . . 632,700 
Pumping Equipment .......... 485,300 
Crushing, Screening, and Convey- 
Oe EY Ber Oe sete ie 301,000 
MMR epee Tihs do Ss pte ees $21,288,500 


Materials expense is distributed as 
follows: 


Prme Aggrepate: . .. . ok bd baca $ 4,558,200 
Coarse Aggregate ............. 14,720,200 
IN cog aie. oc res butom emi 19,502,100 
ee a. ee 5,739,200 
em MEE! oo si ensnd aot 2,632,800 
ER ent ie MOR eins oie 648,100 
1) AE ESS Sie eg oe ee ee 104,000 
ts ocala lo yoe. aa roeraeneaviis 843,900 

Sere See ee ne ee $48,748,500 
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In summing up the economic in- 
fluence of highway construction it has 
been found that the $100,000,000 ex- 
penditure eventually goes entirely to 
labor. The expenditure distributed 
through the many items required in 
highway construction sets in motion 
forces which eventually result in about 
$315,000,000 of business. This is the 
result of each successive stage of proc- 
essing of materials which distribute ex- 
pense to labor, equipment, materials, 
transportation, etc. 


California Silica Firm 
Building New Plant 


The Roberts Silica Co. of Pittsburg, 
Cal., has started construction of a 
$25,000 silica-sand washing plant near 
Pittsburg. 

Most of the output of the new opera- 
tion will be taken by the foundries of 
the Columbia Steel Co., it is reported. 





Production Started at 
Washington Lime Plant 


Production has started at the recently 
completed plant of the Union Lime Co. 
near Republic, Wash. 

Austin Ward, well known on the 
Pacific Coast is superintendent and 
chemist and W. W. Gifford is director 
of operations. 





National Gypsum Buys 
Oakfield Company 


The National Gypsum Co. has ac- 
quired the Oakfield Gypsum Products 
Corp. at a price of 27,000 common 
shares of National Gypsum and $70,000 
in cash, properties being located near 
Oakfield, N. Y. The company intends 
to use the machinery in the construc- 
tion of its new gypsum plant at Savan- 
nah, Ga., according to reports. 





Awards Contract for 
Dock at Oswego, N. Y. 


The Merritt, Chapman & Scott Corp., 
Cleveland, O., has been awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a bulkhead 
and dock at Oswego, N. Y., by the 
Huron Portland Cement Co. 





Complete $50,000 Lime 
Improvement Program 


Improvements approximating $50,000 
have been completed at the Gibsonburg, 
O., plant of the Kelley Island Lime & 
Transport Co. and the string of remod- 
eled kilns was fired for the first time 
in September. Thirty men have been 
employed on the project and approxi- 
mately the same number will continue 
in the operation of the kilns. 


Lyse, Noted Engineer, 
Returns to Norway 





PROMINENT IN CONCRETE WORK 





Inge Lyse, professor of engineering 
materials and in charge of the work 
at the Fritz Engineering Laboratory at 
Lehigh University, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of professor of rein- 
forced concrete and solid bridges 
in Norway’s Institute of Technology, 
Trondheim, Norway. 

A graduate of the Norway Institute 
of Technology in 1923, Prof. Lyse came 
to the United States immediately there- 
after and, during the following 15 
years, has made an enviable reputation 
and a host of friends in the cement in- 
dustry and engineering field. His first 
work was on hydro-electric projects in 
California. In 1927 he became assistant 
to F. R. McMillan, director of research, 
Portland Cement Assn. and at the be- 
ginning of the American Concrete In- 
stitute column investigation in 1929, 
represented the P.C.A. in direct charge 
of experiments at Lehigh University 
under the late Prof. W. A. Slater’s di- 
rection. In 1931 he joined the faculty 
of Lehigh University as research as- 
sistant professor of engineering ma- 
terials, became associate professor in 
1933, and full professor in 1937. Since 
Prof. Slater’s death in 1931 he has been 
in charge of all work at the Fritz En- 
gineering Laboratory and conducted 
graduate instruction in the department 
of civil engineering. 


Coming 
Events 


October 10-14, 1938, Chicago, 
Ill, — National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Stevens Hotel. 


November 30-December 2, 
1938, Washington, D. C—Eight- 
eenth annual meeting, Highway 
Research Board, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences Bldg. 


January 30, 31-February 1, 
nati, O. — Annual conventions, 
National Sand & Gravel Assn. 
and National Ready-Mixed Con- 
crete Assn., Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 


January 30, 31-February 1, 
1938, Cincinnati, O.— Annual 
convention, National Crushed 
Stone Assn., Netherland Plaza 
Hotel. 
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Prescribe Wage Rates 
for Cement Industry 





RANGE FROM 40 TO 65 CENTS 





The Public Contract Board has rec- 
ommended that the Secretary of Labor 
prescribe prevailing minimum rates in 
the cement industry according to geo- 
graphical location of plants. The sug- 
gested base rates range from 40 c. an 
hour in certain southern states to 65 c. 
an hour in the state of Washington. 

Briefs registering objection or ap- 
proval are being turned over to the Sec- 
retary of Labor along with the Board’s 
recommendations. 

Prevailing minimum hourly wages, 
as determined by the board, are as fol- 
lows: Maine, 45 c.; Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, 57 c.; 
Michigan, Indiana and Kentucky, 50 c.; 
Illinois, 63Y% c.; Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa and Missouri, 55 c.; South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas and North Dakota, 
50 c.; Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico, 55 c.; Washington, 65 
c.; California, 6244 c.; Oklahoma, Texas 
and Arkansas, 43 c.; Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, North Carolina 
and South Carolina, 40 c. 

Natural-cement manufacturers are 
not included in the Board’s findings, 
but manufacture of puzzuolan and 
masonry cements when produced in 
Portland-cement are. At a public hear- 
ing before the Board last April the man- 
agement committee suggested establish- 
ment of five regions and the represent- 
ative of the organized cement workers 
suggested four regions for differentials 
on minimum wages. 





Sees South Dakota as 
Leading Feldspar State 


Modification of restrictions regarding 
mining in the game preserve of Harney 
Peak National Forest will permit min- 
ing in the largest feldspar and permatite 
deposit in the United States, M. W. 
Heumphreus, South Dakota mining in- 
spector, announced in August. Approxi- 
mately 46,000 acres adjoining Custer 
State Park in South Dakota will be 
opened. 

The larger mining territory may force 
South Dakota into first place in feld- 
spar production, Mr. Heumphreus said. 
The state ranked second to North Caro- 
lina last year. 

Mining permits will be issued to 
civilians and must be obtained through 
the mine inspection office. No permits 
will be issued for claims within 660 feet 
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of federal state or county roads, and all 
federal and state mining laws must be 
observed. While title to the mining 
claims will remain with the govern- 
ment, individuals may work them for 
an indefinite period. There will be no 
government charge ‘for operation of the 
claims. 





Material Service Opens 
Plant at Radom, lil. 


The Material Service Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has installed equipment to produce 
crushed stone for highway work at 
Radom, Ill. Hugh Tift, formerly lo- 
cated at Mt. Sterling, Ill., supervised 
the work of installing the equipment 
and he is in charge of the operations. 





North Carolina Operator 
Making Concrete Bricks 


The Grove Sand & Stone Co. of 
Asheville, N. C., has started the produc- 
tion of Dunbrik at a new plant recently 
erected and equipped. 

Operations are in charge of Horace 
Jones. 


$100,000 Mineral Wool 
Plant for Oklahoma 


A $100,000 plant for the manufacture 
of mineral wool is to be built near Okla- 
homa City, Okla., in the near future, 
according to reports. 

The firm of Bert D. Paine, Inc., was 
recently formed to promote and erect 
the plant. 


Kentucky Concrete Firm 
Starts Production 


Operations have started at the new 
concrete plant of the Transit Mix Con- 
crete Co. at Owensboro, Ky. 

The plant has a capacity of 400 cu. yd. 
of material per day. J. C. Gregory, 
Willard and G. W. Robinson are the 
owners and operators. 





Concrete-Products Plant 
at Brunswick, Ga. 


A new plant to produce concrete 
blocks and other products has been 
erected at Brunswick, Ga., by the Mc- 
Donald Concrete Construction Co. 

The plant fronts on the Coastal 
Highway. L. M. McDonald is presi- 
dent and general manager. 


Birmingham Gets New 
Concrete-Pipe Plant 

The Sherman Concrete Pipe Co. is 
spending $25,000 on a new plant for 
the production of plain and reinforced 
concrete pipe at Birmingham, Ala. 


T. A. Fagaly of Montgomery, Ala., is 
at the head of the concern. 





Builders to Confer 
at Washington, D. C. 


ANNOUNCE AIMS OF GATHERING 








A construction-industry conference, 
staged by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in cooperation with the Con- 
struction League of the United States 
and national trade associations in this 
field will be held in Washington Octo- 
ber 20-21. 


The purposes of the Conference, as 
outlined by the program committee, 
are: 


1. To emphasize the importance to 
the construction industry and to the 
public of private construction and its 
recovery if the industry is to prosper 
on a permanent basis. 


2. To bring to the attention of the 
industry and of the public promotional 
plans which responsible groups in the 
industry are carrying on to stimulate 
private construction work. 


3. To provide an opportunity for 
public discussion of the obstacles which 
need to be overcome to release the nor- 
mal volume of private work. 


4. Toemphasize again the essentially 
local character of construction and the 
need for coérdination of local efforts to 
stimulate private construction. 


Justablations « ++ 


Two 12-ton Mack trailer trucks went into 
service early in August at the operations of the 
Minnesota Sand & Gravel Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. The company plans to replace all its 
units with Macks in the near future. * * * 
The Fort Scott (Kan.) Hydraulic Cement Co. 
has purchased two Freuhauf trailers and two 
International tractors for making cement de- 
liveries. * * * Robins Vibrex screens have re- 
cently been installed by the following con- 
cerns: Exner Sand & Gravel Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; New Haven Trap Rock Corp., 
Plainville, Conn.; and Midland Contracting 
Co., Bay City, Mich. 

The George Mason gravel and sand plant 
at Edgerton, O., has installed a triple-deck 
Simplicity screen and an Allis-Chalmers gaso- 
line engine. * * * A new Butler batching bin 
is a recent addition at Jaeckle’s Concrete Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Okauchee, Wis. * * * The Mt. 
Carmel Sand & Gravel Co., Mt. Carmel, IIl., 
is operating a new dredge on the Wabash 
River. 

A fully-automatic Besser power stripper and 
a Besser mixer are included in the most re- 
cent equipment additions at the concrete-prod- 
ucts plant of Superior Brick Corp., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. * * * The Columbia Quarry Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has just installed its fourth 
National Superior Diesel engine. The new 
unit is a 420-hp. model. * * * The Fuller 
Co., recently installed two 1,500-bbl. air- 
quenching clinker coolers at the Bath, Pa., 
plant of the Keystone Portland Cement Co. 
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LEFT—Looking down on the distributing con- 
veyor and storage piles. ABOVE—The Diesel 
engine which drives the centrifugal pump. 


Gravel Plant Changes 
to Diesel Power 


HEN Brewer & Brewer Sons, 

Inc., built its modern sand and 
crushed-gravel plant at Chillicothe, O.., 
in 1932, operations were started and 
carried on for some time using public- 
utility power. A complete story on this 
operation as originally built appeared 
in Pir anp Quarry, issue of March, 
1933. There have been few changes 
since, an important exception, how- 
ever, being the change-over to Diesel 
power. 

Now, three Caterpillar Diesel en- 
gines are on the job, furnishing power 
for the entire plant. One of these drives 
a 60-k.w. generator to supply electricity 
for lights and motors which drive the 
screens, conveyors, feeders, etc. An- 
other Diesel drives two Greenville roll- 
crushers while the third furnishes 
power to operate an Ingersoll-Rand 
10-in. centrifugal pump which supplies 
water for washing and other purposes. 

Power costs are said to have been 
lowered tremendously with the use of 
the Diesel equipment. 











LEFT—Conveyor leading to processing plant 
of Brewer & Brewer Sons, Inc. ABOVE— 


Diesel engine driving the two roll crushers. 
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EDITORIAL 


“It Ain’t Necessarily So” 


often the actions of himself and of those near to 

him are influenced and even determined by 
spoken or printed words or by deeds. Since the World 
War the force which has been utilized to effect 
changes in the emotional attitudes and reactions of 
large groups of people has acquired a malodorous 
reputation. Having been seen most often in its uglier 
forms, as when it has been used to spread fallacious 
ideas or to distort the truth, it has been given the taint 
of immorality and is now more often condemned than 
condoned. Yet propaganda may be motivated by high 
moral and social purposes; those who utilize it may 
be utterly free from base designs; its methods may be 
above reproach. 

Propaganda is a form of special pleading, not dif- 
ferent in any important sense from the methods of the 
lawyer at the bar, the speaker at a political rally, the 
salesman at the prospect’s door. It has special, definite 
objectives, which must be attained by any means that 
are available and effective. If these objectives can be 
attained by truthful means, the propagandist is fortu- 
nate; if they can not, his efforts must carry the cloak 
of truth, they must bear the mark of pseudo-genuine- 
ness, however that may be accomplished. 

Most forms of propaganda and the majority of the 
examples of propaganda which the average man en- 
counters are necessarily concerned with the spread of 
ideas rather than with the diffusion of truth. Open- 
ness, truthfulness, candor in its simplest forms are 
convenient and useful auxiliary tools, if they can be 
used, but deceit, dissimulation and falsehood serve as 
useful and effective substitutes in the hands of an ex- 
pert propagandist. This fact alone exposes all obvious 
propaganda to mistrust and often to unusually close 
examination, particularly by propagandists on the 
opposing side, but it does not seem to lessen its effec- 
tiveness in the attainment of its objectives. Since all 
propaganda is designed to win conviction for the 
principles it propagates, it naturally avails itself of all 
the means that are available for the attainment of 
its ends. It is a tool in the hands of its master, and its 
usefulness is measured in terms of its serviceability to 
its master and not in terms of social or moral values. 
The lawyer is employed to win his client’s case, the 
speaker to win his candidate’s election, the salesman 
to sell his employer’s wares. No realist would assert 
that any one of these special pleaders should be con- 
demned for his indifference to or misuse of the truth. 

For its ultimate success propaganda depends on its 
ability to present in the most favorable light the ideas 
which a group seeks to promote and to ignore or dis- 
parage the ideas of its opponents. Often the greatest 
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p ROBABLY no one knows to what extent or how 


amount of effort will be devoted to attempts to con- 
ceal the real objective of the propaganda; at other 
times this will be lavished on attempts to discredit, 
belittle or embarrass the opposition. Although these 
efforts will often lead those who put them forth to 
areas and paths that border upon or run into the truth, 
these danger zones will be avoided as carefully and as 
long as possible lest the framework of favorable at- 
titudes and reactions be weakened or destroyed 
by dangerous facts. 

While people have become more astute and more 
mistrustful of what they hear and read, propagandists 
have become more expert in the practice of their art. 
The very skepticism that has been born of the ex- 
cessive or clumsy use of propaganda has been utilized 
by the most alert propagandists as a new point of en- 
trance to the ever-open-to-prejudice mind of the aver- 
age person. Affecting a confidential tone or language, 
seeming to “lay all the cards on the table”, disclaiming 
all intention to deceive, avowing an utter lack of 
financial or other selfish interest in the outcome of his 
hearer’s or reader’s decision, the artful propagandist 
lays a firm foundation on which ultimately to erect, 
with the unconscious aid of the hearer’s or reader’s 
gullible mind, a structure of usable conviction. 


TRANGE as it may seem, even men of scientific 

minds are not safe from the emotional and in- 
tellectual sallies of the propagandists. Doctors of 
medicine are constantly subjected to pseudo-scientific 
propaganda from the manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
tical preparations. Samples of new products, accom- 
panied by literature phrased in the high-sounding 
jargon of the industry, are mailed to all members of 
the profession, and these, accepting the proferred 
statements at their face value and having no individ- 
ual means of verifying or correcting them, confidently 
experiment with these products on selected “guinea 
pigs” among their patients. 

Engineers, both privately and publicly employed, 
are sometimes led to recommend the purchase of un- 
tried and even basically-unsound appliances through 
technically-phrased overstatements or misstatements 
of their qualities and efficiencies. Even the caution 
and doubts of technically-trained men can be over- 
come by propaganda that has been properly designed, 
if their prejudices, unavoidable lack of information, 
and natural optimism are properly dealt with. 


DITORS of newspapers and magazines, however 
great their desire to serve their readers well, are 

not invulnerable to the well-planned attacks of the 
propagandist. Every day thousands of pieces of propa- 
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ganda material, designed to influence the judgment, to 
fan the prejudices, to allay the doubts, to appease the 
consciences of well-meaning publishers and writers 
emanate from the offices of various propaganda agen- 
cies. Labor organizations, associations of business 
men, consumer groups, cooperative bodies, political 
parties, government departments, other publishers, 
academic groups, banking institutions, statistical 
organizations, “confidential reports” writers, invest- 
ment houses, inventors, patent attorneys, anti-labor 
associations, “industrial counsellors”, Washington “be- 
hind-the-scenes” letter-writers, free-lance “personal- 
relations” experts, and scores of other types of propa- 
ganda sources pour an almost endless stream of spe- 
cial-interest pleading across the editorial desks of this 
country. Scarcely a day passes without at least one ex- 
ample to remind us of the need for incessant watch- 
fulness against the cleverly-worded and artfully-con- 
ceived products of these “molders of public opinion”. 
And most editors have neither the time nor the facili- 
ties for testing the truthfulness of all the freely-offered 
publicity that reaches them. Consequently much of it, 
perhaps most of it, is given the dignifying and impos- 
ing dress of type presentation and is disseminated 
among the information-hungry but factually-under- 
nourished populace to add to the already staggering 
amount of misinformation that afflicts people who try 
to appraise fairly and judge wisely. 

Propaganda is not necessarily either bad or good in 
its effects. Of some propaganda the real effects can 
not be foreseen, because it is seldom possible to ap- 
praise correctly the value of its objectives or the im- 
portance, nature or extent of its influence. In some 
cases the ultimate effects may never become known. 
The propaganda for and against the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquors, state ownership of public utili- 
ties, government regulation of industry, public em- 
ployment of the privately-unemployed, and dozens of 
similar social problems may have both good and bad 
effects at the same time, and the decisions that may 
be made in public policy as the result of it may have 
effects that are entirely outside the range-of-view of 
people of our day. Labor-organization propaganda in 
favor of higher wages and shorter hours may lay upon 
some employers temporary burdens too heavy for 
them to bear. yet it may focus attention on a problem— 
the proper relation between wages, hours, prices and 
profits—that must be solved in the interest of indus- 
trial peace. Propaganda for the stricter regulation 
of business may result in the imposition of temporary 
hardships but it may tend to lift the standards of busi- 
ness conduct to higher ethical levels. Propaganda for 
the public employment of the privately-unemployed 
may lead to minor inequities and abuses, but it cer- 
tainly will increase the public’s interest in a problem 
that has too often been looked upon as one of purelv 
private concern. Propaganda urging a wider use of 
milk as a beverage may, despite its harmful effects on 
the coffee industry, render a social service by raising 
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the general health level. Propaganda in favor of 
peace, however desirable that end may be, may lead 
to ignoring some of the most effective ways of pre- 
serving it. 

Propaganda may be serviceable or disserviceable, 
but whatever its nature, it is an old and well-estab- 
lished method of influencing human action. From 
Plato’s Republic to Hitler’s Mein Kampf propaganda 
has been approved and used by leaders of thought and 
action in all ages. The discovery of the art of writing 
greatly widened the opportunities for propaganda, 
even if it did no more than enable Hammurabi to in- 
scribe records of his prowess on the temple stones of 
Babylonia or the Samnites to fill the walls of Pompeii 
with election appeals. The invention of printing gave 


still more scope to the ambitious propagandists of 
later years. 


INCE those days propaganda has served many 

masters and many causes. Through its powerful 
voice and facile pen the aims, desires and hopes of 
farmers, trade unionists, educators, manufacturers’ as- 
sociations, railways, public utilities, and professions 
have found expression. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Electric Light Association, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Cotton Textile Institute, 
the American Federation of Labor, the American Red 
Cross, the Friends of the Soviet Union, the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals illustrate the variety of interests 
that can be and have been served by the instrument of 
propaganda. The boy who brags of his father’s 
strength in order to gain admittance to the neighbor- 
hood “gang” is as much a propagandist as the house- 
wife who boasts of her social contacts to extend her 
credit with the corner grocer, or as the government 
which, to arrest the falling morale of its people, in- 
vents mythical enemies both within and without its 
borders and then knocks them down with loud ac- 
clamation of its political and diplomatic “victories”. 


In our rapidly-changing social order the opportuni- 
ties for the propagandist are practically unlimited and 
the temptations to indulge his craving for influence 
and to serve the interests that employ him readily 
transfer propaganda from the realm of facts to the 
land of make-believe. The daily newspaper—its news, 
its editorials, its advertisements—is filled with service- 
able and disserviceable propaganda; magazines, bill- 
boards, directing traffic signs, practically all forms of 
written and spoken language have either the flavor, 
the form or the substance of propaganda of a sort. 
But in the words of the cynic in Porgy and Bess “It 
ain’t necessarily so”. And even these words of ours, in 
so far as they urge the adoption of a more critical 
attitude toward what one hears and reads, constitute a 
form of propaganda, which may contribute a mite to- 
ward the “canceling-out” of the kind designed to mis- 


lead. 
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By W. E. TRAUFFER 


INSTALLS NEW TYPE OF DUST-COLLECTING 


HE plant of the Medusa Portland 
| pat Co. at Crescentdale, near 
Wampum, Pa., enjoys the distinc- 

tion of being one of the pioneer opera- 

tions in the cement industry west of 

the Lehigh Valley. To the observer, 
however, this plant is distinguished by 

its up-to-date methods and the mod- 

ern equipment used. Always among 

the first to adopt means of improving 

its operations, the management of this 
company recently installed in this plant 

a Buell dust-collecting system for the 

removal of kiln dust which was for- 

merly discharged through the stacks. 

This system is of a type new to the 

cement industry of this country, al- 

though numerous installations have 

been operating successfully for years 

The Wampum plant from hillside east of it. = European cement plants. 

The original plant at Wampum was 
built in 1874 by the Wampum Cement 
& Lime Co., Ltd. This was taken over 
by the Crescent Portland Cement Co., 
which in 1909 built the present plant 
near the old one, of which only the 
foundations now remain. In 1929 the 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. purchased 
the Crescent property and retained the 
“Crescent” trademark. 

Many improvements were made to 
this plant both during and before its 
present ownership. In 1920 and 1922 
waste-heat boilers and new raw- and 


Duct from one of the boilers with screw- 
conveyor below the collectors. 


finish-grinding mills were installed; 

in 1925 a Fuller-Kinyon raw-mate- 

rial-blending system was put in and 

cement-storage silos were built. A new 

steam power-plant was added in 1926. 

Two of the dust collectors showing fan housings and ducts. In 1935 Vanderwerp recuperators were 
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installed on two kilns. Two more re- 
cuperators, two separators and a cooler 
were installed in 1936, at which time 
the raw-grinding department was re- 
built. In 1937 another separator was 
added, new mill feeders and equipment 
for the production of mortar cement 
were installed, and a modern new wash- 
room for the employees was built. The 
1938 program so far has included the 
installation of secondary superheaters on 
the waste-heat boilers, new blending- 
bin and kiln feeds and the flue-dust 
collecting system. 

The rock used in this plant is ob- 
tained from a mine, which has been 
developed into one of the most extensive 
operations of its kind. Stone is loaded 
by 5 Osgood air shovels into cars, which 
are “spotted” by mules and hauled to 
the mine opening by Porter coke-burn- 
ing steam locomotives. The mine roof 
is 18 ft. high and the rooms are 30 
ft. square, affording ample ventilation. 
In May, 1938, a worked-out section of 
the mine was leased out for the grow- 
ing of mushrooms. The combination 
of humidity, coolness and darkness 
seems to be ideal for this type of hor- 
ticulture, which is becoming quite a 
popular by-product for limestone mine 
operators. 

Sand required in the mixture is re- 
ceived by motor trucks from a deposit 





The 18-ft. separator which operates in closed 
circuit with the two finish-grinding tube-mills. 


2 mi. from the plant. Stone is brought 
to the plant by a Leschen continuous 
tramway, which is % mi. long and has 
a capacity of 125 tons per hr. The 
crushing is done in an Allis-Chalmers 
No. 8 McCully machine followed by a 
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Close view showing two sets of four cells each, collecting dust from two of the four kilns. 








A view of the plant from across the water-supply pond. Cableway from quarry in left 
background, 


Pennsylvania hammer-mill. A con- 
veyor with a Link-Belt traveling trip- 
per discharges the stone into three bins. 
Sand is stored in a fourth bin. In with- 
drawing the stone from these bins with 
belt-feeders, a rough blending is ob- 
tained on a belt-conveyor. A Merrick 
Weightometer weighs the material on 
the conveyor and for every 1,000 Ib. of it 
a predetermined amount of sand is auto- 
matically discharged from the sand bin 
on the conveyor. 

This raw mixture is discharged into 
two 7-ft. by 60-ft. rotary driers, from 
which the dried material goes to a 
bucket-elevator followed by a belt-con- 
veyor. A small dust-collector has been 


installed at this point. This conveyor 
replaced an inclosed drag-chain convey- 
or formerly used. Steam is released 
from the dried material in passage, giv- 
ing it an additional cooling. The raw 
material then passes to a bin feeding 
the No. 1 Hercules mill. The product 
of this mill goes to an elevator followed 
by screw-conveyors feeding a bin for the 
No. 3 and 4 Traylor 7-ft. by 26-ft. raw- 
grinding tube-mills. 

Originally there were four bins, two 
for the two raw-grinding mills and two 
for the two finish-grinding mills. These 
mills were originally 2-compartment 
machines used for raw grinding only, 
but when separators were installed in 
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One of the three proportioning feeders used 
in the masonry-cement department. 


closed-circuit with them they were con- 
verted into tube-mills and two of them 
were transferred to clinker grinding. 
When the original system of direct-feed- 
ing to the raw mills was replaced, the 
bottom of one of the bins was cut off 
to give more headroom. Two screw- 
conveyors now withdraw material from 
this bin into two smaller bins. Slightly 
more material is fed to the two raw-mill 
feed bins than the mills can handle and 
any excess is carried over the bins and 
returned to the elevator feeding the 
large bin. In this way the feed bins are 
always kept full. This system was de- 
signed to prevent the material from 
arching in the large bin and flooding 
the mills. Now any material flooding 
out of this bin joins the overflow of the 
small bins and is recirculated. Dog- 
leg screw-feeders set at an inclination of 
25 deg. feed the two raw mills, each of 
which is grinding 100 bbl. per hr. to 90 
per cent. through 200-mesh. 

The product of each raw tube-mill 
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is elevated to its individual Sturtevant 
16-ft. separator. The “rejects” are re- 
turned to the mill at the trunnion feeder 
following the dog leg feeder. The fine 
product of each separator is discharged 
into an individual 10-in. Fuller-Kinyon 
pump feeding the four 21-ft. by 90-ft. 
reinforced-concrete blending bins of 
the Fuller-Kinyon raw-material-blend- 
ing system. At present the material is 
reclaimed from these silos by a single 





The rotary cooler with automatic scales in 
foreground. 


screw-conveyor feeding a cross screw- 
conveyor followed in series by an ele- 
vator and a screw which serves the four 
kiln-feed bins. A second collecting 
screw-conveyor under the blending silos, 
to be installed later, will make it pos- 
sible to feed half of the material with- 
drawn to the two pumps for recircula- 
tion through the system and even better 
blending than is now obtained. 

A circulatory kiln-feed system is also 
used. Any excess material is carried 
over the bins by the screw-conveyor and 
is returned in another screw to the ele- 
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The masonry-cement department with some of the bins, vibrating feeders and tube-mills. 
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vator in closed-circuit. One of the four 
kilns now in use is 10 ft. and 8 ft. in 
diameter and 132 ft. in length, and the 
other three kilns are 8 ft. by 125 ft. in 
size. One of the 125-ft. kilns has been 
equipped with a Manitowoc Minogue 
circumferential feeder, which introduces 
the material into the kiln under the bed 
of material already in it. This method 
of feeding has reduced the dust loss con- 
siderably, a result that is especially im- 
portant in this plant because waste-heat 
boilers are used. There are also two 
8-ft. by 125-ft. kilns which are not now 
connected, but which can be recondi- 
tioned if they are ever needed. 

Each of the four kilns is equipped 
with a Manitowoc Vanderwerp recup- 
erator. The first two recuperators were 
installed on two of the 125-ft. kilns. 
Newer Type CI short-plate type recup- 
erators are on the other 125-ft. kiln and 
the 132-ft. kiln. According to A. F. 





The dog-leg type of feeder on one of the 
finish-grinding tube-mills. 


Krebs, superintendent, these recupera- 
tors have reduced the coal consumption 
from 120 Ib. to an average of about 85 
lb. per bbl. when making standard 
Portland-cement clinker. The recupera- 
tors are also credited by Mr. Krebs with 
improving the grindability of the clin- 
ker to such an extent that, with the aid 
of improvements made in the finish- 
grinding department, the capacity of 
that department has been increased 50 
per cent. 

This year most of the cement pro- 
duced has been of a special type 
which has required about 95 Ib. of coal 
per bbl. This increase in fuel consump- 
tion was partly due to the necessity 
for more heat for the waste-heat boilers 
because of the greater power demand 
when grinding this cement. 

The clinker was formerly discharged 
from the kiln at temperatures over 2,000 
deg. F.; now the clinker-discharge tem- 
perature averages about 900 deg. F. 

The installation of the Minogue 
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feeder on one of the kilns also increased 
its capacity somewhat. 

The exhaust gases are drawn from the 
kilns at a temperature of about 1,450 
deg. F. into four 750-hp. Edgmoor 
waste-heat boilers equipped with pri- 
mary and secondary Foster-Wheeler su- 
perheaters and Greene fuel economizers. 
A fifth 1,000-hp. waste-heat boiler, for- 
merly used for the two inactive kilns, 
is now used as an auxiliary. It is fired 
by a Herborn Engineering Co. “Blo- 
matic” stoker. Fans draw from the eco- 
nomizers into the four new Buell dust- 
collectors, which, in order to obtain 
compactness, have been grouped into 
dual units each serving two kilns. Each 
collector consists essentially of four 
Type 10% A cells or cyclones, four for 
each kiln. The flue from each fan rises 
vertically to a horizontal chamber which 
turns at a right angle toward the 
collector. This chamber is separated 
into four sections of equal width by 
three vertical steel dividing plates. Each 
section then diverges to one of the four 
cells serving that kiln. The air from 
these four collectors is vented to the at- 
mosphere through four old kiln stacks. 

The collected dust from each set of 
four cells is discharged into a hopper. 
The dust in these four hoppers drops 
into a screw-conveyor, which is fol- 
lowed by a bucket-elevator that dis- 
charges the dust into a concrete silo in 
line with the four raw-material-blend- 
ing silos. Dust can be fed from this 





The two 16-ft. separators in closed circuit 
with the two raw-grinding tube-mills. 


bin direct to the raw-material flow pre- 
ceding the blending bins or it can be 
discharged into trucks. Much of this 
dust has been sold to farmers. 

Clinker is discharged from the kilns 
to three Link-Belt Peck carriers, which 
feed an 8-ft. by 8414-ft. rotary cooler. 
This cooler was shipped from the com- 
pany’s plant at Bay Bridge, O. It has 
been divided into quadrants by steel 
plates, each one of which is divided on 
each side by an angle iron. Clinker is 
discharged from the cooker at a tem- 
perature of 115 deg. F. on a belt-con- 
veyor and is weighed by a Merrick- 
Weihtometer as it passes to a bucket- 
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Short-plate recuperator on one of the four kilns. This photo was taken before operations were 
resumed. 


elevator feeding the No. 3 Bradley Her- 
cules mill-feed bin. The No. 2 Hercules 
mill is used as an auxiliary and can be 
used for preliminary raw or finish grind- 
ing if necessary. Screw-conveyors and 
elevators carry the Hercules mill product 
to the bin feeding the No. 1 and 2 Tray- 
lor 7-ft. by 26-ft. finish-grinding tube- 
mills. A circulatory feed system identi- 
cal with the one in the raw department 
is used. The product of the tube-mills 
is elevated to an 18-ft. Raymond separa- 
tor equipped with a double Whizzer. 
The separator “rejects” are returned to 
the mills. One of these mills is now 
producing 110 bbl. and the other 125 
bbl. per hr. grinding to 1,750 specific 


surtace area. 





The circumferential feeder which is being 
used successfully on one of the kilns. 


It is interesting to note that the 3 
Hercules mills were formerly used for 
preliminary clinker grinding and 8 tube- 
mills were used for finishing. This 
work is now being done with one Her- 
cules mill and the two converted tube- 
mills in closed-circuit with the separa- 
tor. Two of the 8 tube-mills are used 
occasionally in the production of 
masonry cement and other special prod- 
ucts. A Jeffrey Waytrol feeder is used 
under each of three bins, one of which 
is used for cement, one for lime and one 
for stone. They discharge to a com- 
mon screw-conveyor. 

The finished Portland cement is dis- 
charged from the Raymond separator to 
an 8-in. Fuller-Kinyon pump which 
puts it in storage. Four storage silos 
with their inclosed star bin hold 116,000 
bbl. and the old stock-house has a ca- 
pacity of 94,000 bbl. One pack-house 
serves both storages. The four 4-spout 
baggers have individual belt-conveyors 
which carry the sacked cement into cars. 


Erratum ; 


In an article describing the use of 
quarry waste by the New Castle Lime 
& Stone Co. on page 63 of the Septem- 
ber issue, it was stated in error that 
each of the four Bradley mills grinds 
an average of 35 to 38 tons per hr. The 
article should have said that all four 
mills combined produce this average. 
As each of these mills has a nominal 
capacity of from 8 to 10 tons per hr., 
the original statement gave an entirely 
wrong impression concerning the re- 
sults obtained. 
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MODERN KILN PRACTICE 






By WILLIAM C. RIETH 





IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 


duction of a high-grade, well-burned 

and sound cement clinker the rotary 
kiln still retains its place. 

From calculation we know that the 
dry-process kiln is lower in fuel con- 
sumption; at the same time figures also 
show that the efficiency of such a kiln is 
low, a subject which will be discussed 
in another article at a later date. The 
wet process, therefore, will be given first 
consideration. It is to be recommended 
for five reasons: 

1. In the preparation, mixing and 
control of the raw material with the ad- 
dition of water up to 40 per cent. it as- 
sures a more finely-ground product. 

2. Uniformity in kiln feed and clinker 
product. 

3. Simplicity in its operation, elimi- 
nation of rock and shale driers and han- 
dling equipment. 

4. Power and labor economy. 

5. Cleanliness and the reduction of 
dust losses, which effects a saving in ad- 
ditional handling equipment that would 
otherwise be required for the mixing 
and proper utilization of the dust due 
to its alkali accumulation or to irregu- 
larity which interferes with the chemi- 
cal constituents of kiln feed. 

Kiln Design.—Great efforts have been 
made to offset the cost of the additional 
fuel necessary for the dehydration of the 
raw material, and this result has been 
accomplished with the introduction of 
the large rotary kiln with inner arma- 
tures. This kiln comes in various diam- 
eters from 10 to 15 ft. and in lengths 
up to 600 ft., according to its output. 

Some of these kilns are of the straight 
uniform-diameter type throughout their 
length; others are kilns with enlarged 
diameters either in the calcining zone or 
in the calcining and dehydrating zones. 
In the latter case the enlarged-diam- 
eter zones are easier to equip with heat- 
ing elements of maximum surface area, 
for the transmission of heat for drying 
and partial calcination of the raw ma- 
terial within a shorter distance of kiln 
length, thus keeping down the length o 
a kiln. 

For the efficient evaporation of the 
water and partial decarbonization of the 

raw materials the modern kiln is 
equipped with flow restrictions, such as 
chains, lifter devices or other metallic 
bodies of large exposed surface areas. 


Fev. the efficient and economical pro- 
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built within 10 ft. from the feed end 
and up to 75 ft. in length into a kiln, 
depending, of course, on the length of 
such a unit. The purpose of these re- 
strictions is to provide the maximum 
evaporation surfaces, to facilitate the 
transfer of heat from the hot gases to 
the material to be burned at lower tem- 
peratures, reducing radiation losses to 
the minimum and achieving low fuel 
consumption for the clinkering of the 
slurry. The object of the operator is to 
conserve and utilize every possible B.t.u. 
furnished by the fuel and to have the 
exhaust gases leave the kiln at their 
lowest temperature. 

For the clinkering of cement slurry 
the following heat transmission takes 
place: 

1. Evaporation of mechanical and 
combined waters. 

2. Expulsion of carbon dioxide. 

3. Combustion of any organic mat- 
ters or carbonaceous materials. 

4. Oxidation of the iron compounds. 

5. Oxidation of the iron sulphates and 
pyrites from rock. 

6. Partial combination of oxidized 
sulphur with the calcium oxides. 

7. The mechanical reaction by diffu- 
sion through the flux and final forma- 
tion of the clinker. 

Kiln-Size Determination—In the de- 
termination of the length of a kiln some 
manufacturers go somewhat to extremes 
in their recommendations, but it de- 
pends more upon the cubical contents 
of the kiln’s burning or calcining zone 
rather than the length of the kiln itself. 
For instance, for a 2,000-bbl. daily ca- 
pacity a 300-ft. rotary kiln, with a prop- 
erly-balanced enlarged-diameter burn- 
ing or calcining zone and a balanced- 
length dehydration zone, equipped with 
sufficient heating elements exposing 
large surface areas, can be designed to 
be as efficient as a 400-ft. straight kiln, 
operating on a 95 per cent. operating 
hour efficiency and at less cost. 

The writer prefers to put the addi- 
tional cost of the extra 100 ft. of length 
into a good sized rear housing for the 
initial collection of dust, thus increasing 
the overall efficiency of operation of such 
a kiln unit and making it possible to 
utilize the full percentage of accumu- 
lated dust from electric precipitators for 
the efficient operation of these units. 

A kiln which, in order to give more 


than 2,000 bbl. output, may be made as 
large as 600 ft., may, in case of irregu- 
lar market conditions, become a liability 
rather than a real effective unit in com- 
parison to the amount of grinding 
equipment necessary for such a large in- 
stallation. In my opinion, it defeats the 
principle of economical manufacture of 
the product by increased power, labor 
and maintenance cost, in addition to the 
large investment and overhead charges 
which must be carried while such a unit 
is idle. A continuous ten-months oper- 
ation in the year with two balanced 
kilns of equivalent output should be 
recommended in preference to one unit 
operating half of the time, where occa- 
sions may arise for shut-downs due to 
unavoidable circumstances which affect 
the brick lining and the kiln’s physical 
structure, increasing maintenance and 
repair cost, fuel expenditures, disorgan- 
izing labor conditions, and increasing 
overhead charges generally. A two-kiln 
system also provides greater flexibility 
so that various grades of clinker can be 
produced for the special cements called 
for by large government projects as well 
as soft-burned and lower-grade cements 
meeting standard specifications, and 
these can be produced at lower cost, 
meeting keen competition. 

Fuel Cost.—In sections where the fuel 
cost is low it is a matter of the time 
wherein large kiln units are supposed to 
write themselves off. Where the fuel 
cost is high, due to long freight hauls, 
unsound labor conditions, preparation 
and storage costs, it is advisable to in- 
vestigate other types of kilns, which are 
sold strictly on guarantees covering op- 
erating efficiencies and fuel savings and 
which meet local conditions that forbid 
the installations of unusually long kilns. 

The Lepol Kiln—The Lepol type of 
kiln was introduced to the market as a 
so-called combination unit, consisting of 
an individual drying and calcining fur- 
nace in connection with a short rotary 
kiln. A kiln of this type has been suc- 
cessfully used during the last three years 
by the Spokane Portland Cement Co. at 
Irvin, Wash. [See Pir anp Quarry, 
January, 1936, pp. 80-88, 90. | 

In this particular case local conditions, 
space and high fuel cost would not al- 
\ow the installation of a long rotary 
kiln. Also, the problem was one of re- 
construction involving the replacement 
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of an old 8-ft. diameter by 160-ft. dry- 
process kiln which had a capacity of 800 
bbl. per day, now 1,200 bbl. The Lepol 
kiln had to meet all the requirements in 
order to warrant its investment, which 
involved approximately 40 per cent. 
more money than the installation cost of 
a modern rotary-kiln plant with all the 
appliances for reduced fuel consump- 
tion. The guarantee called for a kiln 
to burn 15 per cent. less fuel than the 
most efficient rotary kiln now in opera- 
tion, and to give a 50 per cent. increase 
in output over that of the original in- 
stallation, based on 680,000 B.t.u. fuel 
consumption in comparison with that 
of the improved rotary kiln, 900,000 
B.t.u. on dry coal. The writer prefers 
to call the Lepol system a semi-wet 
process unit, in which the dry material, 
depending on its consistency, is satu- 
rated with a uniform spray of water 
usually 12 to 14 per cent., to make it 
possible to nodulize the raw material in 
a rotary drum. The drum is properly 
speeded to enable the material to be 
formed into true spherical balls of uni- 
form diameter. From the drum these 
are fed to, and evenly distributed in 
thickness of 6 in., on a stoker-type grate 
conveyor of a large table area. This 
slow-moving traveling grate, 7 ft. 
wide and 38 ft. long, is built of heat- 
resistant material and is erected within 
a steel-incased, insulated and firebrick- 
lined boiler-housing, in which the hot 
gases from an 8-ft. diameter by 100-ft. 
rotary kiln at approximately 1,800 deg. 
F. are forced through the bed of balls 
or pebbles. The latter thus exposed a 
large surface area for the effective ab- 
sorption of moisture and the partial cal- 
cination of the kiln feed before it enters 
the kiln. The exhaust stack tempera- 
tures average from 250 to 275 deg. F. 

The procedure for the final clinkering 
is the same as in any other rotary kiln, 
except that, on account of its nodulized- 
pebble structure of the material in the 
decomposition zone, it holds the radiant 
heat in the critical zone where it is most 
needed, resulting in a higher flame tem- 
perature and a strongly-oxidized atmos- 
phere in the fluxing compartment. Un- 
der these conditions the clinker is 
heat saturated sufficiently to produce a 
highly-burned, crystalline and sparkling 
clinker consisting of infinitesinal par- 
ticles of a very high grindability for the 
production of a high-surface area ce- 
ment. 

On account of the intricate design of 
such a furnace and the highly-developed 
mechanical features subjected to ex- 
treme temperatures and physical hard- 
ship the cost is bound to be higher than 
that of any other unit. Considering, 
however, the fact that the actual fuel 
saving amounts to 220,000 B.t.u., equiv- 
alent to 17 Ib. of coal per bbl. of clinker 
burned, one can hardly question the 
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justification of its additional expendi- 
ture if the investment should write it- 
self off within 10 years. 

There are, of course, arguments 
against such an installation, involving 
power, maintenance, and the additional 
labor cost necessitated by the require- 
ment of skilled burners especially 
trained for the successful functioning of 
such a furnace. 

These facts are important to a man- 
agement, and while it may be true that 
they affect only a small percentage of 
the fuel saving, they become practically 
nil since they are offset by lower grind- 
ing costs owing to the superior-quality 
clinker, a reduction of dust losses, less 
expensive dust-abatement equipment, 
and reduction in maintenance cost due 
to the simplification of the dust-han- 
dling facilities. 

When new problems are involved, 
such as the utilization of the waste 
stack gases of a kiln for steam genera- 
tion, a Lepol kiln can not be of any 
merit. Any standard-type rotary-kiln 
plant producing high stack tempera- 
tures will meet the demands for the suc- 
cessful operation of waste-heat boilers 
with either the dry or the wet system. 

Slurry Driers, Filters and Calcinators. 
—There are many other kinds of equip- 
ment to decrease fuel consumption and 
increase kiln output worthy of investi- 
gation before coming to a decision on 
the installation of a new kiln unit. 

The slurry filter is an efficient de- 
watering system and serves its purpose 
well, reducing the moisture content of 
a slurry from 40 to between 18 and 12 
per cent., depending on its fineness and 
the plasticity of its argillaceous ingre- 
dients. Thus, it curtails fuel consump- 
tion in direct ratio to the percentage of 
water expelled. 

These filters are particularly suitable 
in plants equipped with waste-heat 
boilers for steam-generating purposes. 
The Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
at Osborn, O., has installed these filters 
with remarkable success. It has re- 
duced its fuel consumption nearly 15 
per cent. and increased its output ap- 
proximately 10 per cent., with an in- 
crease in boiler efficiency and a decrease 
in power cost by the curtailment of 
stand-by power. 

The calcinator and the slurry drier 
are of entirely different construction. 
They consist of steel-incased, insulated 
and bricklined inclosures, housing the 
vertical cylindrical double drums or a 
horizontal rotary-type container, which 
hold chains or hollow cylindrical heat- 
ing elements that offer large exposed 
surface areas and through which the 
exhaust gases of the kiln are forced to 
heat these media. The latter in turn 
transfer the heat to the surrounding 
slurry, instantly driving off the moisture, 


and producing a partial calcination of 
the raw material. 

The flow and temperatures of the 
gases are controlled by means of an elec- 
trically-operated damper and _ stack- 
draft control apparatus to maintain a 
uniform exhaust temperature averaging 
from 300 to 450 deg. F. escaping to the 
atmosphere. These machines are reli- 
able and are easy to install over the 
feed end of a kiln in direct connection 
with the rear housing and stack. With 
the exception of the exhauster a ma- 
chine of these types does not take much 
power, averaging from 30 to 50 hp., ac- 
cording to the volume of gases handled. 

The calcinator is adaptable to both 
the dry and wet systems and its func- 
tions are similar to those of a Lepol 
furnace. It is low in maintenance and 
operating cost, giving a fuel saving as 
high as 23 per cent. and an increased 
kiln output up to 18 per cent. The 
additional power consumption is com- 
pensated for by the reduction in dust 
losses, and the simplicity of its opera- 
tion. 

Chain systems and inner armatures 
of large surface area, built into a dry- 
ing zone of an existing modern kiln, 
show greatly enhanced kiln efficiencies 
with calculated fuel savings guaranteed 
to merit their investment. They are not 
as flexible as a drier or a calcinator. 

Spray System.—The spray system, 
such as that covered by the Rigby pat- 
ents in England, by which the slurry 
under a high pressure is fed into the 
feed end of a rotary kiln and the on- 
rushing exhaust gases, has not met with 
much success in this country and has 
practically been abandoned. European 
engineers, however, have not stopped to 
improve upon the system, and in 1935 
the writer installed one of the systems 
with great success at the Victorville, 
Cal., plant of the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co. 

In brief, the slurry under high pres- 
sure is forced through a series of pat- 
ented spray nozzles, within 6 ft. of the 
end inside the kiln into the passage of 
the exhausting kiln gases in such an in- 
finitesimal fine spray covering the en- 
tire exposed cross-sectional kiln area 
that, when in contact with the hot 
gases, readily releases its moisture. 

It accomplishes a fuel saving of 15 per 
cent., with an increased kiln output of 
12 per cent., which for the small invest- 
ment involved with such a system cer- 
tainly justifies a trial. 

Two Eastern plants and_ several 
plants in the Northwest have equipped 
some of their kilns with the system. 

Clinkering and Clinker Coolers —In 
the clinkering of the raw materials heat 
is evolved and for that reason every bit 
of sensible heat of the clinker as it 
leaves the kiln should be utilized by 
means of either cooler-zone extensions 
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or other apparatus. This exothermic 
heat should be used to advance the 
flame temperature for complete com- 
bustion of the fuel, radiating heat of 
the material and thus increasing the 
heat intensity for the fluxing and final 
firmation of clinker. 

These ends may be attained by the 
use of the following equipment: 

|. The lengthening of the cooler-zone 
extension as part of the kiln, placing the 
burner within 20 to 30 ft. from the ac- 
tual clinker discharge. 

2. A series of small-diameter cooler 
drums, built around the outside kiln 
shell at the burning and cooling zone 
and rotating with the kiln, with chain 
restrictions for transmission of the heat 
to the air which passes freely through 
these drums and through port holes 
into the kiln, thus assuring the full ben- 
efit of the secondary air necessary for 
the combustion of the fuel with the 
primary air under automatic control to 
regulate the amount of excess air. 

3. Air-quenching and pressure-type 
cooler, consisting of a grated apron or a 
reciprocating-type shaker conveyor with 
a large table area, built within a brick- 
lined steel inclosure, the red-hot clinker 
from the kiln being fed by gravity to 
che cooler through a hermetically-sealed 
clinker spout from the kiln hood and 
avoiding every possible cold air infiltra- 
tion. 

A blast of air is induced and forced 
uniformly through the bed of slowly- 
moving clinker. This air is sufficiently 
heated so that when it strikes the red- 
hot clinker it rapidly increases its ab- 
sorption of the sensible and radiating 
heat from the glowing clinker. This is 
effective in improving the flame tem- 
perature and final combustion of the 
fuel. The percentage of heated air for 
both primary and secondary use is auto- 
matically controlled, and its flow is re- 
stricted by a damper and compartment 
divisions to utilize only such heated air 
as is necessary for the most effective 
and economical combustion, holding ex- 
cess air to the minimum. This type 
changes the characteristic of the clinker 
structure and produces a more easily 
grindable clinker, so that whatever ad- 
ditional power and maintenance cost is 
necessary to operate such a unit will be 
offset by the saving in the grinding. 

4. The large-diameter bowl-type cool- 
er with segmental shaker grates placed 
directly underneath the discharge end 
of a rotary kiln, carefully air-sealed to 
the brick-lined clinker spout and the 
cover plate of the bowl. 

The clinker drops on a slotted-cone 
table feeder which rotates at speeds de- 
pendent on the quantity of clinker to 
be handled and from which it slowly 
travels toward the outer diameter of the 
bowl over the segmental shaker grates, 
the product falling through a blast of 
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air into an oscillating chute which dis- 
charges the clinker on a conveyor at 
within approximately 50 deg. F. of at- 
mospheric temperature. The entire 
equipment is incased, offering a neat 
and compact lay-out, eliminating every 
radiation loss and providing a cool 
burner-floor basement. 

5. The standard rotary cooler under- 
lying the kiln and connected to the 
clinker pit from which the hot clinker 
drops by gravity into the cooler. The 
air passing through the cooler takes up 
the heat from the clinker, operating on 
the stack draft of the kiln. 

This installation has always been 
considered a fuel saver, and in compari- 
son to the straight shaft-type clinker pit 
without a cooler accomplished a saving 
of 12 per cent. in fuel. The main ob- 
stacle to getting better results lay in the 
insufficient passage area and the restric- 
tions, where the heated air from the 
red-hot clinkers enters the clinker-hood. 
A partial induced draft by means of the 
primary blower, with a cyclone collector 
to trap the suspended fine clinker dust, 
raised the efficiency. However, a small 
percentage only of this super-heated air 
could be used with success, interfering 
with the burning conditions, causing 
too close firing within the proximity of 
the kiln hood, and destroying the ef- 
fect of true heat utilization. In plants 
where coal is used for fuel some of this 
hot air is also used for drying the coal 
and, with gravity-type coal driers, the 
equipment gives good results. 

This type of cooler has usually been 
built too small, and not sufficient time 
has been allowed for the air used for 
secondary combustion to pick up the 
heat to full advantage. 

The installation of flow restrictions, 
consisting of metallic heating elements, 
breaker and lifter plates and retaining 
screens for sizing the clinker, and the 
introduction of blast air, has practically 
doubled the efficiency, clinker leaving 
the cooler within 100 deg. F. of the 
atmospheric temperature. 

6. Straight shaft-type coolers with 
drag chains suitably housed to allow 
air to pass over the hot clinker, have 
ripened into fuel efficiency, but not to 
the extent that they can be compared 
with the more modern and highly de- 
veloped equipment. 

7. Recuperators that force air through 
port holes from the outer kiln shell into 
the burning zone so that it filters 
through the red-hot clinker in the 
course of its travel are on the market. 

8. Straight-type shaft coolers in which 
the clinker zig-zags its way by gravity 
into a drag-conveyor’ of suitable length 
properly housed, forced air passing over 
the moving hot clinker. These have 
shown fuel savings and superior qual- 
ity clinker. This system is inexpensive 
and soon pays for its investment. 


Radiation Losses from Kiln Shell.— 
Attempts have been made to insulate 
the kiln in order to reduce its radiation 
losses which comprise 10 to 12 per cent. 
of the entire fuel consumption. 

In the burning zone, in which the 
temperatures are the hottest, insulation 
between the brick lining and the kiln 
shell has been disappointing inasmuch 
as a certain amount of cooling from the 
outside is required to protect the lining 
and to assure a continuity of operation. 
Brick to withstand these extremely high 
temperatures has not as yet been devel- 
oped. It is, however, possible that the 
high abrasive, high heat-resistant mag- 
nesite brick, now on the market, used 
with a balanced heat-insulating ma- 
terial may solve the problem and effect 
a considerable saving. However, in- 
sulation, back of the burning zone to 
the feed end of a kiln and extending 
approximately two-thirds of the entire 
length has been successfully used, and 
the reduction in radiation losses paid 
for the attempts within the first year 
of its installation. In most cases a sil- 
o-cel calcined brick is used for this pur- 
pose and will give years of service, but 
there are other insulating materials on 
the market that give promise of equal 
results. 

Power—Only a small amount of 
power is required to rotate a kiln, if it 
is properly designed and _ perfectly 
aligned and if it is provided with either 
ring-oiling or roller bearings to keep 
frictional losses at the minimum. 

For the control of the speed of a kiln 
the variable-speed a.-c. motor with a re- 
sistance controller and placed in syn- 
chronism with the kiln-feed mechanism 
is probably the most economical driv- 
ing unit. Signal lights on the burner 
floor should be adopted as a check on 
the proper working condition of the 
equipment. 

The bulk of the power is used as 
follows: 

Burner blower, furnishing 25 per 
cent. of the primary air. 

Cooler blower, furnishing the sec- 
ondary air for the completion of com- 
bustion. 

Stack exhaust fan, for the withdrawal 
of the kiln exhaust gases. 

Coal-feeding mechanism or oil-feed 
pump. 

Cooler drive. 

Handling and conveying mechanisms 
for carrying the raw material to the 
kiln feeder, for dust and clinker trans- 
portation, which also includes the cal- 
cinator or similar device. 

The total kiln power requirements 
average about 10 per cent. of the total 
power required to produce a barrel of 
cement. 

Gas Analyzers and Recording Instru- 
ments.—A further improvement, which 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Lubrication 
of Equipment 





I. Pneumatic-Drilling Tools 


EAR and tear on_pit-and- 

quarry equipment is very rapid 

because of the inherent rough 
nature of the work and the exposure of 
the equipment to all sorts of weather. 
The air generally contains considerable 
grit and dirt, much of which is usually 
very abrasive. Much of the equipment 
also is usually exposed to rain, and not 
infrequently hand tools, such as air- 
operated drills, are dropped into water 
puddles. Because of the operating con- 
ditions and surroundings and despite 
the clever oil and grease seals it is im- 
possible to exclude all water and dirt 
from the bearings, gearings and other 
moving parts, especially when the 
equipment is not maintained in good 
mechanical condition. Admissibly, re- 
gardless of the maintenance practiced, 
the useful life of this equipment is short 
compared with other classes of ma- 
chinery. 

Such rock drills as sinkers, drifters, 
stopers, etc., are subjected to service at 
least as severe as, if not more so than, 
that of general pit-and-quarry equip- 
ment. These tools actually “breathe” 
the dusty air and, as a rule, are left 
much of the time in the open, even 
when not in use. These tools are un- 
questionably precisely and durably 
made of fine materials, but unless prop- 
erly cared for their life is comparatively 
short. In this connection correct lubri- 
cation is the most important single fac- 
tor. 

Briefly, the benefits of correct lubrica- 
tion are: 

(a) Higher efficiency as indicated 
by increased footage drilled per shift 
and decreased air consumption. 

(b) Increased life of tool as made 
evident by decreased wear, thereby re- 
ducing maintenance costs. 

(c) Reduced air consumption by 
providing essential oil seal between 
piston and cylinder. 

(d) Fewer “dry tools’ during 
operating periods and less rusting dur- 
ing idle periods. 

All these factors act in combination 
to decrease operating, maintenance, 
power, depreciation and_ lubrication 
costs. 
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Correct lubrication involves not only 
the selection of a proper lubricant for 
the service and tool at hand, but also 
a practical and systematic application 
of the lubricant in the correct amount 
at all times. 

MeETHops OF APPLICATION 

Generally, the lubricant is applied to 
these tools by one or a combination of 
two of three methods, as follows: 

(a) Hand oiling; (b) Pulsation oil- 
ing; and (c) Air-line oiling. 

Hand Oiling—The most common 
method of hand oiling these tools is to 
pour oil or semi-fluid grease into the air- 
hose connection at the tool. This is ob- 
viously a very inefficient and wasteful 
method, because much more lubricant 
than is required is generally used, much 
of which in most cases is spilled on the 
ground. Due to the excess of lubricant 
usually poured into the tool much of it 
is blown out the exhaust immediately 
the tool is started, having rendered lit- 
tle if any lubrication. Moreover, oper- 
ators frequently neglect to oil until the 
tool slows down or stops. In such an 
instance the tool operates for consider- 
able time without adequate lubrication 
and as a result the moving parts wear 
rapidly, overheat, and frequently score 
or scuff. 

An improved method of hand oiling 
is accomplished by means of the cup 
oiler shown in Fig. 1. This oiler, at- 
tached by means of a T-pipe fitting to 
the air-line close to the tool, affords a 
means of measuring the amount of oil 
introduced into the drill. And, since it 
has a funnel-shaped opening, less oil is 
likely to be spilled. In these respects it 
is an improvement over the practice of 
pouring oil into the hose connection. 
It does not, of course, prevent the opera- 
tor from forgetting to oil at the required 
period. 

When the handle is turned vertically 
upward, as shown, the cup can be filled 
with oil. Turning the handle down 
empties the oil charge into the air-line, 
whence it is carried by the air stream 
in a “slug” or “slugs” into the tool. 

Pulsation Oiling—Although pulsa- 
tion oilers are of many designs and 
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shapes, yet they all operate in a manner 
similar to that of a heart. 

The air within the cylinder of a pneu- 
matic tool is subjected to rapid pres- 
sure changes, due to the reciprocating 
motion of the piston. Referring to Fig. 
2, as the air pressure in the cylinder 
builds up some air flows upward and 
opens the ball valve and escapes into 
the space above the oil. While the ball 
valve is open, a minute quantity of oil 
seeps into the cylinder and is distributed 
by the air over all rubbing surfaces with 
which contact is made. When the ex- 
haust port opens, the air pressure in the 
cylinder drops and the ball valve closes, 
thereby shutting off the oil feed to the 
cylinder. Obviously, this type of oiler 
provides a minute supply of oil to the 
cylinder on each stroke of the piston. 

Some pulsation oilers are designed so 
as to feed an extra quantity of oil when- 
ever the throttle valve is closed, thus 
providing ample lubrication when the 
tool is again started. 

This type of oiler operates very satis- 
factorily provided all the air and oil 
ducts leading to and from the oil reser- 
voir are kept open. 

Regardless of the type of tool and de- 
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sign, these oilers should be filled at least 
twice during each shift of 8 hr. In 
some cases, where a tool is operated 
practically continuously, three or more 
fillings may be necessary. 

Air-Line Oiling —The air-line oiler is 
a very efficient device for applying oil 
to pneumatic tools. It circumvents the 
objection to refilling the pulsation oiler 
during the operation period as its ca- 
pacity is generally sufficient to allow 
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increased difficulty in dragging the hose 
when moving the tool. If they are 
placed too far from the tool, the oil will 
not be thoroughly dispersed in the air, 
consequently it will enter the tool in 
slugs. Under these conditions it is gen- 
erally necessary to increase the rate of 
feed in order to secure good distribu- 
tion throughout the interior of the tool. 
It is also recommended that each tool 
be provided with an individual oiler, 
otherwise some tools will probably re- 
ceive less than their proportional part 
of the oil. 


SERVICE Factors AND 
Oit REQUIREMENTS 
In addition to the method of appli- 
cation, the following six factors are of 
major importance as they require that 
certain properties be had by the lubri- 
cant if it is to render efficient and effec- 


However, if the air is conducted 
through long pipes or is stored in re- 
ceivers, it cools and consequently some 
of the moisture condenses. But if pro- 
visions are not made for its removal 
much of this condensate will be carried 
along by the flow of air as free water 
and will enter the tools. 

Where the wet-type of tool is em- 
ployed, additional water may, if the 
connections are not tight, come from 
the supply used for removing the cut- 
tings from the drill hole. The amount 
of water coming from this source de- 
pends mainly upon the mechanical con- 
dition of the tool and the care of the 
operator. If the water-tube connection 
at the backhead of the tool is kept well 
packed, if the water tube extends into 
the drill-steel shank 1 in. or mere, and 
if the operator carefully regulates the 
water supply to form a thin paste of the 
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Fig. 2 


filling at night for the next day’s work. 
It is fully automatic and requires only 
a thorough periodic cleaning. 

Several air-line oilers operate on the 
principle of the common spray gun 
(Fig. 3). One design, however, makes 
use of the capillary properties of felt 
wicking for carrying the oil from the 
chamber into the air line (Fig. 4). 

All air-line oilers are so designed that 
they operate regardless of the direction 
of air ow. Some, however, do not op- 
erate satisfactorily when placed in a ver- 
tical or inclined position. 

Air-line oilers for most effective lu- 
brication should not be placed more 
than 15 ft. from the tool. Some object 
to placing them so close because of the 
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Fig. 3 


tive service: (a) water; (b) tempera- 
ture; (c) air impurities; (d) air pres- 
sure; (e) forces; and (f) drill speed. 

Water is usually present in pneu- 
matic tools in the form of either liquid, 
vapor, or both. Air always contains 
some moisture. The term “dry air” is 
relative; it simply means that any given 
air is drier than some other air used as 
a standard of comparison. Moisture is 
always “squeezed” from air when com- 
pressed at constant temperature, because 
of the reduction in volume. The action 
is similar to squeezing a wet sponge. 
Temperature, however, has an opposite 
effect upon the capacity of air to re- 
tain moisture. Roughly, each 20 deg. 
F. increase in the temperature of the 
air doubles its moisture-carrying capac- 
ity. The result is that in compressing 
air the rise in temperature due to com- 
pression increases its capacity to carry 
moisture at a greater rate than the de- 
crease in volume reduces it. As a re- 
sult of this temperature-pressure effect, 
compressed air leaves the compressor 
carrying ail the moisture it contained 
as free air. In fact, it will absorb more 
moisture should it come in contact with 
water. 


cuttings, little if any water will get into 
the tool from this source. 

Water in pneumatic tools tends to 
scrub the oil films from the rubbing sur- 
faces. Unless the lubricant is correctly 
compounded and of the right viscosity 
or body, the oil film will be washed off 
and metal-to-metal contact will occur, 
resulting in increased friction, wear and 
overheating. 

Quarrying is done in all sections of 
the world, from the tropics to the frigid 
north. Consequently, pneumatic tools 
are required to operate in temperatures 
above 100 deg. F. as well as many de- 
grees below zero. Naturally, under 
these varied conditions drills operate 
over a wide temperature range. 
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Moreover, the expansion and com- 
pression of the air within the cylinder 
has an effect upon the operating tem- 
perature. At the exhaust port it is not 
unusual for ice or frost to form. And, 
when a tool is allowed to “over-stroke,” 
flames may shoot from the exhaust, due 
to excessive compression pressure. 
Obviously, the lubricant must _pos- 
sess properties that will allow it to flow 
freely at low temperatures and spread 
uniformly over all rubbing surfaces, and 
at the same time, under high-tempera- 
ture conditions, it must possess the 





requisite body to form tough, tenacious 
film that will prevent metal-to-metal 
contact. 

In quarries it is difficult entirely to 
prevent dust, dirt and other impurities 
from getting into the intake air of the 
compressor. In addition, other impuri- 
ties, such as scale, rust, dirt, etc., are 
found in the air-transmission lines. 

To a certain extent many of these 
solid impurities are carried by the air 
into the tool, thereby contaminating the 
lubricant and adversely affecting the 
formation of oil films. 
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Fig. 6 


Many of the impurities of the air may 
be eliminated by locating the intake of 
the compressor in clean, cool surround- 
ings and providing it with an efficient 
air-filter. Thoroughly cleaning the air 
before it is admitted to the compressor 
pays dividends on the cost of the best 
air-filter obtainable. 

Considerable benefit will be derived 
by blowing the air lines before attach- 
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ing the tool. This practice cleans the 
lines of any impurities that may have 
collected during the idle period. 

Air pressures are generally not higher 
than 100 lb., which can not be consid- 
ered high. Line pressure, however, is 
not a criterion as to the maximum pres- 
sure, that may exist in a tool cylinder, 
because most tools are so designed that 
the piston is air-cushioned at the end 
of the strokes. This air-cushioning in- 
creases the pressure well above that of 
the line. 

It is common practice to grind off the 
small end of the piston when it has 
worn. Likewise, the drill-steel shank is 
frequently ground. This practice may 
cause the piston to “over-stroke”, and 
result in excessive compression pressure 
accompanied by a corresponding tem- 
perature increase. 

The lubricant, therefore, is required 
to adhere to the metal surfaces under 
high pressure and temperature condi- 
tions and at the same time form a film 
of the requisite strength. 

The rifle-bar, chuck parts, rotating 
mechanism and other parts are sub- 
jected to heavy impact forces. The 


flutes or splines on the rifle-bar and in 
the rifle-bar nut are not only subjected 


to extreme pressures but are also sub- 


jected to high sliding action, which pro- 
duces rapid wear unless they are at all 
times completely covered with a film 
of oil. 

The stratification of the rock often 
causes misalinement of the drill steel 
and chuck parts. This throws excessive 
loads on the chuck and its bushings. 
The movement of these parts is so slow 
that the lubricant is not carried into the 
small clearances unless it possesses the 





Fig. 8 


ability to creep into small spaces. A 
light-bodied oil will creep, but it does 
not possess the necessary body to with- 
stand the heavy pressures usually ex- 
isting between chuck parts. It is, there- 
fore, important that the lubricant be of 
sufficient body to withstand the heavy 
pressures and at the same time be capa- 
ble of creeping into small clearances. 
While the number of blows struck 
per minute by a pneumatic tool varies 
(Continued on page 44) 








TABLE I.—Recommended Lubricants for All Sizes and Types of Rock Drills 





Viscosity (S.U.S.) 











Lubricant Pour Point | Fire Point | Flash Point | Compound- 
100 Deg. F .| 130 Deg. F. | 210 Deg. F. (Deg. F.) (Deg. F.) (Deg. F.) ing* 
(per cent.) 
Oil A 1,100 440 90 10 400 360 17 
Oil B 575 240 60 10 385 350 16 














Grease C A high-grade, water-resistant lime-soap grease of soft consistency (No. 2). It should be 





neutral, that is, should not contain any excess free fatty acid or alkali. 





* Compounding refers to the percentage of animal or vegetable oil added to mineral oil. By compounding 
a mineral oil its surface tension is redu and, as a result, the compounded oil adheres more strongly to wet 


metal surfaces. 








Oil A is recommended for heavy mounted tools (drifters, etc.) operating under severe conditions. 
Oil B is recommended for all light hand-held tools (sinkers and plug drills) and light mounted 
machines operating under any conditions. Satisfactory mixed- and naphthene-base oils are also 


available outside these viscosity ranges. 


Some drills have a pulsation oiler located in the front head (see Fig. 3) for supplying lubricant 
to the chuck parts. These tools in general require grease. A grease which conforms to the speci- 


fications as given above will generally meet in full the lubrication requirements of these tools. 
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PROBLEMS 


the millions of dollars worth of sen- 

sible heat which has made its exit 
through the rotary kiln chimneys of the 
lime and refractory-dolomite industries 
in this country alone in the last twenty 
years and to express it in kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy, a solid train of rail- 
road cars loaded with coal reaching 
from Kansas City to goodness knows 
where, boiler horse-power, or other 
terms. But it is sufficient to say that if 
your coal input is greater than from 16 
to 19 per cent. of your outtake of fin- 
ished goods, you need to investigate 
and find out why. 

There are ways too numerous to men- 
tion in which this waste could be uti- 
lized in other manufacturing processes, 
but much difficulty accompanies the 
combining of unrelated industries. 
Therefore, it remains for each operator 
of this type of equipment to control his 
own waste. Of course, as long as en- 
tire industries are common offenders, 
the purchasers of their products con- 
tinue to pay for the waste as part of the 
value of the commodity, but sooner or 
later some operator will apply correc- 
tive measures in his plant and the sav- 
ings will be so unbelievably large that 
he will immediately undersell the mar- 
ket and his competitors will be forced 
to take similar corrective steps. This is 
an elementary cycle but, nevertheless, 
it is the process by which many im- 
portant achievements arrive. 

The conservation of fuel was un- 
doubtedly the major thought which 
prompted the installation of the four 
long rotary kilns which went on the 
production line last year but, as men- 
tioned in preceding discussions on this 
subject, the expected lime-to-coal ratio 
has in most cases failed to materialize 
proportionately to the length or capital 
outlay. The majority insulated the lin- 
ing with the exception of the burning 
zone, where the liners rest against the 
shell of the kiln. However, in one of 
the kilns which has had considerable 
publicity the burning zone was disre- 
garded and insulation was placed 
throughout the length with the excep- 
tion of the extreme feed end where, for 
a substantial distance, there is no lining 
whatsoever, the charge rolling on the 
shell of the kiln. Difficulties were ex- 
perienced and, as liners in the hot zone 


[’ would be fairly simple to estimate 
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Fuel Economies of the Rotary Lime Kiln 


are not renewed, what remains of the 
old insulating material is removed and 
the new bricks are placed against the 
shell. In this instance if it were not for 
the deliberate admission of cold air for 
tempering purposes and the radiation 
losses through the unlined section at the 
feed end, the stack temperatures would 
closely approach those of the much 
shorter kilns. With exit gas tempera- 
tures of 1,200 to 1,400 deg. F. there can 
be no appreciable fuel saving, so that 
the long kiln in itself is not the answer. 

It might be said that the only reason 
for increasing the length of the kiln to 
300 or more ft. is to allow a sufficient 
reduction in gas temperature to take 
place normally, so that elements of heat- 
resisting metal (which still have very 
definite exposure limits) can be used 
to assist in the transfer. Where equip- 
ment of this kind is employed, the man 
who pays the coal bills swears by them 
and the fellow who repairs the kiln 
swears at them. During recent years 
metallurgy has contributed tremen- 
dously in alloy steels that not only will 
withstand extended exposure to semi- 
high temperatures, but also possess 
abrasive resisting qualities. This method 
of heat transfer through metals has 
demonstrated its ability to perform the 
desired function in some instances, but 
local conditions frequently make its use 
impractical. Furthermore, the initial 
outlay is known to be very high and as 
successful applications are rare, consid- 
eration of such a scheme should be ap- 
proached advisedly. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
from time to time with various devices 
intended to utilize the high-temperature 
gases passing from rotary lime kilns, 
culminating in the arrangement de- 
scribed by Theron C. Taylor before the 
annual convention of the National Lime 
Assn. in 1937. Since that time, how- 
ever, much laboratory work assures the 
ultimate success of the preheater. It is 
now possible and practical to transfer 
more heat to the stone through a few 
inches of proper exposure in a pre- 
heater than can be accomplished by nor- 
mal progression through 100 ft. of the 
cold zone of a rotary kiln. The effi- 
ciency of the stationary bin type pre- 
heater as a means of heat recovery is 
bound to be very great as radiation 
losses are extremely low. The problem 


of heat conservation by insulation is 
much reduced from the corresponding 
problem in the rotary kiln, so the only 
other questions which pertain to the 
utilization of rotary-kiln exit gases that 
are as yet not generally known are: 
Can the stone level of rotary-kiln feed- 
size stone be lowered slowly and evenly 
over a broad area in order that uniform 
exposure to high-temperature gases is 
obtained? Can the time element of ex- 
posure be controlled? Is the process 
sound practically? Perhaps the greatest 
difficulty which had to be overcome was 
that of channeling or the traveling of 
stone through one section of the pre- 
heater faster than another. This in it- 
self is the keystone to systematic and 
complete heat recovery. When chan- 
neling occurs, the gases, because of less 
resistance, follow the fastest moving 
stone, so that the dormant section soon 
becomes choked and useless. By the use 
of a special bin design, a careful with- 
drawal method, and an arrangement of 
inverted angles in parallel the rotary- 
kiln exit gases enter the preheater 
through inlet ducts and are drawn off 
through outlet ducts. The distance be- 
tween the hot-air ducts, being capable 
of adjustment, determines the extent of 
preheat and the draft losses. The stone 
under treatment moves evenly and 
smoothly through the bin, distribution 
being practically perfect; thus the an- 
swer to the first two questions is defi- 
nitely affirmative. 

The picking up of small particles of 
stone and dust by the hot moving gases 
originally gave much trouble, but when 
stone channeling was overcome this dif- 
ficulty eliminated itself. It was only 
natural that the gases passing through a 
restricted area—the section through 
which the stone was moving—would by 
increased velocity carry much fine ma- 
terial which would invariably settle out 
in the wrong place and _ noticeably 
shorten exhauster-impeller life. With 
an even distribution throughout the 
stone-bed area though, fine sizes are not 
disturbed. Of course, the presence of 
dust and fine particles of stone in the 
feed is always detrimental to good ro- 
tary-kiln practice and should be elimi- 
nated regardless of preheating. Pre- 
heating should be especially attractive 
where washed stone containing a high 
percentage of moisture is used as feed. 
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In such cases the saturated stone is first 
exposed to lower temperatures which 
have the effect of driving off moisture 
slowly, thereby avoiding the creation of 
pressure resulting in steam and the 
breaking open of the stone when it is 
passed through a feed pipe into 1,400- 
and 1,500-deg. gases. Explosion doors 
in the preheater are important, but very 
slight danger exists if sealing rings are 
kept tight and the CO and H, in the 
exit gases is maintained in the neigh- 
borhood of .1 per cent. With a stone 
bed of from 10 to 21 in. and draft losses 
of from 3 to 7 in., temperatures of the 
gases entering the preheater as high as 
1,600 deg. F. are reduced to minus 300 
deg., and as much as 12 per cent. sur- 
face calcination is obtained, so the an- 
swer to the third question as to “sound 
practicability” is also “yes.” 

By way of comparison it is interesting 
to note that in a 175-ft. kiln surface cal- 
cination is hardly noticeable until the 
charge has reached a point approxi- 
mately 90 ft. from the discharge end of 
the kiln, and in the experience of 300 ft. 
kilns with insulated linings the charge 
moves to approximately the same point 
before equal calcination is noticeable. 
Hence in the former the charge has 
moved approximately 85 ft. and in the 
latter instance roughly 200 ft. to reach 
the same degree of calcination possible 
in the preheater. 

In order to give some idea of the 
original cost of purchasing a rotary kiln 
the following approximate figures have 
been prepared. They do not include 
foundations, hoods, coolers or seal 
rings, merely the bare shell with tires 
and bearings. 
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Cost oF Rotary KiLns 
7-ft. by 100-ft. kiln 2 tires $135 per ft. 
7-£t. by 120-ft. kiln 2 tires 143 per ft. 
8-ft. by 125-ft. kiln 2tires 160 per ft. 
8-ft. by 140-ft. kiln 2tires 166 per ft. 
8-ft. by 150-ft. kiln 2tires 173 per ft. 
8-ft. by 175-ft. kiln 2tires 178 per ft. 
8-ft. by 200-ft. kiln 2tires 171 per ft. 
8-ft. by 300-ft. kiln 4tires 218 per ft. 
9-ft. by 150-ft. kiln 2tires 201 per ft. 
9-ft. by 175-ft. kiln 2tires 204 per ft. 
9-ft. by 200-ft. kiln 4tires 207 per ft. 
9-ft. by 250-ft. kiln 4tires 208 epr ft. 
9-ft. by 300-ft. kiln 4tires 223 per ft. 
10-ft. by 175 ft. kiln 2tires 225 per ft. 
10-ft. by 200-ft. kiln 4tires 236 per ft. 
10-ft. by 300-ft. kiln 5tires 220 per ft. 
11-ft. by 250-ft. kiln 4tires 247 per ft. 
11-ft. by 310-ft. kiln 5tires 251 per ft. 

Let us take, for example, the total 
cost of the 8-ft. by 150-ft. kiln and com- 
pare it with the total cost of the 8-ft. by 
300-ft. kiln and it will readily be seen 
to be considerably more than double in 
first cost. To this must be added main- 
tenance and lining in practically the 
same proportions. 

At this time it should be mentioned 
that the length of the kiln, when other 
factors are included, has a strong bear- 
ing on economy as far as coal consump- 
tion is concerned but has no effect what- 
ever on the production rate. Therefore, 
if careful consideration is given to first 
cost, lining, maintenance figures and 
comments herein mentioned, little dif- 
ficulty should be experienced in pur- 
chasing a preheater which will at least 
equal the operating efficiency of the 
long kiln from the difference between 
the 150-ft. and 300-ft. kilns in shell cost 
alone. 


Well known are the three stages in 
the making of lime in a rotary kiln: 
preheating, actual calcining, and de- 
heating. In the first instance we try to 
recover the excessive temperatures cre- 
ated in the second phase, and in the 
third stage an effort is made to transfer 
(latent) heat from the completely- or 
nearly-burned lime in as short a time 
as possible to the primary and secondary 
air used for combustion. In existing 
technique very little control of the 
rapidity of combustion is possible, and 
as the zone of actual disassociation is 
comparatively short, especially when 
pulverized coal is used as fuel, the sec- 
tion of the kiln has sometimes been in- 
creased and corbels of brick have been 
built to retain the charge in this area as 
long as possible. 

However, it has never been conclu- 
sively proved that lime moves through 
and leaves such an enlargement or re- 
striction in the order of its entry. Both 
methods are high in first cost, carry 
structural difficulties and have a tend- 
ency to increase the percentage of lime 
spallage. In the preheating zone fes- 
tooned chains, brick baffles and other 
devices have been used to alter gas 
stratification and expedite the recovery 
of available heat. In many instances 
the desired results have been hardly no- 
ticeable, but increased maintenance costs 
have been much in evidence. There- 
fore, it seems that the rotary kiln should 
serve chiefly as a calcining agent, with 
its diameter unaltered and its length not 
over 150 ft., its function being to raise 
the temperature of the preheated charge 
to the necessary stage and discharge it 
when the burning is complete. By so 
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doing we keep our kiln structurally 
sound with the simplicity of 2-bearing 
support, low in operating and mainte- 
nance as well as first cost. 

Then by reversing the process of pre- 
heating we accomplish deheating, which 
process Carries even more attractive fea- 
tures than its counterpart at the other 
end of the kiln. According to the size 
of the deheater, the hot lime still more 
than 500 deg. F. above the decomposi- 
tion point can remain in the carefully 
insulated section for any desired period 
of time. To those of the opinion that 
the cooling rate alters vital character- 
istics in the lime, such control should 
be very attractive. As the lime moves 
evenly down through the grate section, 
the degree of heat desired is extracted 
and the temperature of the secondary 
air raised accordingly. However, in this 
procedure, it will be seen from the dia- 
gram, the position of the fan places the 
deheating section under pressure and by 
so doing the necessity of an expensive 
unit for handling air and gases of high 
temperature is avoided. 

In many rotary plants the cooling of 
the product is of tremendous impor- 
tance, but unfortunately the lime indus- 
try has tried to apply coolers that were 
originally designed for service in other 
industries, where the requirements are 
not so exacting. To the best of the 
writer's knowledge there is not a prac- 
tical mechanical device for the effective 
cooling of lime in service anywhere. 
Because of this weakness, one of the 
most important phases in the process 
has been neglected, the general idea 
being “anything to get the lime cool 
enough to transport on conveying 
equipment and load in wooden box- 
cars.” Furthermore, the modern ro- 
taries are capable of a wide production 
range; this flexibility is of outstanding 
value in periods of business instability 
but unfortunately the cooler is invari- 
ably the limiting factor. Some after- 
coolers do a fairly efficient job in the 
lower kiln-output range, but when the 
operator desires to avail himself of the 
advantages of the upper-bracket quali- 
fications of his kiln, he finds his cooler 
restricts him to very definite limits. 
With stationary deheaters of proper 
size their mild treatment of an easily 
breakable material, their time-control 
factor, their extremely-low maintenance 
cost should be of vital interest to all lime 
producers. 


Lubrication (irom page 41) 

with size, make, and design, yet the 
average rubbing speed of the piston is 
generally about 1,000 ft. per min. The 
force of the blow struck varies as the 
square of the velocity at the instant of 
impact. Although the average speed is 
comparatively low, yet the speed at the 
instant of striking the drill-steel is usu- 
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ally between 2,000 and 3,000 ft. per min. 
It is, therefore, desirable that the piston 
be moving at a high rate of speed when 
it strikes the drill-steel. A slowly-mov- 
ing piston not only strikes fewer blows 
per minute but also less effective blows. 
Only an oil of the correct body at the 
operating temperature, capable of main- 
taining complete oil films over all rub- 
bing surfaces will insure the lively pis- 
ton and valve action so essential to se- 
cure maximum drilling speed. 
Recommended Lubricants —From the 
foregoing discussion it may be thought 
that it would be necessary to use sev- 
eral different lubricants of wide-varying 
characteristics in order to meet the exact 
requirements of rock drill lubrication. 
Such, however, is not the case, as many 
years of actual experience has demon- 
strated that rock drills under all condi- 
tions can be effectively lubricated by 
not more than three lubricants of the 
typical analyses indicated in Table I. 





Rieth (from page 38) 

has put the entire kiln control into the 
hands of plant management, superin- 
tendent and chemist, has been the adop- 
tion of gas analyzers for the determina- 
tion of the carbon dioxide and monox- 
ide gases to check the heat balance and 
fuel consumption in connection with 
control of the air for proper combus- 
tion with the least excess air. 

Electrically-operated stack dampers, 
actuated by draft-pressure instruments, 
have materially reduced ring troubles 
in the feed end as well as in the final 
decomposition zone, thus increasing the 
kiln-hour efficiency and the continuity 
of operation. 

Pyrometer control apparatus, indicat- 
ing and recording instruments, for tem- 
perature control at the stack and the 
discharge end and with thermostatic 
control for the secondary and primary 
air have been used successfully, effect- 
ing savings, functioning as a self-exer- 
cising medium to relieve the kiln burn- 
er of his responsibility for irregular pro- 
duction, and eliminating low kiln effi- 
ciency. 


May Develop Island 


Magnesite Deposits 

According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, the Venezuelan government is 
very much interested in developing the 
magnesite properties on the Island of 
Margarita, not so much for revenue, 
perhaps, as to furnish a livelihood for 
some 60,000 people on the island who 
have almost no employment yet wish to 
remain there. So far no other deposits 
of magnesite of any importance are 
known in Venezuela, at least none has 
been operated. 

The deposits were first exploited in 
1907, the material being used for manu- 
facturing carbon-dioxide gas as well as 





calcined magnesite. After many ups and 
downs, the properties are being con- 
sidered again for exploitation. 

Development work is reported to 
have proved the existence of large beds 
of exceptionally pure magnesite close to 
the surface and cheaply mineable by 
quarrying methods. In 1916 the price 
agreed upon was $10 a ton, free along- 
side vessel, and the cost of production 
was around 25 bolivares (equal at that 
time to about U. S. $5) a ton, of which 
about $2 was for quarrying and the re- 
mainder for development work, trans- 
portation, loading boats, royalty, and 
other expenses. It was thought that 
the cost of production might be reduced 
considerably in time. 

Some time ago, it is understood, 
formation of a company among the 
Venezuelans to work the mines, in case 
the government should take them over, 
was contemplated but no one seemed 
to have the necessary experience either 
to evaluate the properties or to manage 
and develop them, so that for the time 
the idea was abandoned. Expert advice 
from outside technical men is needed, 
and the employment of chief personnel 
from abroad is required for the mines 
if the government is to develop the 
magnesite properties. However, it is 
probable that should some company of 
good standing and resources approach 
the present owners or the government, 
satisfactory contracts for development 
or outright purchase could be effected. 


Feldspar Production 


Reaches Highest Level 

The feldspar industry in 1937 again 
broke all previous production records, 
sales of crude topping the 1936 peak by 
10 per cent. and sales of ground spar 
surpassing by 18 per cent. the 1936 
high, according to the Bureau of Mines. 
Low-cost western feldspar largely in- 
creased its share of the total output. 
Technical research by the National 
Feldspar Assn. on effects of feldspar in 
glassmaking, refinements in methods of 
chemical analysis of feldspar and 
studies of the application of froth flo- 
tation and agglomerate tabling to feld- 
spar recovery reflect the keen competi- 
tive situation in the industry. 

Of particular interest is the use of 
nepheline syenite to replace feldspar in 
whole or in part in the container glass 
industry. A modern processing plant 
at Rochester, N. Y., is now grinding 
and refining the crude material shipped 
in from Canada. It is estimated that 
possibly as much as 10,000 tons of 
nepheline syenite may have been im- 
ported from Ontario during 1937. Re- 
search now in progress forbodes possi- 
ble further invasion of feldspar outlets 
by other minerals such as spodumene 
and pyrophyllite or by slags from cer- 
tain process industries. 
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A view of the new plant of the Saticoy Rock Co. while still under construction which illustrates the unusual design of this all-concrete structure. 


NE of the most interesting of 
O the many new sand-and-gravel 

plants built in 1937 is that of 
the Saticoy Rock Co. near El Rio, Cal. 
Designed by J. C. Buckbee, a member 
of the company’s board of directors, 
this plant embodies many original fea- 
tures of mechanical and structural de- 
sign and of operation, and requires lit- 
tle equipment considering the capacity. 
It is patterned to some extent after Mr. 
Buckbee’s conception of an ideal sand- 
and-gravel plant as built for the Eau 
Clair Sand-Gravel Co. and described in 
the May, 1933, issue of Pir anp 
Quarry. Although designed to pro- 
duce 100 tons per hr. with 20 per cent. 
crushed material, this plant easily pro- 
duces 125 tons per hr. 

This plant is located in the Santa 
Clara River valley, 3 mi. north of El 
Rio. The deposit is in the plain of this 
river, which is the chief source of ag- 
gregate supply for Ventura and Santa 
Barbara Counties. This plant went 
into operation in December, 1937, re- 
placing another plant 4 mi. north op- 
erated by this company for many years. 
This was a simple and efficient plant 
of wooden construction with a capacity 
of 90 tons per hr. The depletion of 
the deposit around this plant made it 
necessary either to move it or build a 
new plant, and the latter course was 
adopted. 

The company owns a property of 45 
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Looking down the main conveyor from the plant at the track hopper. 
pile pit in the foreground is a return conveyor. 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


A California Gravel Plant Noted for 
Originality of Design and Operation 


Under the surge stock- 
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acres on which the new plant is located 
and from which material is being ex- 
cavated. An additional 700 acres of 
land in the old river-bed flood plain is 
under lease. Good sand and gravel are 
known to exist to a depth of 100 ft. A 
water well drilled on the property did 


Cars being loaded with gravel by a crawler 
drag-line. Settling pond is at left. 


not strike clay until a depth of 172 ft. 
had been reached. The depth of exca- 
vation will necessarily be governed by 
the elevation of the water table. This 
level is highest, about 40 ft., between 
February 1 and June 1, and drops to 
65 or 70 ft. below the surface during 
the remainder of the year. For this 
reason a level about 35 ft. deep is be- 
ing opened for wet-weather operation. 
A second level at 60 or 65 ft. will later 
be opened for operation during the dry 
season. The material in the deposit 
averages about 50 per cent. minus 
¥,-in. and 60 per cent. minus 4-in. 
There are very few large bowlders. 
About 20 per cent. of the material is 


over 3% in. in size and will be crushed. 

A crawler drag-line loads material into 
two 7-ton steel side-dump cars, which 
are hauled to the plant by a 7-ton Plym- 
outh gasoline locomotive. The haul 
averages about 500 ft. Later more cars 
and an additional locomotive will be 
needed. The cars are of original de- 
sign with side gates which are auto- 
matically released for discharge by a 
spreader between the tracks at the hop- 
per. When the empty car returns over 
this spreader the gates are released and 
snap shut of their own weight. These 
cars are equipped with 10-in. flat griz- 
zly bars, which the drag-line tilts when 
necessary to dump an occasional bowl- 
der. 

The contents of the cars are dumped 
into a circular concrete hopper of 50-ton 
capacity. The rails over this hopper 
are supported on I-beams instead of 
ties, so that the track can be turned to a 
new angle when pit operations have 
moved far enough to make this advis- 
able. A 36-in. by 60-in. Stephens- 
Adamson reciprocating feeder dis- 
charges the material from the hopper 
on a sloping grizzly, from which the 
oversize goes into a 14-in. by 38-in. Al- 
loy Steel Foundry Co. roller-bearing 
crusher. This is now set to reduce to 
3Y4-in. minus. 

The crusher product is discharged on 
a 24-in. by 146-ft. inclined belt-con- 
veyor. The material passing through 
the grizzly drops on the belt-conveyor 
ahead of the crushed material. This 
conveyor can discharge on a 24-in. by 
132-ft. inclined conveyor running to the 
plant or to a surge stock-pile below. 
When the upper conveyor belt is 
stopped the material simply overflows 
the skirt boards and the end of this con- 
veyor and falls into storage. These 
conveyors have a pitch of 4 in. in 12 in., 
which is practical because of the high 
percentage of sand. 

The discharge pulley of the stock-pil- 


The 7-ton gasoline Jocomotive and the two 7-ton cars at the plant hopper. 


ing conveyor is 26 ft. above ground 
level and the stock-pile is formed in an 
excavation in the form of an inverted 
cone extending 26 ft. underground. A 
live storage of 800 tons is obtained in 
this manner. Material is reclaimed 
from the stock-pile through a concrete 
hopper, from which a 36-in. by 60-in. 
Stephens-Adamson reciprocating feeder 
discharges it on an inclined return belt- 
conveyor in a concrete tunnel. This 
conveyor is 24 in. wide and 136 ft. long 
and returns the material to the main 
belt-conveyor at a point under the griz- 
zly and ahead of the crusher. 

The second section of the main con- 
veyor discharges on a 4-ft. by 8-ft. 
Stephens-Adamson heavy-duty, double- 


The 14-in. by 38-in. roller-bearing crusher 
with main conveyor to plant below. 


deck vibrating scalping screen. Wire 
cloth with 3-in. openings is used on the 
top deck and 1-in. wire cloth is used 
on the bottom deck. The oversize ma- 
terial is chuted into a 7-in. Allis-Chal- 
mers Newhouse crusher, which is usu- 
ally set with a 2-in. opening but can be 
set to crush down to 4-in. minus if de- 
sired. A 20-in. by 26-ft. belt-bucket 
elevator discharges the crusher product 
into a steel box, which has a rubber 
belt cover to retain the dust. The ma- 
terial can be discharged from this box 
either on the crushed gravel or rock 
screen or on a 24-in. by 14-ft. belt-con- 
veyor feeding the gravel washing and 
sizing screen. 

The material retained on the bottom 
deck of the scalping screen can be fed 
to the Newhouse crusher or to the 
washed-gravel screen as desired. 

The crushed-gravel screen is a 4-ft. 
by 8-ft. Stephens-Adamson triple-deck 
vibrating unit. It usually has two- 
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thirds of %4-in. and one-third of 14-in. 
clear-opening wire cloth on the top 
deck. A steel plate under the 1%-in. 
section carries this product to storage. 
The second deck has %-in. clear-open- 
ing wire cloth. Two-thirds of the bot- 
tom deck has 6-mesh cloth with No. 16 
wire and the other third has 2'4-mesh 
cloth with No. 14 wire. The two fine 
sizes passing through the bottom deck 
are discharged into hoppers, from 
which they are chuted through 5-in. 
steel pipes into storage bins. 

The four coarser products of this 
screen are discharged into four sections 
of a steel distributing box. Gates un- 
der this box make it possible to drop 
each of the four products into its sepa- 
rate bin or to combine any two or more 
sizes into bins in any desired propor- 
tions. The remainder of each size be- 
ing combined goes to its individual bin. 
The distributing box has a hood on 
rails and rollers so that it can be rolled 
out of the way when working on the 
screen. 

The material falling through the bot- 
tom deck of the scalping screen drops 
on a riffle of steel bars. Two 3-in. pipes 





Two of the three vibrating screens used in 
this plant. At left is the sand dewaterer. 


discharge water at the rate of 400 gal. 
per min. on the material sliding down 
these riffles, soaking it preparatory to 
washing and screening. The material 
and water flow on the 4-ft. by 8-ft. 
Stephens-Adamson triple-deck vibrat- 
ing screen used for gravel washing and 
sizing. This screen has eight Chain 
Belt Rex spray nozzles. Usually it has 
two-thirds of l-in. and one-third of 
1%-in. clear-opening wire cloth on the 
top deck. A splitting plate under the 
1%-in. cloth carries this size of product 
to storage. The second deck has %-in. 
clear-opening cloth. Two-thirds of the 
bottom deck is fitted with 6-mesh cloth 
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The circular plant hopper with one of the 7-ton steel cars. In the background is the 2-section 
conveyor to the plant. 


with No. 16 wire for plaster sand or 
4-mesh cloth for concrete sand. The 
other third has 4-mesh cloth with No. 
14 wire for squeegee or 244-mesh cloth 
for roofing gravel. The four sizes of 
gravel retained above the bottom deck 
of this screen are fed through a blend- 
ing and distributing hood to storage. 
This hood is like the one on the 
crushed-gravel screen and serves the 
same purpose. The material which 
falls through the last one-third of the 
bottom deck also goes direct to storage. 

The sand dropping through the first 
section of the bottom deck of the gravel 
screen flows through a flume into a de- 
waterer, which consists of a 4-ft. by 
11-ft. by 4-ft. deep steel settling box 
with a bucket wheel revolving about 
half submerged in water. This wheel 
is supported on bearings resting on the 
top of the box and consists of an 8-ft. 
diameter steel disk, on each side of 
which 20 buckets are fastened. Each 
of these buckets is 14 in. wide and is 
made from 14-in. pipe cut in halves. 
Bolts passing through the extended side 
plates of these buckets fasten them to 
the disk, and steel links or stiffeners 
connect the ends of the bolts. Steel 
pegs in these links can be inserted in 
any of a series of holes in the outer 
sides of the buckets to change the pitch, 
regulating the capacity and the grada- 
tion of the sand produced. 

Small holes in the bottom of each 
bucket help drain the sand picked up, 
and the movement of the bucket on its 
circular path after it is loaded causes 
water and silt to overflow back into the 
box. The sand is discharged from the 
buckets into hoppers on each side of the 
disk. Interchangeable lips of various 
widths on these hoppers can be used 
further to control the fineness of the 
sand. Swing chutes make it possible to 
discharge the sand into any of three 
bins. This wheel is operated at about 
1 r.p.m. 


The overflow gate or weir on this 
box can also be raised or lowered to 
help control the gradation of the sand. 
The overflow goes to waste through a 
10-in. pipe, which is supported by steel 
trusses in three 54-ft. bents carried on 
wooden line poles. A swivel spout 
makes it possible to discharge the waste 
into either of two 125-ft. by 50-ft. silt 
ponds. Weirs will control the overflow 
of clear water into a worked-out pit. At 
present this water is not being used for 





The revolving sand dewaterer and classifier. 
Above is the nearly frictionless curve in the 
water line. 


plant supply. The fine sand and ‘silt 
deposited in the ponds will be dug out 
occasionally and sold as asphalt sand, 
etc. 

The concrete bin structure support- 
ing the plant consists of three rows, 
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The 7-in. suspended-type gyratory crusher 
which reduces oversize from scalping screen. 





each of four 120-ton bins. Truck-load- 
ing gates under these bins are of the 
reverse-arc type usually used for side 
discharge and are lever-controlled. A 
section of pipe welded to the bottom 
lip of each gate diverts the water drain- 
ing out of the bin into a waste flume. 
Inside the bottom of each bin are per- 
forated pipes which help drain off 
water. 

Wash-water for the plant is supplied 
from a 172-ft. well by a 500-gal. per 
min. deep-well pump. The water-line 
to the top of the plant has only one L 
and this is at ground level at the plant. 
At the top of the plant a large arc elim- 
inates friction. A hand-operated der- 
rick on the top of the plant was used 
in its construction and will be employed 
for handling replacement and repair 
parts and supplies. 

In addition to the local controls at 
each machine there are two remote-con- 


trol Square D switchboards. Each of 
the switches in this board has a seg- 
ment which can be removed or turned 
to make contact impossible. A work- 
man repairing any machine can carry 
the proper segment in his pocket until 
the job is completed. 

The use of automatic-dumping cars 
is said to save considerable time. The 
raw-material stock-pile makes the pit 
and plant absolutely independent of 
each other and makes available a re- 
serve supply which eliminates expensive 
interruptions to plant operations caused 
by delays in the pit. In case of a slack- 
ening in demand the key men in the 
































The distributing box on one of the two final 
sizing screens can be rolled out of the way. 


organization can be kept at full-time 
work by operating the pit end until the 
stock-pile is full. The plant can then 





Morors AND Drives 


Primary jaw crusher................. 


Reciprocating feeder 

Main conveyor: First section 
Second section 

Return conveyor 

Scalping screen 


Rock screen 


Secondary gyratory crusher........... 


Oil pumps 
Sand wheel .. 


Deep-well pump 
Return conveyor feeder 
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Sucket-elevator ...................05. 


Motors 
Size Make Drive 
ines 40-hp USS. Texrope 
Rach 74-hp USS. Texrope 
Tees 15-hp. US. Texrope 
Ra akae 15-hp. US. Texrope 
aawas 15-hp. US. Texrope 
aye 7Y,-hp. US. Texrope 
seeese 10-hp. US. Texrope 
rere 10-hp. US. Texrope 
Allis- 
es 60-hp. Chalmers Direct 
Allis- 
eal l-hp. Chalmers Direct 
aaaliad 7%-hov USS. Texrope 
were 7¥4-hp US. Texrope 
Fairbanks- 
ee 100-hp. Morse Direct 


pulley. 


Driven from return conveyor tail 





be operated the remainder of the day. 

The plant is constructed entirely of 
reinforced concrete and steel. An un- 
usual feature is the hanging of the 
crusher and screens from heavily-rein- 
forced concrete beams. Pipe openings 
through these beams are provided for 
future changes in, or additions to, the 
equipment. Openings covered with 
heavy boards have been left in the con- 
crete floor under the screens to provide 
for future changes in design. 
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The attractive plant office which also houses 
the truck scale. 


Wooden plugs embedded in the con- 
crete down the center of each bin wall 
provide for future division of the bin 
by the introduction of a wooden parti- 
tion. Each of the present bins has two 
discharge gates to provide for this 
change. Steel is used in all the stair- 
ways and walkways. 

The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
supplied the vibrating screens, the con- 
veyor idlers and drives, and the two 
feeders. Pioneer conveyor belting is 
used exclusively. The two main con- 
veyors have gravity take-ups and auto- 
matic backstops. U. S. ball-bearing 
electric motors are used throughout the 
plant. Most of the equipment is driven 
through Allis-Chalmers Texrope V- 
belts. 

The Saticoy Rock Co. is a pioneer 
producer of sand and gravel in this sec- 
tion having been started about 15 years 
ago by the Orange County Rock Co., 
later purchased by the Saticoy com- 
pany, a Ventura County group. In 
1927 the Ventura Rock & Gravel Co. 
was purchased. In 1929 an interest 
was sold to the Consolidated Rock 
Products Corp. The Saticoy company 
also operates the sand-and-gravel plant 
at Ventura. 

The directors of the Saticoy Rock Co. 
are: John Lagomarsino, president; Fred 
Smith, vice-president; Robert Mitchell, 
secretary; Arno Stovall; Frank Gautier; 
J. C. Buckbee; and Walter Moore, Jr. 

L. C. Corser is general manager and 
J. W. Smart is sales manager. Mr. 
Buckbee designed this plant, with the 
assistance of Mr. Corser and R. C. Grif- 
fin, and acted as consulting engineer. 
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More Producers Express 


Opinions of New Fair 


Labor Standards Act 


bho? writer has read the new wage- 
and-hour law several times but has 
not studied it thoroughly, nor has he 
had the opportunity to get any legal 
opinion on the matter. In the first 
place I think it leaves a great deal to 
interpretation, and the Wagner act and 
the National Labor Relations Board 
have proved to all of us that the gov- 
ernment has put an entirely different 
interpretation on these acts than the 
public, attorneys or judges. 

As the minimum wage out in this 
country is 40 c. per hr., a 25 c. per hr. 
rate does not affect us. 

I do not think a 44-hr. week is too 
long or too short, provided one can 
get production out of his men to hold 
his plant up in the first place. The 
only place I see that this would affect 
us in our plant would be in our kiln 
production, where we have more men 
on the firing floor to take care of the 
kilns as they operate 24 hr. per day. 
We have found this true with the 48-hr. 
week. Formerly we paid our kiln fire- 
men more wages and they stood 12-hr. 
shifts, which meant that two kilns had 
only two firemen on duty over the 24 
hr. There was a rest period of 15 to 20 
min. in each hour so that although a 
fireman got paid for a 12-hr. shift he 
actually worked only 8 or 9 hr. The 
44-hr. week necessitated three firemen 
on each 24 hr., which threw the kilns 
just one-third off in comparison with 
the two men. 


I think as long as we have such a law 
it should affect all industry, whether it 
is interstate or intrastate. 


I think the minimum-wage pro- 
vision should be subject to exemptions 
in favor of certain geographical areas 
because of lower living costs. 

I do not believe that it will raise the 
purchasing power of workers nor will 
it raise the income of the workers. 

I do not believe it will improve con- 
ditions between employer and employ- 
ees. I think it will strengthen the labor 
unions rather than weaken them and 
their members. I think it will make 
workers more discontented with their 
economic condition and I think it will 
tend to cause more labor disputes. 

I expect to find several differences 
with labor when this law is in force. 
First, labor had the idea that the presi- 
dent and all the government was going 
to force the employers to do certain 
things for the employees. The em- 
ployees at the present time look at the 
employer as an ogre who absolutely 
lives off the sweat of their brows. He 
has been told this, therefore it must 
be true. He sees this wage-and-hour act 
as a great club in his hand to force the 
employer to do certain things. This will 
lead to more trouble between the em- 
ployer and employee. I believe any 
legislation put through at this time and 
in this way will tend to make more 
strife and more labor trouble than we 
have ever seen before. You must re- 
member that a great many employees, 
even though they belong to a union, 
do not agree or do not want to fol- 
low all the rules laid down by said 
union; however, they are coerced and 
forced into joining the union by threats 








With the effective date of "The Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938" less than 
one month away employers in all lines 
of industry are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the possible effects of its 
enforcement on their businesses. Re- 
sponding to an invitation from PIT AND 
QUARRY'S Directing Editor, both large 
and small producers in the nonmetallic- 
mineral industries have freely expressed 
their views on the law's adequacy and 
practicability and the difficulties that may 
be expected to follow its application. 

Merely as suggested topics for discus- 
sion the following questions were asked: 

1. Do you think the 25¢ an hr. mini- 
mum is too high or too low? 

2. Do you think the 44-hr. week is too 
short or too long? 

3. How will they affect your company, 
if at all? 

4. Do you think these wage-and-hour 
restrictions should be applied to em- 
ployers who are actually engaged in inter- 
state commerce and not to their com- 
petitors who may sell only within their 
home state? In other words, do you think 
the applicability of the law's provisions 
to any given employer should be de- 
termined by the nature of his business (in- 
terstate or intrastate), or should this de- 
termination be made for an entire in- 
dustry? 

5. Do you think that exemptions from 
the minimum-wage provisions should be 
made in favor of certain geographical 
areas, because of low-wage standards 
prevailing there, lower living costs, or for 
other reasons? 

6. Do you think that this law—assum- 
ing strict enforcement and a reasonably 
high percentage of compliance—will raise 
the income and purchasing power of 
workers who are now paid less than the 
law's minimum? 

7. Do you believe that the operation 
of this law will improve employer-em- 
ployee relations by (for example) weaken- 
ing the hold of labor unions on their 
members, or making workers less discon- 
tented with their economic position, or 
narrowing the range within which hours 
and wages can be the subjects of labor 
disputes, etc.? 

8. What, if any, actual practical diffi- 
culties do you expect to encounter as 
results of this law's enforcement? 

Some of the replies were published last 
month; others are published on these 
pages; still others will appear in the 
November number. To enable the writers 
to express themselves without restraint 
they have been promised anonymity in 
the publication of their opinions.—DI- 
RECTING EDITOR. 














THE COMPLETE TEXT OF THE WAGES-AND-HOURS LAW 


AN Act TO PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
oF Farr Lasor STANDARDS IN EMPLOYMENTS 
IN AND AFFECTING INTERSTATE COMMERCE, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 





Src. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938.” 

FINDING AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Stec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that 
the existence, in industries engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, of labor conditions detrimental to the 
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maintenance of the minimum standard of liv- 
ing necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers (1) causes commerce 
and the channels and instrumentalities of com- 
merce to be used to spread and perpetuate such 
labor conditions among the workers of the 
several states; (2) burdens commerce and the 
free flow of goods in commerce; (3) consti- 
tutes an unfair method of competition in com- 
merce; (4) leads to labor disputes burdening 
and obstructing commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and (5) interferes with 
the orderly and fair marketing of goods in 
commerce. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this act, through the exercise by Congress of its 





power to regulate commerce among the several 

states, to correct and as rapidly as practicable 

to eliminate the conditions above referred to 

in such industries without substantially curtail- 

ing employment or earning power. 
DEFINITIONS 

Src. 3. As used in this act— 

(a) “Person” means an individual, partner- 
ship, association, corporation, business trust, 
legal representative, or any organized group of 
persons. 

(b) “Commerce” means trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or communication 
among the several states or from any state to 
any place outside thereof. 
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of different kinds and merely join to 
hold their jobs. This gives the men 
who do not want to work and the agi- 
tators just something more to talk 
about which the latter certainly will use 
as a weapon to browbeat these em- 
ployed members who are law-abiding 
and who really want to work. 

(Lime-—Washington) 

e e ® 

HE 25 c. an hr. minimum will have 

no effect on us, or our competitors. 
We would have preferred that the min- 
imum wage be established by the in- 
dustry and the government by regions. 
There is nothing in the law to put pro- 
ducers on a wage parity. 

An inflexible, rigid 44-hr. week 
(without overtime penalty provisions) 
does not fit our operating conditions. 
Our business is extremely seasonal, be- 
cause most of our customers take in 
their winter requirements before the 
first of December. Over a year we will 
normally average much less than 44 
hr. a week of plant operation, but dur- 
ing the peak period of our customers’ 
inventory accumulation we are normal- 
ly compelled to operate the plant in ex- 
cess of 50 hr. a week. These periods 
are only of several months duration 
and the overtime penalty can be avoided 
by putting on another shift temporarily, 
which has the effect of reducing the 
available employment for our regular 
crews. To avoid this and to further 








comply with the law we will doubtless 
further mechanize and increase hourly 
production rates, which, from a labor 
standpoint, will have the net effect of 
reducing the total hours and employ- 
ment. As a result, the law will defeat 
its presumed purpose and reduce pur- 
chasing power, and in the end, in our 
opinion, make for greater discontent. 

(Industrial sand—Ohio) 

e e ® 

F we are to have a legal minimum 

wage we think the 25 c. an hr. law 
is as good as anything. It will not af- 
fect our company, however. We think 
44 hr. are too short a week to enable 
the men to do well by themselves. Its 
enforcement will cause quite a readjust- 
ment, unless more time is allowed dur- 
ing the peak of the season on account 
of peculiarities of seasonal operations. 

Due to the fact that the small local 
producer fixes prices in his territory for 
all aggregates, I believe it must apply 
to all. 

I think 25 c. per hr. is low enough, 
regardless of location or other factors. 

If the law were properly enforced 
there would be some improvement in 
the workers’ purchasing power. How- 
ever, there will be a lot of chiselers just 
as in the N.R.A. The law will not 
improve the relations between employ- 
ers and workers because one can not 
reduce the total weekly wages of a 
worker and then expect him to think 





more of the man who employs hin, 
even if it is in compliance with the 
law. 

We expect no trouble except from the 
Federal employee who thinks that he 
knows more about our business than 
we do. 

(Crushed stone—Tennessee) 


E consider the minimum-wage 
provision of the law satisfactory 
inasmuch as it will not affect us. The 
length of the working week should 
probably be 48 hr., but will not be af- 
fected by this regulation either. It is 
my belief that the law should apply 
or not apply to an entire industry, re- 
gardless of state lines or the nature of 
shipments made as to state lines. 
Exemptions from the minimum-wage 
provision should be necessary in cer- 
tain areas. For instance, certain areas 
and certain classes of labor under the 
wage set can not be expected to work 
over two or three days a week, as that 
will be all the money they want. I have 
in mind Negroes and Mexicans, and 
even whites in certain areas, whose need 
for cash is very low, and who will not 
work any more than they must. The 
minimum wage will make some of 
them rich after three days’ work, and 
no more work can be expected of them 
until the sum of money earned has been 
fully dissipated. 





(c) “State” means any state of the United 
States or the District of Columbia or any ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States. 

(d) “Employer” includes any person acting 
directly or indirectly in the interest of an em- 
ployer in relation to an employee but shall not 
include the United States or any state or polit- 
ical subdivision of a state, or any labor organ- 
ization (other than when acting as an em- 
ployer), or anyone acting in the capacity of 
officer or agent of such labor organization. 

(e) “Employee” includes any individual 
employed by an employer. 

(f) “Agriculture” includes farming in all 
its branches and among other things includes 
the cultivation and tillage of the soil, dairying, 
the production, cultivation, growing and _har- 
vesting of any agricultural or horticultural 
commodities (including commodities defined 
as agricultural commodities in Sec. 15 (g) of 
the Agricultural Marketing Act, as amended), 
the raising of livestock, bees, fur-bearing ani- 
mals, or poultry, and any practices (including 
any forestry or lumbering operations) per- 
formed by a farmer or on a farm as an inci- 
dent to or in conjunction with such farming 
operations, including preparation for market, 
delivery to storage or to market or to carriers 
for transportation to market. 

(g) “Employ” includes to suffer or permit 
to work. 

(h) “Industry” means a trade, business, in- 
dustry, or branch thereof, or group of indus- 
tries, in which individuals are gainfully em- 
ployed. 

(i) “Goods” means goods (including ships 
and marine equipment), wares, products, com- 
modities, merchandise, or articles or subjects 
of commerce of any character, or any part or 
ingredient thereof, but does not include goods 
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after their delivery into the actual physical pos- 
session of the ultimate consumer thereof other 
than a producer, manufacturer, or processor 
thereof. 

(j) ‘““Produced”” means produced, manufac- 
tured, mined, handled, or in any other manner 
worked on in any state; and for the purposes 
of this act an employee shall be deemed to 
have been engaged in the production of goods 
if such employee was employed in producing, 
manufacturing, mining, handling, transporting, 
or in any other manner working on such 
goods, or in any process or occupation neces- 
sary to the production thereof, in any state. 

(k) “Sale” or “sell” includes any sale, ex- 
change, contract to sell, consignment for sale, 
shipment for sale, or other disposition. 

(1) “Oppressive child labor” means a con- 
dition of employment under which (1) any 
employee under the age of 16 years is em- 
ployed by an employer (other than a parent or 
a person standing in place of a parent employ- 
ing his own child or a child in his custody 
under the age of 16 years in an occupation 
other than manufacturing or mining) in any 
occupation, or (2) any employee between the 
ages of 16 and 18 years is employed by an 
employer in any occupation which the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor shall find and by order declare to be 
particularly hazardous for the employment of 
children between such ages or detrimental to 
their health or well-being; but oppressive child 
labor shall not be deemed to exist by virtue of 
the employment in any occupation of any per- 
son with respect to whom the employer shall 
have on file an unexpired certificate issued and 
held pursuant to regulations of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau certifying that such per- 
son is above the oppressive child-labor age. 
The Chief of the Children’s Bureau shall pro- 











vide by regulation or by order that the em- 
ployment of employees between the ages of 14 
and 16 years in occupations other than manu- 
facturing and mining shall not be deemed to 
constitute oppressive child labor if and to the 
extent that the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
determines that such employment is confined 
to periods which will not interfere with their 
schooling and to conditions which will not in- 
terfere with their health and well-being. 

(m) “Wage” paid to any employee includes 
the reasonable cost, as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator, to the employer of furnishing such 
employee with board, lodging, or other facili- 
ties, if such board, lodging, or other facilities 
are customarily furnished by such employer to 
his employees. 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Src. 4. (a) There is hereby created in the 
Department of Labor a Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion which shall be under the direction of an 
Administrator, to be known as the Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division (in this 
act referred to as the “Administrator”). The 
Administrator shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $10,000 a year. 

(b) The Administrator may, subject to the 
civil-service laws, appoint such employees as 
he deems necessary to carry out his functions 
and duties under this act and shall fix their 
compensation in accordance with the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended. The Ad- 
ministrator may establish and utilize such re- 
gional, local, or other agencies, and_ utilize 
such voluntary and uncompensated services, as 
may from time to time be needed. Attorneys 
appointed under this section may appear for 
and represent the Administrator in any litiga- 
tion, but all such litigation shall be subject to 
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I do believe that purchasing power 
will be increased by the operation of the 
law, and it is possible that employer- 
employee relations will be improved. 
The principal difficulties will be in at- 
tempting to take care of the peak de- 
mand for short periods of time, due to 
the lack of trained men. 

(Sand and gravel—Texas) 
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BELIEVE the 25 c. an hr. minimum 

is about right, particularly if it is to 
include areas outside the metropolitan 
centers. For our district it is low, but 
out in the unpopulated sections, it 
would be about right. It will also per- 
mit employment of workers who are 
partially incapacitated and would not be 
able to earn more than 25 c. an hr. It 
will not affect our company at all, as 
we now have only a 55 c. minimum. 

We believe the 44-hr. week should 
be extended to at least 48 hr. for our 
industry, because of the seasonal char- 
acteristics, and, better yet, a 60-hr. week 
would be preferable to take care of any 
peak loads of 10 hr. per day for 6 days. 
A 44-hr. week at times would force us 
to run overtime and, of course, pay the 
extra cost. We have found that a double 
shift in our operation is impracticable 
and the men do not want it. 

I believe that the wage-and-hour re- 
strictions, if made effective, should ap- 
ply to all industries, particularly all 


competitive industries and all competi- 
tive units in any one industry. 

Special treatment of such geographi- 
cal areas might be more practical to 
work out at this time, and then gradu- 
ally elevate those areas to the average 
of the country as a whole. A sudden 
change in wage standards might so dis- 
turb industry in those sections as to 
prove fatal to the employment of the 
many workers in those particular sec- 
tions. The South is one area I have in 
mind. 

I do not believe that the wage-and- 
hour law will raise the purchasing 
power of workers, because of the fact 
that the results in the rise of prices 
generally will run ahead in percentage 
of the increase in wages to the workers. 
This has already been proved to be a 
fact under the N.R.A. 

I do believe that the law will 
make labor unions necessary, if it can 
be properly policed and enforced. It 
will give the worker the opinion that 
he is protected by the government and 
will not need his own organization for 
that purpose. 

Actual practical difficulties that will 
arise will be the difficulty on the part 
of partially disabled persons or older 
persons who seek employment, because 
of the fact that they cannot accept lower 
rates per hour. Industries that are sea- 
sonal will also run into practical diff- 


culties, and it would be much better for 
the worker if the law had a real flexibil- 
ity. 
(Sand and gravel—Missouri) 
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—. the 25 c. rate is too 
low or too high must be deter- 
mined locally. Our company will not 
be affected. Neither will the time limi- 
tation have an effect on us, as we are 
now working a 40-hr. week. The law 
should be uniformly administered for 
each industry, although it may be nec- 
essary to make some exceptions in cer- 
tain geographical areas. We do not 
think the law will increase the workers’ 
purchasing power. Whether the rela- 
tions between employers and employees 
will be improved will be discovered only 
when the law is in operation. Difficul- 
ties will be found in making proper 
reports. 
(Industrial sand—Ohio) 
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HE present 25 c. minimum is too 

low, but will not affect our com- 
pany. 

The 44-hr. week does not fit the in- 
dustry at all, and will add a lot to costs. 

Regardless of whether the law is ap- 
plied to individual producers only or to 
entire industries, to interstate operations 
or to intrastate operations, the result 
will be the same in the long run. Ex- 





the direction and control of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. In the appointment, selection, classifica- 
tion, and promotion of officers and employees 
of the Administrator, no political test or qual- 
ification shall be permitted or given considera- 
tion, but all such appointments and promo- 
tions shall be given and made on the basis of 
merit and efficiency. 

(c) The principal office of the Administra- 
tor shall be in the District of Columbia, but 
he or his duly authorized representatives may 
exercise any or all of his powers in any place. 

(d) The Administrator shall submit annu- 
ally in January a report to the Congress cov- 
ering his activities for the preceding year and 
including such information, data, and recom- 
mendations for further legislation in connec- 
tion with the matters covered by this act as 
he may find advisable. 

INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 

Src. 5. (a) The Administrator shall as 
soon as practicable appoint an industry com- 
mittee for each industry engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods in commerce. 

(b) An industry committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the Administrator without regard 
to any other provisions of law regarding the 
appointment and compensation of employees 
of the United States. It shall include a num- 
ber of disinterested persons representing the 
public, one of whom the Administrator shall 
designate as chairman, a like number of per- 
sons representing employees in the industry, 
and a like number representing employers in 
the industry. In the appointment of the per- 
sons representing each group, the Administra- 
tor shall give due regard to the geographical 
regions in which the industry is carried on. 

(c) Two-thirds of the members of an in- 
dustry committee shall constitute a quorum, 
and the decision of the committee shall require 
a vote of not less than a majority of all its 
members. Members of an industry committee 
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shall receive as compensation for their services 
a reasonable per diem, which the Administra- 
tor shall by rules and regulations prescribe, for 
each day actually spent in the work of the 
committee, and shall in addition be reim- 
bursed for their necessary traveling and other 
expenses. The Administrator shall furnish the 
committee with adequate legal, stenographic, 
clerical, and other assistance, and shall by rules 
and regulations prescribe the procedure to be 
followed by the committee. 

(d) The Administrator shall submit to an 
industry committee from time to time such 
data as he may have available on the matters 
referred to it, and shall cause to be brought 
before it in connection with such matters any 
witnesses whom he deems material. An in- 
dustry committee may summon other witnesses 
or call upon the Administrator to furnish ad- 
ditional information to aid it in its delibera- 
tions. 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Sec. 6. (a) Every employer shall pay to 
each of his employees who is engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce wages at the following rates: 


(1) during the first year from the effec- 
tive date of this section, not less than 25 c. 
an hr., 

(2) during the next 6 years from such 
date, not less than 30 c. an hr., 

(3) after the expiration of 7 years from 
such date, not less than 40 c. an hr., or the 
rate (not less than 30 c. an hr.) prescribed 
in the applicable order of the Administrator 
issued under Sec. 8, whichever is lower, and 

(4) at any time after the effective date of 
this section, not less than the rate (not in 
excess of 40 c. an hr.) prescribed in the ap- 
plicable order of the Administrator issued 
under Sec. 8. 

(b) This section shall take effect upon the 





expiration of 120 days* from the date of en- 
actment of this act. 
MAXIMUM HOURS 

Sec. 7. (a) No employer shall, except as 
otherwise provided in this section, employ any 
of his employees who is engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce— 

(1) for a workweek longer than 44 hr. 
during the first year from the effective date 
of this section, 

(2) for a workweek longer than 42 hr. 
during the second year from such date, or 

(3) for a workweek longer than 40 hr. 
after the expiration of the second year from 
such date, 

unless such employee receives compensation 
for his employment in excess of the hours 
above specified at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

(b) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) by employing any em- 
ployee for a workweek in excess of that spe- 
cified in such subsection without paying the 
compensation for overtime employment pre- 
scribed therein if such employee is so em- 
ployed— 

(1) in pursuance of an agreement, made 
as a result of collective bargaining by rep- 
resentatives of employees certified as bona 
fide by the National Labor Relations Board, 
which provides that no employee shall be 
employed more than 1,000 hr. during any 
period of 26 consecutive weeks. 

(2) on an annual basis in pursuance of 
an agreement with his employer, made as a 
result of collective bargaining by represen- 
tatives of employees certified as bona fide by 
the National Labor Relations Board, which 
provides that the employee shall not be em- 
ployed more than 2,000 hr. during any pe- 
riod of 52 consecutive weeks, or 
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emptions should be made from the 
minimum-wage provisions. 

Why assume that the law will be 
strictly enforced, and that there will be 
a reasonably-high percentage of com- 
pliance? The little fellows will all 
crawl through the net. 


The law just adds government over- 
time to union wage scales way above 
40 c. 

We do not expect to encounter any 
difficulties except added costs and re- 
duced tonnage, and then reduced num- 
bers of workers on the pay-roll. 

(Crushed stone—lllinois ) 
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THINK the 25 c. minimum is in 

line, as we are now paying 30 c. 

The weekly hour limit should be for 
48 rather than 40 hr. However, it will 
affect our company very little. 


All the law’s provisions should be 
applicable to an entire industry, and 
there should be some exceptions in fa- 
vor of geographical areas. I do not 
think the law will help the purchasing 
power of workers, nor do I believe it 
will help employer-employee relations, 
for more disputes will arise than under 
present conditions. 

We don’t expect to encounter any 
difficulties under the new law. 


(Sand and gravel—Tennessee) 


Lig minimum wage of 25 c. per hr. 
is, in the writer’s opinion, too low 
and does not approximate the present 
prevailing minimum wage in the in- 
dustry. It will not affect this corpora- 
tion. 

In the writer’s opinion, the 44-hr. 
week is too short for operations located 
in the northern states where construc- 
tion activities are necessarily limited to 
the summer months. In order to pro- 
vide a reasonable annual wage, we have 
found it necessary to give our em- 
ployees at least 52 hr. per week during 
the peak operating period and in cer- 
tain instances upon the insistence of our 
employees we have allowed them to 
work 60 hr. per week for a limited 
period of time. It would appear that 
our industry should be permitted to av- 
erage the hours over a representative 
operating period rather than limit the 
hours to so many per week. 

The limitation of hours to 44 per 
week will result in the payment of over- 
time for the excess hours unless the 
business justified operating on a two- 
shift basis. It seems that with the avail- 
able business in sight the average estab- 
lished plant could take care of the nor- 
mal demand in a workweek varying 
from 48 to 60 hr. This situation, of 
course, will not permit operating on a 
two-shift basis. 


Granting the doubtful conclusion that 
the wage-and-hour law is economically 
and socially desirable, then its provi- 
sions should be applied industry-wide 
rather than to individual employers 
whose operations may be said to affect 
interstate commerce. 

Inasmuch as the primary purpose of 
the wage-and-hour bill is to increase the 
purchasing power of the great mass of 
people and thereby raise the standard 
of living, it seems to the writer that in 
the determination of minimum wages 
consideration should be given to varia- 
tions in living costs as influenced by 
different geographical locations. On the 
contrary, if the purpose of the bill is to 
be realized, then the members of our 
industry should not desire to perpetuate 
low-wage standards of various sections 
of the country when the employees of 
those sections manifestly live under sub- 
standard conditions. 

The immediate effect of strict en- 
forcement of the act would probably be 
that the income and the purchasing 
power of the workers in our industry 
will be raised. On the contrary, there 
will undoubtedly be a marked advance- 
ment in mechanical means to eliminate 
labor. Consequently, the long-range 
effect of the act may be to lower the 
aggregate income of the workers in our 
industry. 





(3) for a period or periods of not more 
than 14 workweeks in the aggregate in any 
calendar year in an industry found by the 
Administrator to be of a seasonal nature, 

and if such employee receives compensation 
for employment in excess of 12 hr. in any 
workday, or for employment in excess of 56 
hr. in any workweek, as the case may be, at a 
rate not less than one and one-half times the 
regular rate at which he is employed. 

(c) In the case of an employer engaged in 
the first processing of milk, whey, skimmed 
milk, or cream into dairy products, or in the 
ginning and compressing of cotton; or in the 
processing of cottonseed, or in the processing 
of sugar beets, sugar-beet molasses, sugar cane, 
or maple sap, into sugar (but not refined 
sugar) or into syrup, the provisions of sub- 
section (a) shall not apply to his employees in 
any place of employment where he is so en- 
gaged; and in the case of an employer engaged 
in the first processing of, or in canning or 
packing, perishable or seasonal fresh fruits or 
vegetables, or in the first processing, within 
the area of production (as defined by the Ad- 
ministrator), of any agricultural or horticul- 
tural commodity during seasonal operations, or 
in handling, slaughtering, or dressing poultry 
or livestock, the provisions of subsection (a), 
during a period or periods of not more than 
14 workweeks in the aggregate in any calendar 
year, shall not apply to his employees in any 
place of employment where he is so engaged. 
_ (d) This section shall take effect upon the 
expiration of 120 days* from the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

WAGE ORDERS 

Sec. 8. (a) With a view to carrying out 
the policy of this act by reaching, as rapidly 
as is economically feasible without substan- 
tially curtailing employment, the objective of a 
universal minimum wage of 40 c. an hr. in 
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each industry engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, the Ad- 
ministrator shall from time to time convene 
the industry committee for each such industry, 
and the industry committee shall from time to 
time recommend the minimum rate or rates of 
wages to be paid under Sec. 6 by employers 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce in such industry or classi- 
fications therein. 

(b) Upon the convening of an industry 
committee, the Administrator shall refer to it 
the question of the minimum wage rate or 
rates to be fixed for such industry. The in- 
dustry committee shall investigate conditions 
in the industry and the committee, or any au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, may hear such 
witnesses and receive such evidence as may be 
necessary or appropriate to enable the commit- 
tee to perform its duties and functions under 
this act. The committee shall recommend to 
the Administrator the highest minimum wage 
rates for the industry which it determines, 
having due regard to economic and competi- 
tive conditions, will not substantially curtail 
employment in the industry. 

(c) The industry committee for any indus- 
try, shall recommend such reasonable classifi- 
cations within any industry as it determines to 
be necessary for the purpose of fixing for each 
classification within such industry the highest 
minimum wage rate (not in excess of 40 c. an 
hr.) which (1) will not substantially curtail 
employment in such classification and (2) will 
not give a competitive advantage to any group 
in the industry, and shall recommend for each 
classification in the industry the highest mini- 
mum wage rate which the committee deter- 
mines will not substantially curtail employ- 
ment in such classification. In determining 
whether such classifications should be made in 
any industry, in making such classifications, 
and in determining the minimum wage rates 


for such classifications, no classification shall 
be made, and no minimum wage rate shall be 
fixed, solely on a regional basis, but the indus- 
try committee and the Administrator shall con- 
sider among other relevant factors the fol- 
lowing: 
(1) competitive conditions as affected by 
transportation, living, and production costs; 
(2) the, wages established for work of 
like or comparable character by collective 
labor agreements negotiated between em- 
ployers and employees by representatives of 
their own choosing; and 
(3) the wages paid for work of like or 
comparable character by employers who vol- 
untarily maintain minimum-wage _ stand- 
ards in the industry. No classification shall 
be made under this section on the basis of 
age or sex. 

(d) The industry committee shall file with 
the Administrator a report containing its rec- 
ommendations with respect to the matters re- 
ferred to it. Upon the filing of such report, 
the Administrator, after due notice to inter- 
ested persons, and giving them an opportunity 
to be heard, shall by order approve and carry 
into effect the recommendations contained in 
such report, if he finds that the recommenda- 
tions are made in accordance with law, are 
supported by the evidence adduced at the hear- 
ing, and, taking into consideration the same 
factors as are required to be considered by the 
industry committee, will carry out the purposes 
of this section; otherwise he shall disapprove 
such recommendations. If the Administrator 
disapproves such recommendations, he shall 
again refer the matter to such committee, or 
to another industry committee for such indus- 
try (which he may appoint for such purpose), 
for further consideration and recommenda- 
tions. 

(e) No order issued under this section with 
respect to any industry prior to the expiration 
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The writer personally does not be- 
lieve that the act will improve employer- 
employee relationship, nor will it in any 
way supersede the promotional efforts 
of the trade union. In the writer's 
opinion, the enforcement of the act will 
tend to stimulate the unionization of the 
sand and gravel industry. 

Any effort to strait-jacket industry 
produces a number of vexing problems. 
Hourly limitations will undoubtedly 
prove very serious for employers in the 
northern states because it will make it 
impossible to maintain a flexible operat- 
ing condition and at the same time it 
will so decrease the annual income of 
the employees that they will become 
very much dissatisfied. Obviously, the 
sponsors of the act anticipated this dif- 
ficulty and had in mind that the hourly 
rates must necessarily be very substan- 
tially increased in order to maintain 
employee harmony. With most plants 
operating at about 40% of capacity, it 
seems evident that an increase in the 
rates of pay will very seriously threaten 
the continuation of a great number of 
sizable operations. Moreover, the ap- 
plication of the provisions of the act 
will probably aggravate employer-em- 
ployee relationship by encouraging the 
filing of innumerable complaints by dis- 
gruntled employees. Each complaint 
must necessarily be answered and in all 
probability a formal hearing will be 


held. This time-consuming procedure 
is not only annoying but it distracts 
management from its real functions. 
The best answer to your ninth question 
is to be found in the experience of the 
industry with the Code of Fair Com- 
petition adopted in the National Re- 
covery Administration days. There ex- 
isted some flexibility under that code 
and it was ostensibly administered by 
the industry itself. Add to the short- 
comings of that set up a rigid and in- 
elastic law administered by a slow-mov- 
ing and political-minded bureaucracy 
and you will have some conception of 

what awaits our industry. 

(Sand and gravel—Ohio) 
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NDER present business conditions, 
we think that the 25 c. an hr. mini- 
mum is a fair rate of compensation. It 
will not affect our company at present, 
as we are paying more than this figure. 
The 44-hr. week, we believe, should 
be made flexible on account of our busi- 
ness being seasonal, and an annual pro- 
duction must be got out in nine months 
or less of each year with practically no 
work during the three winter months. 
For this reason, the crushed-stone in- 
dustry should have a right to work 
longer hours during exceptionally busy 

seasons. 


It is our opinion that the wage and 


hour restrictions should be applied to 
the crushed-stone business as an indus- 
try and not limited to those actually 
doing interstate business; otherwise, 
those doing interstate business will be 
placed at a great disadvantage when in 
competition intrastate with shippers 
who do not come under the wage-and- 
hour law provisions. 


We think the minimum-wage provi- 
sions should take into consideration geo- 
graphical areas where lower living costs 
are possible. 


It is our opinion that a strict enforce- 
ment of this law will not raise the in- 
come or purchasing power of workers 
to any appreciable extent since it will 
not create any additional business, but, 
on the other hand, will reduce the pos- 
sible earning power of individuals. 

We do not believe that the operation 
of this law will improve employer-em- 
ployee relations, nor will it weaken the 
hold of labor unions on their members. 


We expect to encounter great diffi- 
culties in securing sufficient man power 
to operate our quarries and crushing 
plants during the peak season, during 
which we frequently operate from 12 to 
24 hr. daily. It will work hardships on 
our men while we are unable to give 
them employment during the winter 
months. 

(Lime—Virginia) 





of seven years from the effective date of Sec. 6 
shall remain in effect after such expiration, 
and no order shall be issued under this section 
with respect to any industry on or after such 
expiration, unless the industry committee by a 
preponderance of the evidence before it recom- 
mends, and the Administrator by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence adduced at the hearing 
finds, that the continued effectiveness or the 
issuance of the order, as the case may be, is 
necessary in order to prevent substantial cur- 
tailment of employment in the industry. 

(f) Orders issued under this section shall 
define the industries and classifications therein 
to which they are to apply, and shall contain 
such terms and conditions as the Administra- 
tor finds necessary to carry out the purposes of 
such orders, to prevent the circumvention or 
evasion thereof, and to safeguard the mini- 
mum wage rates established therein. No such 
order shall take effect until after due notice is 
given of the issuance thereof by publication in 
the Federal Register and by such other means 
as the Administrator deems reasonably calcu- 
lated to give to interested persons general no- 
tice of such issuance. 

(g) Due notice of any hearing provided for 
in this section shall be given by publication in 
the Federal Register and by such other means 
as the Administrator deems reasonably calcu- 
lated to give notice to interested persons. 

ATTENDANCE OF WITNESSES 

Src. 9. For the purpose of any hearing or 
investigation provided for in this Act, the pro- 
visions of Sec. 9 and 10 (relating to the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act of September 16, 1914, 
as amended (U.S.C., 1934 edition, Title 15, 
Sec. 49 and 50), are hereby made applicable to 
the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the Ad- 
ministrator, the Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and the industry committees. 
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COURT REVIEW 

Sec. 10. (a) Any person aggrieved by an 
order of the Administrator issued under Sec. 8 
may obtain a review of such order in the 
circuit court of appeals of the United States for 
any circuit wherein such person resides or has 
his principal place of business, or in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, by filing in such court, within 60 
days after the entry of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Adminis- 
trator be modified or set aside in whole or in 
part. A copy of such petition shall forthwith 
be served upon the Administrator, and there- 
upon the Administrator shall certify and file in 
the court a transcript of the record upon which 
the order complained of was entered. Upon 
the filing of such transcript such court shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, modify, 
or set aside such order in whole or in part, so 
far as it is applicable to the petitioner. The 
review by the court shall be limited to ques- 
tions of law, and findings of fact by the Ad- 
ministrator when supported by substantial evi- 
dence shall be conclusive. No objection to the 
order of the Administrator shall be considered 
by the court unless such objection shall have 
been urged before the Administrator or unless 
there were reasonable grounds for failure so 
to do. If application is made to the court for 
leave to adduce additional evidence, and it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence may materially affect the 
result of the proceeding and that there were 
reasonable grounds for failure to adduce such 
evidence in the proceeding before the Admin- 
istrator, the court may order such additional 
evidence to be taken before the Administrator 
and to be adduced upon the hearing in such 
manner and upon such terms and conditions 
as to the court may seem proper. The Admin- 
istrator may modify his findings by reason of 
the additional evidence so taken, and shall file 


with the court such modified or new findings 
which if supported by substantial evidence 
shall be conclusive, and shall also file his rec- 
ommendation, if any, for the modification or 
setting aside of the original order. The judg- 
ment and decree of the court shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari or certification as 
provided in Sec. 239 and 240 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended (U.S.C., Title 28, Sec. 346 
and 347). 

(b) The commencement of proceedings un- 
der subsection (a) shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the 
Administrator’s order. The court shall not 
grant any stay of the order unless the person 
complaining of such order shall file in court 
an undertaking with a surety or sureties satis- 
factory to the court for the payment to the 
employees affected by the order, in the event 
such order is affirmed, of the amount by which 
the compensation such employees are entitled 
to receive under the order exceeds the com- 
pensation they actually receive while such stay 
is in effect. 


INVESTIGATIONS, INSPECTIONS, AND RECORDS 


Sec. 11. (a) The Administrator or his des- 
ignated representatives may investigate and 
gather data regarding the wages, hours, and 
other conditions and practices of employment 
in any industry subject to this act, and may 
enter and inspect such places and such records 
(and make such transcriptions thereof), ques- 
tion such employees, and investigate such facts, 
conditions, practices, or matters as he may 
deem necessary or appropriate to determine 
whether any person has violated any provision 
of this act, or which may aid in the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act. Except as 
provided in Sec. 12 and in subsection (b) of 
this section, the Administrator shall utilize the 
bureaus and divisions of the Department of 
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Labor for all the investigations and inspections 
necessary under this section. Except as pro- 
vided in Sec. 12, the Administrator shall bring 
all actions under Sec. 17 to restrain violations 
of this act. 


(b) With the consent and codperation of 
state agencies charged with the administration 
of state labor laws, the Administrator and the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau may, for the 
purpose of carrying out their respective func- 
tions and duties under this act, utilize the 
services of state and local agencies and their 
employees and, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, may reimburse such state and 
local agencies and their employees for services 
rendered for such purposes. 

(c) Every employer subject to any provision 
of this act or of any order issued under this 
act shall make, keep, and preserve such rec- 
ords of the persons employed by him and of 
the wages, hours, and other conditions and 
practices of employment maintained by him, 
and shall preserve such records for such peri- 
ods of time, and shall make such reports there- 
from to the Administrator as he shall prescribe 
by regulation or order as necessary or appro- 
priate for the enforcement of the provisions of 
this act or the regulations or orders there- 
under. 

CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS 


Sec. 12. (a) After the expiration of 120 
days * from the date of enactment of this act, 
no producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship 
or deliver for shipment in commerce any goods 
produced in an establishment situated in the 
United States in or about which within 30 
days prior to the removal of such goods there- 
from any oppressive child labor has been em- 
ployed: Provided, That a prosecution and con- 
viction of a defendant for the shipment or 
delivery for shipment of any goods under the 
conditions herein prohibited shall be a bar to 
any further prosecution against the same de- 
fendant for shipments or deliveries for ship- 
ment of any such goods before the beginning 
of said prosecution. 


(b) The Chief of the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor, or any of his au- 
thorized representatives, shall make all investi- 
gations and inspections under Sec. 11 (a) with 
respect to the employment of minors, and, 
subject to the direction and control of the At- 
torney General, shall bring all actions under 
Sec. 17 to enjoin any act or practice which is 
unlawful by reason of the existence of oppres- 
sive child labor, and shall administer all other 
provisions of this act relating to oppressive 
child labor. 

EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) The provisions of Sec. 6 and 
7 shall not apply with respect to (1) any em- 
ployee employed in a bona fide executive, ad- 
ministrative, professional, or local retailing ca- 
pacity, or in the capacity of outside salesman 
(as such terms are defined and delimited by 
regulations of the Administrator); or (2) any 
employee engaged in any retail or service es- 
tablishment the greater part of whose selling 
or servicing is in intrastate commerce; or (3) 
any employee employed as a seaman; or (4) 
any employee of a carrier by air subject to the 
provisions of Title II of the Railway Labor 
Act; or (5) any employee employed in the 
catching, taking, harvesting, cultivating, or 
farming of any kind of fish, shellfish, crusta- 
cea, sponges, seaweeds or other aquatic forms 
of animal and vegetable life, including the 
going to and returning from work and includ- 
ing employment in the loading, unloading, or 
packing of such products for shipment or in 
propagating, processing, marketing, freezing, 
canning, curing, storing or distributing the 
above products or byproducts thereof; or (6) 
any employee employed in agriculture; or (7) 
any employee to the extent that such employee 
is exempted by regulations or orders of the 
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Administrator issued under Sec. 14; or (8) 
any employee employed in connection with the 
publication of any weekly or semi-weekly 
newspaper with a circulation of less than 
3,000, the major part of which circulation is 
within the county where printed and pub- 
lished; or (9) any employee of a street, sub- 
urban, or interurban electric railway, or local 
trolley or motor bus carrier, not included in 
other exemptions contained in this section; or 
(10) to any individual employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Admin- 
istrator), engaged in handling, packing, stor- 
ing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, dry- 
ing, preparing in their raw or natural state, or 
canning of agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities for market, or in making cheese or 
butter or other dairy products. 

(b) The provisions of Sec. 7 shall not apply 
with respect to (1) any employee with respect 
to whom the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has power to establish qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Sec. 204 of the Motor Carrier Act, 
1935; or (2) any employee of an employer 
subject to the provisions of Part I of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

(c) The provisions of Sec. 12 relating to 
child labor shall not apply with respect to any 
employee employed in agriculture while not 
legally required to attend school, or to any 
child employed as an actor in motion pictures 
or theatrical productions. 


LEARNERS, APPRENTICES, AND HANDICAPPED 
WORKERS 

Sec. 14. The Administrator, to the extent 
necessary in order to prevent curtailment of 
opportunities for employment, shall by regula- 
tions or by orders provide for (1) the em- 
ployment of learners, of apprentices, and of 
messengers employed exclusively in delivering 
letters and messages, under special certificates 
issued pursuant to regulations of the Adminis- 
trator, at such wages lower than the minimum 
wage applicable under Sec. 6 and subject to 
such limitations as to time, number, propor- 
tion, and length of service as the Administrator 
shall prescribe, and (2) the employment of in- 
dividuals whose earning capacity is impaired 
by age or physical or mental deficiency or 
injury, under special certificates issued by the 
Administrator, at such wages lower than the 
minimum wage applicable under Sec. 6 and 
for such period as shall be fixed in such cer- 
tificates. 

PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 15. (a) After the expiration of 120 
days * from the date of enactment of this act, 
it shall be unlawful for any person— 


(1) to transport, offer for transportation, 
ship, deliver, or sell in commerce, or to 
ship, deliver, or sell with knowledge that 
shipment or delivery or sale thereof in 
commerce is intended, any goods in the pro- 
duction of which any employee was em- 
ployed in violation of Sec. 6 or Sec. 7, or in 
violation of any regulation or order of the 
Administrator issued under Sec. 14; except 
that no provision of this act shall impose 
any liability upon any common carrier for 
the transportation in commerce in the regu- 
lar course of its business of any goods not 
produced by such common carrier, and no 
provision of this act shall excuse any com- 
mon carrier from its obligation to accept any 
goods for transportation: 


(2) to violate any of the provisions of 
Sec. 6 or Sec. 7, or any of the provisions of 
any regulation or order of the Administrator 
issued under Sec. 14; 

(3) to discharge or in any other manner 
discriminate against any employee because 
such employee has filed any complaint or 
instituted or caused to be instituted any pro- 
ceeding under or related to this act, or has 
testified or is about to testify in any such 
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proceeding, or has served or is about to 

serve on an industry committee; 

(4) to violate any of the provisions of 
Sec. 12; 

(5) to violate any of the provisions of 
Sec. 11 (c), or to make any statement, re- 
port, or record filed or kept pursuant to the 
provisions of such section or of any regula- 
tion or order thereunder, knowing such 
statement, report, or record to be false in a 
material respect. 

(b) For the purposes of subsection (a) (1) 
proof that any employee was employed in any 
place of employment where goods shipped or 
sold in commerce were produced, within 90 
days prior to the removal of the goods from 
such place of employment, shall be prima facie 
evidence that such employee was engaged in 
the production of such goods. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 16. (a) Any person who wilfully vio- 
lates any of the provisions of Sec. 15 shall 
upon conviction thereof be subject to a fine of 
not more than $10,000, or to imprisonment 
for not more than 6 months, or both. No per- 
son shall be imprisoned under this subsection 
except for an offense committed after the con- 
viction of such person for a prior offense under 
this subsection. 


(b) Any employer who violates the provi- 
sions of Sec. 6 or Sec. 7 of this act shall be 
liable to the employee or employees affected 
in the amount of their unpaid minimum 
wages, or their unpaid overtime compensation, 
as the case may be, and in an additional equal 
amount as liquidated damages. Action to re- 
cover such liability may be maintained in any 
court of competent jurisdiction by any one or 
more employees for and in behalf of himself 
or themselves and cther employees similarly 
situated, or such employee or employees may 
designate an agent or representative to main- 
tain such action for and in behalf of all em- 
ployees similarly situated. The court in such 
action shall, in addition to any judgment 
awarded to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow a 
reasonable attorney’s fee to be paid by the de- 
fendant, and costs of the action. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 17. The district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the ter- 
ritories and possessions shall have jurisdiction, 
for cause shown, and subject to the provisions 
of Sec. 20 (relating to notice to opposite party) 
of the act entitled “An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,’ approved 
October 15, 1914, as amended (U.S.C., 1934 
edition, Title 28, Sec. 381), to restrain viola- 
tions of Sec. 15. 

RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 18. No provision of this act or of any 
order thereunder shall excuse noncompliance 
with any Federal or state law or municipal 
ordinance establishing a minimum’ wage 
higher than the minimum wage established 
under this act or a maximum workweek lower 
than the maximum workweek established un- 
der this act, and no provision of this act relat- 
ing to the employment of child labor shall 
justify noncompliance with any Federal or 
state law or municipal ordinance establishing 
a higher standard than the standard established 
under this act. No provision of this act shall 
justify any employer in reducing a wage paid 
by him which is in excess of the applicable 
minimum wage under this act, or justify any 
employer in increasing hours of employment 
maintained by him which are shorter than the 
maximum hours applicable under this act. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 19. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


Pit and Quarry 
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By |. ERSHLER and S. STOLIAROV 


Engineers, U. S. S. R. 


Extinct Volcano Yields Raw Material 
for Novospassk Cement Plant 


plant of the U.S.S.R. in the Far 

East started working in February, 
1935. It was designed for operation by 
the dry process and an annual capacity 
of 320,000 tons of high-quality clinker. 
The construction of the factory was 
divided into two stages, so that all the 
construction work on the buildings of 
the plant itself and of the auxiliary 
shops has been completed—.e., for the 
entire eventual capacity of the plant— 
while the main technological equip- 
ment, with the exception of crushing 
machinery, has been installed only for 
one-half of its capacity, i.e., for 160,000 
tons annually. The project foresees the 
possibility of a subsequent enlarging of 
the factory to double capacity. Ten 
per cent of preliminary dried travertine 
is added to the clinker before grinding 
and consequently the total capacity of 
ground Portland cement is 350,000 tons. 
Electric power is supplied by the plant’s 
own electric station, of which we shall 
speak in greater detail later. The fac- 
tory is connected by a standard-gage 
branch line about 5 km. long with the 
Transsiberian trunk-line railway. 

Ouarries—As raw materials the plant 
uses limestone and clay. 

The limestone quarry is an extinct 
volcano, standing alone. It rises about 
100 m. above the surrounding valley and 
is composed of very hard limestone of 
various shades of grey. The limestone 
is recovered by blasting and subsequent 
loading into 4-cu.m. cars by means of 
1.5-cu.m. one-bucket excavators. Large 
bowlders are hand-drilled and blasted 
again. The limestone is taken from the 
quarry to the plant by Diesel locomo- 
tives hauling along a double narrow- 
gage (750-mm.) track the 4-cu.m. cars 
already mentioned. The distance from 
the quarry to the plant is about 500 m. 

The average chemical composition of 
the limestone is as follows: 

Loss upon ignition...... 42.50 per cent. 
ee ee 1.21 per cent. 
Sesquioxides (Al,O, ++ 


Tos Novospassk Portland-cement 


8 er 1.15 per cent. 
Calcium oxide (CaO). . .54.10 per cent. 
Magnesium oxide(MgO) 0.38 per cent. 


Sulphuric anhydride 


| ELEAF ST 0.08 per cent. 


Potassium and _ sodium 


oxides (K,O + Na,O) 0.57 per cent. 


ME eos Un at 99.99 per cent. 
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The natural moisture content of the 
limestones is from 1 to 2 per cent. and 
only during the rainy season does it rise 
to as much as 5 per cent. 

The limestone massif is surrounded 
on every side by a plain of very plastic 
yellow clay covered by thin turf. The 
clay quarry has been opened at a small 
distance (about 200 m.) from the plant. 
The quarrying is done by a 1-bucket 
excavator; the bucket’s capacity is 0.65 
cu.m. Clay is loaded into the %-cu.m. 
cars of a cableway. 

The average chemical composition of 
the clay is as follows: 


Weight loss upon igni- 


er a 8.08 per cent. 
Sen (OD... «2s... 61.19 per cent. 
Sesquioxides (Al,O, + 

aa 26.70 per cent. 


Calcium oxide (CaO)... 1.47 per cent. 
Magnesium oxide(MgO) 0.81 per cent. 
Sulphuric anhydride 
Se 0.44 per cent. 
Potassium and sodium 
oxides (K,O : Na,O) 1.04 per cent. 


(Ere 98.73 per cent. 


The natural moisture content of the 
clays is 15 per cent.; during the rainy 
season it rises to 20 to 25 per cent. 

Both the limestones and the clay 
have a constant chemical composition. 
The consumption of raw materials per 
ton of clinker is: 


Dey limestome ............. 1.32 tons 
SI ori cacaa sec nan 0.37 tons 
EG sank mane ndee va 1.70 tons 


If we take into account 5 per cent. 
lost as dust during the drying in the 
driers we obtain the following figures: 





Raw limestone ........... 1.39 tons 
BEM on ks ciinstee ens 0.496 tons 
US | ne noon, Tare 1.90 tons 


(if the moisture content of the lime- 
stone is 5 per cent. and that of the clay 
is 25 per cent.) 

The total expenditure of raw mate- 
rial of natural humidity is shown in the 
following table, the annual number of 
working days being equal to 300: 


Capacity OF PLANT (tons per year) 


140,000 280,000 140,000 280,000 


Yearly ....194,500 389,000 69,500 139,000 
Daay* ........ 648 =1,296 231 462 





*24 hours. 


Limestone-Crushing Department. 
(Works 3 shifts, or 21 hr., daily, and 
300 days in the year.)—Limestone 


-brought from the quarry is unloaded 


into a reinforced-concrete bunker from 
which, by means of a metal-plate feed- 
er 1,500 mm. wide and 12,000 mm. 
long, it is transferred for preliminary 
crushing into a Smidth crusher, with 
an opening of 1,200 by 900 mm. The 
capacity of this crusher—the dimensions 
of the entering lumps not exceeding 
800 mm. and those of the lumps leav- 
ing not exceeding 200 mm.—is 120 tons 
per hr. The crusher is driven by a 125- 
hp., 725-r.p.m. motor by means of a 
line shaft and belts. 

After preliminary crushing in the 
jaw the limestone is fed to a metallic- 
plate conveyor 1,200 mm. wide and 
17,500 mm. long, which transports it 
for secondary crushing into the ham- 
mer-mill, also made by Smidth. Its dia- 
meter is 1,200 mm. and its width is 
1,500 mm. and its capacity is 120 tons 
per hr. The lumps of limestone after 
crushing must not exceed 20 to 30 
mm. in size. This mill is driven by a 
240-hp., 725-r.p.m. motor directly 
through a clutch. An exhauster fan is 
installed to eliminate dust in the crush- 
ing department. Its capacity is 10,370 
cu.m. per hr. at a pressure of 30 mm. 
water column. It draws the dusty air 
after the hammer-mill. 

The crushed limestone is taken from 
the hammer-mill by an inclined, 
grooved rubber-belt conveyor 750 mm. 
wide and 6,346 mm. long, installed in 
a special gallery connecting the crush- 
ing and the drying departments, and 
further on by a system of horizontal 
belt-conveyors is directed either to the 
drying department or to the raw-mate- 
rial storage. 

Clay-Crushing Department. (Works 
3 shifts, or 21 hr., daily and 300 days 
in the year.)—Clay from the quarry 
passing through a reinforced-concrete 
bunker is carried on a metallic-plate 
feeder 800 mm. wide and 6,000 mm. 
long, which feeds it into a Smidth 
toothed-roll crusher, 1,000 by 1,000 mm. 
The capacity of this roll-crusher is 35 
tons per hr., the dimensions of the 
crushed material being 20 to 30 mm. 
The machine is driven by a 50-hp., 725- 
r.p.m. motor through a line shaft. The 
crushed clay is brought into the drying 
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department by means of an inclined 
grooved rubber-belt conveyor, 750 mm. 
wide and 84,140 mm. long, passing 
through a special gallery connecting the 
crushing department with the drying 
department. 

Raw-Material Storage—In view of 
eventual long shut-down periods of the 
crushing department as well as of ir- 
regular work of the quarries due to 
rainy weather or snowstorms, a reserve 
stock of raw materials, directly adjoin- 
ing the drying department, has been 
provided. The dimensions of this stor- 
age allow a 5-day stock of raw crushed 
limestone and dried clay (which enters 
the storage from the drying depart- 
ment) to be accumulated. The raw- 
material storage is equipped with a 
3abcock & Wilcox traveling crane with 
an 18 m. span and a bucket of 3-cu.m. 
capacity. The load can be lifted at a 
rate of 40 m. per min. The buckets’ 
rate of travel is at 65 m. per min. and 
that of the crane 150 m. per min. 

Raw-Material Drying Department. 
(Works 3 shifts, or 24 hr. daily, and 
300 days in the year.)—The two lime- 
stone driers needed for the plant’s full 
capacity are already installed. They are 
of Soviet make, 2.2 by 18 m. in size and 
of the open type—i.e., without brick set- 
ting—working on the counter-flow prin- 
ciple. The volume of the drying space 
of each unit is 68.4 cum. The perform- 
ance of the drying space at a 5-per cent. 
initial and 0-per cent. final moisture of 
limestone had been estimated by the de- 
signers as 19.8 kg. of water per cu. m. 
as against the 30 kg. per cu. m. guaran- 
teed by the makers. 

A reinforced-concrete bunker with a 
capacity of 75 tons has been installed 
in front of each of the driers. From 
this bunker raw limestone is fed into 
the drier by a 2,000-mm. plate feeder. 
One of the limestone driers may in case 
of necessity be used for drying clay. 

Of the 4 driers designed for the dry- 
ing of clay—3 working and 1 stand-by 
—two are already installed. They are 
of the same type and size as those used 
for limestone. The performance of the 
drying space at an initial moisture con- 
tent of clay of 25 per cent. and at a 
final one of 0.5 per cent. has been esti- 
mated by the designers at 23 kg. per cu. 
m. Each drier is equipped with a rein- 
forced-concrete bunker with a capacity 
of 15 cu. m., from which raw clay is 
fed into the drier by a plate feeder, 
2,000 mm. in diameter. 

The dried material is transferred 
from the driers by two independent 
metallic conveyors of which the one 
for limestone is 800 mm. wide and 
14,000 mm. long and the other for clay 
is 400 mm. wide and 36,000 mm. long 
—to three elevators 450 mm. high. One 
of these elevators transports limestone, 
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the second clay, and the third is a stand- 
by unit and may be used for either 
material. The dry limestone and clay 
raised by the elevators are transported 
further into the bunkers of the raw 
mills—the first by a “torpedo” (h-800 
mm.) and the second by a 400-mm. 
screw-conveyor. From the latter dry 
clay may be let out to storage through 
a special chute. 

The heating of the driers is done by 
means of pulverized-coal furnaces, one 
furnace serving two driers simultane- 
ously. The furnaces are equipped with 
pulverized-coal burners made by Pie- 
body (@ = 105 mm.). The primary 
air for feeding the finely-powdered coal 
is provided by a fan with a capacity of 
4.230 cu. m. per hr. at a pressure of 
200 mm. water column. The second- 
ary air is blown into the furnace by a 
fan with a capacity of 21,380 cu. m. per 
hr. at a pressure of 50 mm. water col- 
umn. Each furnace is equipped with 
one fan for the primary air and one 
for the secondary air. In the design of 
these furnaces the specific heat con- 
sumption for the drying of limestone 
has been estimated as 1,925 calories per 
kg. of water, and for the drying of clay 
as 1,350 calories. 

Pulverized coal for the heating of 
the driers is delivered by a Fuller-Kin- 
yon pump from the central coal-prepar- 
ing department which will be described 
later. The dust is removed from the 
driers by means of metallic chamber 
filters placed in reinforced-concrete dust 
chambers. The dust collecting in these 
chambers is transported by a system of 
screw-feeders to the metallic conveyor 
for limestone or clay respectively and 
further, together with these, to the 
bunkers of the raw mills. Each drier 
has its own chamber filter with a fan 
of 20,312-cu. m. per hr. capacity at a 
pressure of 100 mm. water column. 
When maintenance work or cleaning of 
the filter is in progress the filter can be 
by-passed and the discharge make di- 
rectly into the stack. 

Raw-Materials Grinding Department. 
(Works 3 shifts, or 21 hr. daily, and 
300 days in the year.)—The first stage 
of construction included the installment 
of two 4-compartment mills, 2.2 by 12 
m., made by Smidth. The guaranteed 
output of each mill is 24 tons per hr.; 
at a fineness of 90 per cent. through a 
sieve of 70 meshes per cu. sq. m. (4,900 
per sq. cm.), the size of lumps fed for 
grinding not exceeding 20 to 30 mm. 
Before each mill are installed two re- 
inforced-concrete bunkers: one for lime- 
stone with a capacity of 125 tons, the 
other for clay with an 80-ton capacity. 
Each mill is equipped with two Smidth 
dish-plate feeders, one (@ = 2,000 
mm.) for limestone and the second 
(@ = 1,300 mm.) for clay. The grind- 
ing-medium charge of each mill is 48 





tons, of which 26.5 tons comprise steel 
balls with diameters ranging from 30 to 
90 mm., and 21.5 tons “steel pebb'es” 
with diameters from 13 to 19 mm. 
Each mill is provided with an 800-hp. 
motor working at 730 r.p.m. and 
coupled to it through a Wuelel speed 
reducer. The mills are served by two 
overhead traveling cranes, each with 
hand-operated lifting gear—one 6-ton 
crane at the discharge end of the mill 
and one 3-ton crane at the charging 
end. The motor compartment is also 
equipped with a 6-ton hand-operated 
overhead traveling crane. 

The second stage of installation work 
comprises two 3-compartment mills 2.2 
by 13 m., made in the U.S.S.R., with 
a capacity of 26 tons per hr. at a fine- 
ness of 90 per cent. through a sieve of 
70 meshes per cm. Of the four mills 
three will be in operation, the fourth 
is a stand-by unit. 

The air from the raw mills is aspired 
through Beta filters; there are two 32- 
duct Beta dust filters with automatic 
dust shakers for each mill. The dust- 
laden air from the mill is exhausted 
through the filters by a fan of 16.424- 
cu. m. per hr. capacity at a pressure of 
125 mm. water column. The dust col- 
lected in the filters is transferred by a 
screw-conveyor 130 mm. in diameter to 
the common screw-conveyor from the 
mills, 600 mm. in diameter, delivering 
the raw powder from the mills to the 
mixing silos department. 

Mixing Silos Department—The raw 
powder from the mills is delivered by 
the common mill screw-conveyor, Q = 
600 mm., to two elevators 600 mm. 
wide, one of which is a stand-by unit. 
From the elevators the powder is fed to 
two screw-conveyors, Y = 600 mm.— 
one is a stand-by unit—that deliver it to 
the mixing silos. There are in all 8 
mixing silos of reinforced concrete, each 
7,700 mm. in diameter and 13,000 mm. 
high. The capacity of one silo when 
filled to three-fourths of its volume and 
at a specific weight of the powder of 
1,200 kg. per cu. m., is 677 tons. The 
total capacity of the 8 silos is 5,414 tons. 
This means a storage capacity of 3.5 
24-hr. days’ work at a consumption of 
1,575 tons of raw powder per day (280,- 
000 tons per annum output of the 
works). 

Every silo has two discharge screw- 
conveyors, = 200 mm., by which the 
raw powder from the silos is trans- 
ported to two longitudinally-arranged 
screw-conveyors, JY = 600 mm., deliver- 
ing to two Fuller-Kinyon pumps. There 
are two 10-m. Fuller-Kinyon pumps 
made by Claudius Peters. The makers 
guaranteed a 100-ton per hr. capacity 
for each pump. The pumps are direct- 
ly connected through couplings to 110- 
hp., 970-r.p.m. motors. Ahead of the 
Fuller-Kinyons there is installed a com- 
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mon receiver of 10-cu. m. capacity. The 
air to the receiver is delivered through 
a pipe-line from the central compressor 
plant of the factory. The mixing silos 
are operated as follows. Four of the 
eight silos are filled with correctly-pro- 
portioned powder, which by means of 
a longitudinally-arranged screw-convey- 
or, 2 = 600 mm., and a Fuller-Kinyon 
pump is transported to the bunkers of 
the rotary kilns. At the same time the 
remaining four silos are being filled 
with raw powder from the mills; sim- 
ultaneously another longitudinal screw- 
conveyor and a second Fuller-Kinyon 
pump correct the proportion of the 
powder and mix it. The delivery lines 
of the two Fuller-Kinyon pumps are 
intercorrected to provide for better ad- 
justment to the conditions of working. 
To eliminate the dust in the powder 
elevators and from the overhead screw- 
conveyors on the silos there is a Beta 
filter with 24 ducts and automatic shak- 
ers; an exhausting fan delivers 5,520 
cu. m. per hr. at a pressure of 125 mm. 
water column. The air from the screw- 
conveyors under the silos is aspired by 
a fan of 11,520-cu. m. per hr. capacity 
at a pressure of 50 mm. water column. 
This fan draws the dust-laden air from 
the space between the silos, isolated by 
decks at the top and the bottom, thus 
forming dust chambers 13 m. high. 
These are connected by aspiration ducts 
to screw-conveyors. 

The Rotary-Kiln Department. 
(Works 24 hr. daily and 300 days in 
a year.)—The building erected has been 
designed for four kilns. Of these there 
are installed at present two, 3.0 by 51.2 
m., without enlarged sections, with 
open-type coolers, 2.2 by 23 m. The 
output of each kiln is 9.6 tons per hr., 
corresponding to a yearly production of 
70,000 tons of clinker. The kilns and 
coolers have been made in the U.S.S.R. 
The heat consumption as estimated in 
the design calculations is 1,900 Heal. 
per kg. of clinker, the heat of the waste 
gases from the kilns being recovered 
in waste-heat steam boilers. 

The kilns are rotated by 75 hp., 750- 
r.p.m. a.c. motors, with speed control 
down to 380 r.p.m. The motors are 
coupled to the kilns through Wuelfel 
speed reducers. The coolers are driven 
by 40-hp., 750-r.p.m. motors, also 
through Wuelfel reducing gears. Each 
kiln is provided with a service bunker 
with a storage capacity for raw powder 
for 3 hr. operation. The bunker is 
charged by Fuller-Kinyon pumps and 
discharged by two screw-feeders, 200 
mm. in diameter. The discharge screw- 
feeders are driven through a belt trans- 
mission by 3-hp., 1,000-r.p.m. d.-c. mo- 
tors with speed control down to 500 
r.p.m. Each screw-feeder has a sep- 
arate motor drive. 

The raw powder is delivered by the 
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discharge screw-feeders to a mixing 
screw-conveyor 800 by 3,300 mm., where 
it is moistened to an 8 to 10 per cent. 
moisture content and thoroughly mixed. 
It is then discharged through a cast- 
iron chute into the kiln. 

The fuel, finely-pulverized coal, is 
transported by a 10-m. Fuller-Kinyon 
pump from the central coal-preparing 
plant to service bunkers at the burners. 
Each kiln is provided with one steel 
service bunker with a storage capacity 
for 5.5 hr. From the service bunker 
the coal powder is transported by a dou- 
ble-screw feeder, @ —200 mm., into 
the discharge duct of the primary air 
fan, delivering the air-fuel mixture to 
the burners. The screw-feeders are 
driven by 3-hp., 7,000 r.p.m. d.-l. mo- 
tors, with speed control down to 250 
r.p.m. Each screw-feeder has a sep- 
arate motor drive and belt transmission. 
The primary air fan of 18,500-cu. m. 
per hr. capacity at a pressure of 250 
mm. water column is directly driven 
through a coupling by a 75-hp., 1,450- 
r.p.m. motor without speed control. 

The secondary combustion air is de- 
livered to the kiln by a special fan with 
a capacity of 44,600 cu. m. per hr., at 
a pressure of 50 mm. water column. 
Generally the secondary air delivered 
to the kiln is preheated by attaching the 
intake-line of the fan to the hot clinker 
chamber. Each kiln has one primary- 
air and one secondary-air fan. The 
ready clinker from the kiln, after pass- 
ing through the hot clinker chamber 
and cooler, the movement through 
which is in a direction opposite to that 
in the kiln, is automatically weighed 
and delivered to a 300-mm. wide eleva- 
tor. The clinker is lifted by the eleva- 
tor to the top of the building and de- 
livered through a chute over the end 
wall of the kiln house to the clinker 
storage. During the periods of shut- 
downs and repair work on the elevator 
the clinker from the cooler can be 
transported in cars on a narrow-gage 
railway to the elevator of the other kiln. 
Should a cooler be stopped for repairs, 
the clinker can be loaded directly from 
the hot chamber into cars and pushed 
by hand over a narrow-gage line to the 
clinker storage. The dust collecting in 
the hot clinker chamber is also han- 
dled in this way. 

All the controls of the movements of 
the kiln and the cooler, as well as of 
the auxiliaries (primary- and secondary- 
air fans, screw-feeders for raw powder 
and pulverized coal) are concentrated 
in one point, by the side of the front 
head of the kiln. The clinker master 
operates them. The cold back sections 
of the kiln are made of brick with re- 
inforced-concrete hoppers, lined with 
refractory blocks. 

The dust collected in the hoppers is 
taken by a system of screw-conveyors 


to a 200-mm. wide elevator, is lifted by 
it to the top floor, and runs down into a 
300-mm. screw-conveyor which distrib- 
utes the dust over a series of small 
bunkers. From these bunkers the dust 
is transported by cell feeders to mixing 
screw-conveyors and then into the kiln. 

Clinker Storage.—( Works three shifts, 
21 hr., daily and 330 days in the year.) 
—The clinker storage is adjacent to the 
kiln house and begins directly from its 
end wall on the side, where the front 
heads of the rotary kilns are situated. 
It is 25 m. wide, 85 m. long and 18.65 
m. high. It is at right angles to the 
kiln house. The available capacity of 
the storage amounts to 29,000 tons of 
clinker, corresponding to 31 24-hr. 
days’ output of clinker from 4 kilns. 
The last aisle of the clinker storage 
parallel to the end wall is divided into 
three sections: the first section is a stor- 
age for crushed gypsum, the second as 
storage for clinker admixtures, the third 
is used to store pea clinker from which 
lining blocks of clinker concrete are 
made. The clinker storage is served 
by an overhead traveling crane made by 
B & W, with a 25-m. span and a grab- 
bucket of 3-cu. m. capacity. The rate 
of lifting of the bucket is 40 m. per sec., 
the bucket travels at a rate of 65 m. per 
sec. and the crane at 150 m. per sec. 
The crane is served by three motors: 
the lifting motor of 105 hp., the bucket 
motor of 12.5 hp., and the crane travel 
motor of 40 hp. This overhead grab- 
bucket crane performs the following 
duties: (1) It takes the clinker from 
the kilns and distributes it over the 
storage for seasoning; (2) It transports 
the seasoned clinker to the bunkers of 
the cement mills; (3) It transports 
crushed gypsum and admixtures from 
their respective storage sections to the 
bunkers at the cement mills; and (4) 
it feeds the pea clinker of the bunker 
of the lining-blocks shop. 

Cement-Mill House. —-( Works 3 shifts, 
21 hr. daily and 330 days in the year.) 
—The cement-mill house is situated be- 
yond the second longitudinal wall of 
the clinker storage. Close to it in front 
of the mills are seven bunkers of rein- 
forced concrete; of these three are for 
clinker, three for gypsum and two for 
admixtures. Each clinker bunker serves 
one clinker mill; each gypsum or ad- 
mixtures bunker can serve simultane- 
ously two mills. 

The storage capacity of the clinker 
bunker is sufficient for 6.5 hr. of opera- 
tion of the mill. In the first stage of 
installation work two Unidan 4-com- 
partment mills, 2.2 by 12 m., made by 
Smidth, were installed. The output of 
one mill as guaranteed by the maker is 
17 tons per hr., at a fineness of 90 per 
cent. through a sieve of 70 meshes per 
cm. (4,900 per sq. cm.), with clinker 
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seasoned during three weeks at the 
clinker storage and clinker pieces fed to 
the mill ranging from 20 to 30 mm. in 
$1Ze. 

Each mill is fed by means of plate 
feeders, made by Smidth, 1,800 mm. in 
diameter for clinker and 1,000 mm. in 
diameter for gypsum and admixtures. 

The charge of each mill is 48 tons, 
of which 26.5 tons consists of steel balls 
ranging from 30 to 90 mm. in diameter, 
and 21.5 tons of “steel pebbles” with 
diameters from 13 to 19 mm. Each 
mill is driven by an 800-hp., 730-r.p.m. 
motor coupled to it through a Wuelfel 
reducing gearing. The mills are served 
by two overhead traveling cranes with 
hand-operated lifting gear: one 6-ton 
crane at the discharge end of the mill 
and one 3-ton crane at the charging 
end. The motor compartment is also 
equipped with a 6-ton hand-operated 
overhead traveling crane. The second 
stage of installation work comprises one 
3-compartment mill, made in_ the 
U.S.S.R. 2.2 by 13 m., with an output 
of 18 tons per hr. at a fineness of 90 per 
cent. through a sieve of 70 meshes per 
sq. m. 

The cement coming from the mills, 
after being automatically weighed, is 
transported by two 500-mm. screw-con- 
veyors—(one of these is a stand-by 
unit) to two bucket-elevators with 450- 
mm. wide buckets (one of the elevators 
is also a stand-by unit). The elevators 
discharge the powder into a bunker of 
reinforced concrete in front of Fuller- 
Kinyon pumps. There are two 10-in. 
Fuller-Kinyon pumps made by Claud- 
ius Peters (one of the pumps is a stand- 
by unit). The makers guaranteed a 
capacity of 80 tons per hr. The pumps 
are driven by 175-hp., 970-r.p.m. mo- 
tors directly coupled to them. The ce- 
ment powder is delivered by the Fuller- 
Kinyon pumps through an 8-in. pipe- 
line to the silos. 

To catch the dust from each mill 
there are installed two bag filters with 
32 ducts and one exhausting fan with a 
capacity of 165,000 cu. m. per hr. at 
a pressure of 125 mm. water column. 
The dust collected in the filters is trans- 
ported by a 150-mm. screw-conveyor to 
the screw-conveyors removing the ce- 
ment powder from the mills. 

Gypsum and Admixtures—A com- 
mon storage is allotted to gypsum and 
admixtures, with a floor space of 1,000 
sq. m.; it is situated just beside the 
clinker storage. To transport the gyp- 
sum and admixtures to the storage a 


standard-gage siding has been run to it. 


Gypsum and admixtures from the stor- 
age are pushed by hand in trucks over 
a narrow-gage railway to a Blake 
crusher, 600 by 600 mm. in size, with a 
capacity of 16 tons per hr. The crusher 
can disintegrate the daily quantity of 
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gypsum and admixtures in 7 hr., assum- 
ing 2 per cent. gypsum and 10 per cent. 
admixtures consumption on a clinker 
base. Gypsum from the crusher is 
transported by a 300-mm. wide elevator 
to the gypsum section of the clinker 
storage and the admixtures by the same 
elevator are discharged on a belt-con- 
veyor 400 mm. wide and carried by it 
to a bunker in the department for dry- 
ing and mixtures. Volcanic travertine 
is used as an admixture; its specific 
weight is 1,000 kg. per cu. m. and the 
initial moisture content is 16 per cent. 
To dry the travertine one tubular drier, 
made in the U.S.S.R., has been installed, 
2.2 by 14 m., the volume of its drying 
space beiing 53.2 cu. m. For a per- 
formance of 30 kg. evaporated water 
per cu. m. of the drier space at 16 per 
cent initial moisture and 0.5 per cent 
after drying, this tubular drier can cover 
the daily demand for travertine in 12 
hr. work. Raw material from the 
bunker is fed into the drier by a plate- 
feeder 1,000 mm. in diameter and the 
dry material from the drier is trans- 
ported by a 300-mm. wide elevator to 
the admixtures section of the clinker 
storage. Dust from the drier is re- 
moved by means of a cyclone and ex- 
hauster fan of 14,480 cu. m. per hr. 
capacity at a pressure of 125 mm. water 
column. The dust collected in the cy- 
clone flows through a chute to the ele- 
vator following the drier. The drier 
furnace is a hand-operated bar grate 
designed to liberate heat on a basis of 
1,500 cal. per kg. of evaporated water. 

Cement Silos and Packing Depart- 
ment.—The cement is stored in eight 
cylindrical reinforced-concrete silos, 11 
m. in diameter and 21.6 m. high. The 
shells of the silos rest on reinforced- 
concrete pillars. They are arranged in 
two rows, four shells in each. The total 
capacity of the eight shells, when filled 
to 0.9 of their volume, amounts to 
23,600 tons of cement. This corresponds 
to a 25/24-hr. days’ output of the grind- 
ing equipment of both stages of con- 
struction. The silos are charged, as has 
been mentioned, through a pipeline by 
a Fuller-Kinyon pump. The silos are 
discharged by double discharge screws 
500 mm. in diameter, two screws for 
each silo. 

The discharge screw-conveyors are 
fastened to the bottoms of the silos and 
deliver the cement to longitudinally- 
arranged screw-conveyors, 500 mm. in 
diameter. Beneath each row of silos 
there are installed two longitudinal 
screw-conveyors, 500 mm. in diameter 
(one is in operation, the other is a 
stand-by unit). The screws convey the 
cement to two 450-mm. wide elevators 
(one is a stand-by unit). The elevators 
lift the cement and discharge it into a 
steel distributing bunker, 1,500 mm. in 
diameter. From this the cement can 












flow either to a sieving screw-conveyor, 
480 by 3,580 mm., or to a 500-mm. 
screw-conveyor transporting the cement 
into eight reinforced-concrete measur- 
ing bunkers of nine tons capacity each 
and then to railway cars for bulk ship- 
ment. The reinforced-concrete bunk- 
ers are placed over a standard-gage 
railway track passing along the silos 
building in such a manner as to allow 
cement from two bunkers to be dis- 
charged simultaneously into one car. 
Four cars can be loaded at a time, a 
normal 16-ton car being filled in 15 to 
20 min. 

Besides being loaded in bulk, ce- 
ment can also be shipped in paper 
bags. Packing into bags is performed 
by a Bates machine. From the sieving 
screw-conveyor, 480 mm. in diameter 
and 3,580 mm. long, cement flows to 
a 400-mm. screw-conveyor, which dis- 
tributes it over reinforced-concrete 
bunkers placed above the Bates packing 
machines. Each machine is served by a 
separate bunker of 45 tons capacity. Of 
the four machines to be installed ulti- 
mately, one 3-pipe machine with a ca- 
pacity of 30 tons per hr. was installed 
in the first stage of construction. 

To eliminate the dust from the pack- 
ing machines, screw-conveyors and ele- 
vators there have been installed two 
48-duct bag filters with an exhausting 
fan of 9,800-cu. m. per hr. capacity at a 
pressure of 175 mm. water column. 
Dust from the filters is transported by 
a screw-conveyor, 150 mm. in diameter, 
to the main cement elevators. To. trans- 
port the dust from the packing ma- 
chines screw-conveyors 200 mm. in 
diameter have been installed under the 
machines; the screws discharge also 
into the main cement elevators. The 
packing department has a storage for 
paper bags, occupying 350 sq. m. of 
floor space and capable of storing 
800,000 bags, corresponding to a 40 
days’ output of the factory. From this 
storage the paper bags are transported 
to the packing department by a rubber- 
belt conveyor, 900 mm. wide and 
15,000 mm. long. 

Fuel and Fuel-Preparing Plant—As 
fuel for the technological process and 
for steam generation a blend of 75 per 
cent. lignite and 25 per cent. coal is 
used. The ultimate analysis of both 
the coals and of their mixture is given 
in the table in percentages. 








Blended Coal 





Lignite Coal (75% lignite 

and 25% coal) 
Carbon (C)....36.00% 67.00% 48.75% 
Oxygen (O)....10.50% 5.00% 9.13% 
Hydrogen (H).. 2.70% 3.85% 2.97% 
Nitrogen (N)... 0.70% 0.92% 0.76% 
Sulphur (S).... 0.10% 0.23% 0.14% 
Water (H20)...30.00% 8.00% 24.50% 
Cf eS 20.00% 15.00% 18.75% 








Lower heating value as fired: Lig- 
nite, Qph = 3,140 cal. per kg; coal, 
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Qph = 6,210 cal. per kg.; blended coal, 
Qph = 3,900 cal. per kg. 

The lower heating value of dried 
blended coal—at a residual moisture 
content of 8 per cent. for lignite and 1 
per cent. for coal—is Qph = 5,000 cal. 
per kg. The consumption of undried 
coal in tons per hour at full capacity 
at the factory (280,000 tons yearly) is 


as follows: 





“Drying Drying Clinker Power Total 
of Raw of Pro- Pro- Con- 
Materials Coal duction duction sumption 


(tons) (t-n*) (tom?) (tons) (ten ) 
Lignite . .2.154 1.383 13.748 1.494 18.8 
Coal ....0.724 0.460 4.60 0.50 6.3 __ 








Coal arrives at the storage in stand- 
ard-gage cars. It is unloaded by hand 
and stored in heaps by means of a 
grab-bucket derrick on railway trucks. 
The crane serves a 21-m. radius and 
the capacity of the bucket is 3 cu. m. 
The same crane reloads coal from the 
storage heaps into a rolling 5-cu. m. 
bunker from which coal is fed to the 
cable-line buckets of 3-cu. m. capacity. 
In these coal is transported to the bunk- 
ers of the coal-preparing plant by 
winches. The coal is crushed in two 
roll-crushers, 600 by 600 mm.,, made 
in the U.S.S.R., of 16 tons per hr. 
capacity each. Each crusher is fed 
from its separate bunker by a belt-con- 
veyor, 600 mm. wide, at a rate adjusted 
by a variable control. From the crusher 
the coal is lifted by a 450-mm. wide 
elevator, and is discharged on a 600- 
mm. wide belt-conveyor, which in its 
turn discharges the coal on another 
600-mm. conveyor, by which it is dis- 
tributed among the bunkers of the coal 
driers. 

The design provides for 4 tubular 
driers, 2.2 by 14 m., of the open type, 
without brick setting, made in the 
U.S.S.R. The drying is conducted on 
the parallel-flow principle. With a 
volume of the drying space in each 
drier of 53.2 cu. m. and at an evapora- 
tion of 30.9 kg. of water per cu. m., 
three driers can meet the demand of 
the factory in dried coal, so that the 
fourth is a stand-by unit. The first 
stage of installation comprised three 
driers. Each drier has its own separate 
bunker for raw crushed coal. The 
bunker capacity is 56 tons. From this 
the coal is fed to the driers by plate 
feeders, 1,000 mm. in diameter. Dried 
coal from the drier is led to two longi- 
tudinally-arranged screw-conveyors, 500 
mm. (one is a stand-by unit) by which 
it is transported to two 450-mm. ele- 
vators (one is also a stand-by unit). 
The coal is then lifted by the elevators 
and flows down into two screw-con- 
veyors, 500 mm. in diameter (one is a 
stand-by unit) and is distributed by 
them over the coal-mills bunkers. The 
driers are heated by _pulverized-coal 
furnaces, there being one furnace for 
two driers. The furnaces have been 
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designed assuming a specific heat con- 
sumption of 1,500 cal. per kg. of evap- 
orated water. There is a reinforced- 
concrete bunker for each furnace, the 
bunker being charged with powdered 
coal by a Fuller-Kinyon pump. Pow- 
dered coal is fed to the furnace by a 
double-screw feeder, 105 mm. in diam- 
eter. The primary air is provided by 
one fan for every furnace, delivering 
4,230 cu. m. per hr. at a pressure of 
200 mm. water column. Secondary 
air is delivered by fans of 23,590-cu. m. 
per hr. capacity at a pressure of 50 mm. 
water column. There is one fan for 
each furnace. Dust elimination from 
the driers is performed by a chamber 
filter with metallic filling and an ex- 
hausting fan of 29,490-cu. m. per hr. 
capacity, at a pressure of 200 mm. 
water column. In case of maintenance 
work or cleaning of the filters the gas 
can be by-passed from the drier direct 
to the chimney. Dust collected in the 
filters is transported by a system of 
screw-conveyors to the discharge screw- 
conveyors for dried coal from the 
driers. 

The design provides for four mills 
to pulverize the dried coal. The first 
stage of construction comprised two 
2.2-m by 8.8-m. Smidth 2-compartment 
mills of 10-tons per hr. capacity each, 
at a fineness of 90 per cent. through a 
sieve of 70 meshes per cm. (4,900 per 
sq. cm.) the size of the coal pieces fed 
to the mill being 20 to 30 mm. The 
mills are driven through reducing gears 
by 500-hp., 730-r.p.m. motors. The 
grinding-media charge of the mills 
weighs 35,000 kg., 13 tons of steel balls 
from 30 to 60 mm. in diameter and 
12 tons of “steel pebbles” from 13 to 
16 mm. in diameter. Each mill has a 
charging reinforced-concrete bunker of 
70-cu. m. capacity from which the coal 
is fed to the mill by Smidth plate feed- 
ers. The powdered coal from the mills 
flows into 500-mm. _ screw-conveyors 
(one operating, one a stand-by unit), 
which transport it to two 450-mm. wide 
elevators (one is a stand-by unit). The 
elevators lift the coal to steel bunkers 
of 24-ton capacity. It then flows to 
Fuller-Kinyon pumps. The second 
stage of installation work comprises 
two coal mills, made in the U.S.S.R., 
2.2 by 8.67 m. with an output of 10 
tons per hr. at a fineness of grinding 
of 90 per cent. through a sieve of 70 
meshes per cm. The mills will be driven 
by central motors of 500 hp., 730 r.p.m. 
through a reducer. The ready pow- 
dered coal is pumped to the consumers 
by two 10-m. Fuller-Kinyon pumps 
made by Claudius Peters and installed 
at the coal-preparing plant. The mak- 
ers guarantee a capacity of 40 tons per 
hr. per pump. The Fuller-Kinyon 
pumps are driven by 75-hp., 1,000 


r.p.m. motors directly coupled. The 
Fuller-Kinyon pumps for powdered 
coal serve 8 pipe-lines conveying the 
coal to the following consumers: (1) 
tubular-drier department for raw ma- 
terials; (2) tubular driers department 
for coal; (3) rotary kilns; and (4) the 
stand-by boiler-house. A service, 6- 
ton, hand-operated traveling crane runs 
over the mill drives. Another such 
crane serves the mill motors. There is 
a temporary dust-elimination — plant 
consisting of cyclones and fans. It is 
intended to design a general aspiration 
plant when work on the second stage 
of construction of the coal-preparing 
plant is started. 

Central Compression Plant—This 
plant is located in a separate building, 
situated at a point about equally dis- 
tant from the consumers of compressed 
air. The first stage of installation work 
comprised three 2-stage vertical com- 
pressors made by the French firm, Five- 
Lille. Space is provided for the instal- 
lation of the fourth unit. The makers 
guarantee an output of 40 cu. m. per 
hr. at 7 atmospheric pressure for one 
compressor. The total capacity at the 
plant is thus 120 cu. m. per hr. Each 
compressor is provided with an_air- 
filter on the suction line, an intercooler 
for air passing from the first to the 
second compressor stage, and a receiver 
2,000 mm. in diameter. The com- 
pressed air from the receiver, after 
passing through two coolers arranged 
in series, enters a common main, from 
which it is led to receivers installed at 
the Fuller-Kinyon pumps. The com- 
pressors are driven by 320-hp. motors 
through belts. For maintenance work 
a 5-ton hand-operated overhead crane 
has been installed. 

The Lining-Blocks Shop—tThe bak- 
ing zone of the rotary kilns is lined 
with clinker-concrete blocks made at 
the factory. The clinker in small pieces 
(pea clinker) and powder used in the 
production of the blocks are subjected 
to a special baking process. The blocks 
are pressed by 6 presses driven through 
a transmission and installed in the 
lining-blocks shop. 

Auxiliary Shops.—The following aux- 
iliary shops have been erected at the 
factory: (1) machine-shop and forge; 
(2) laboratory; (3) joiners’ and repair 
shop; (4) raw-material store; (5) lubri- 
cating-oil store; (6) locomotive depot; 
(7) garage; (8) stables. 

The second stage of construction in- 
cludes a foundry for iron and brass 
castings and a cast-iron billets store. 

Power Service—The factory has its 
own power-plant. The turbine-house 
equipment consists of two 3,000-kw. 
steam turbines, each driving 3,300-v. 
alternators. Both turbines and genera- 
tors have been made in the U.S.S.R. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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By LEO T. PARKER 


The Validity of Contracts Made by 
Salesmen or Other Agents 


GREAT majority of litigations 
A\ itvstving non-metallic products, 

as rock, sand, gravel, concrete, 
and the like, result from misunder- 
standings regarding sale contracts made 
by salesmen, agents, or other represent- 
atives. Generally speaking, those who 
understand the well-established law on 
this subject may entirely avoid liability, 
or prepare to win favorable verdicts in 
unavoidable suits involving contracts 
made by agents. 

First, it is important to know that an 
ordinary salesman has only implied \e- 
gal authority to accept an order and 
send it to his employer for approval. If 
the employer is not satisfied with the 
offer submitted, he may ordinarily re- 
ject the order or proposal. Conversely, 
the buyer always is privileged to send 
his cancellation of an order at any time 
before the salesman’s employer ac- 
knowledges it, irrespective of contrary 
clauses in the contract of sale. 

In other words, the law is settled that 
a salesman is merely a “special agent”, 
whose implied authority extends no far- 
ther than to solicit a buyer’s orders or 
proposals. Many higher courts have 
rendered decisions supporting this as- 
sertion. 

Another important point of the law 
is that since a salesman is merely a “spe- 
cial agent”, having limited authority, 
the manufacturer or seller of non- 
metallic products never is liable for 
guarantees made by ordinary salesmen. 
Yet, if warranties are specified in the 
contract, both the buyer and seller are 
bound, if the seller accepts or approves 
the order. 

Obviously there are some exceptions 
to this general law. However, the only 
broadly-stated exception is that a seller 
may increase the usual or ordinary au- 
thority of his salesman by performing 
any act, making any statement, or doing 
anything that leads the purchaser to be- 
lieve that the salesman has increased au- 
thority to make or complete valid con- 
tracts of sale. This is so because any 
employer may authorize an agent to act 
fully and completely for him, or he may 
instruct others that the agent has this 
greater authority, thus making himself 
liable for all acts, contracts, agreements, 
and statements made by the salesman 
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relating to the scope of the employment. 

Contract Binding.—Generally speak- 
ing, all purchasers who transact busi- 
ness with salesmen, agents, or represent- 
atives, are bound to ascertain the extent 
of their authority. Failure to do so may 
result in liability of the contracting pur- 
chaser, although apparently the agent 
has ample authority to bind his em- 
ployer. This rule of the law is espe- 
cially applicable with respect to sales- 
men and sales agents. 

Under all circumstances a contract 
which limits the authority of an agent 
is valid. Moreover, a representative can 
not without authority vary a written 
contract of sale. 

For example, in Barber v. Proksch, 
232 N. W. 232, it was shown that a 
company leased from a manufacturer a 
concrete spreading machine. The lease 
provided that neither party could can- 
cel the lease until five months after the 
date of the delivery of the machinery 
and equipment. The company did not 
cancel the lease in accordance with the 
terms of the contract, but went to the 
sales agent with whom it had had all its 
dealings in regard to the machinery. 
The testimony proved that the sales 
agent agreed that, if the company would 
return all the machinery at its own ex- 
pense, the manufacturer would release 
the company from all further liability 
under the contract and lease. The com- 
pany returned the machinery, but the 
manufacturer sued to recover the rental 
on it amounting to $600 a month, on 
the contention that the sales agent ex- 
ceeded his authority when he informed 
the company that it would be relieved 
from further liability for payment of 
the rental if it returned the machinery. 
The higher court held the manufacturer 
entitled to recover the rental, saying: 

“Tt is true that a selling agent would 
not have the authority to release a 
debtor from liability upon return of the 
goods sold unless there were proof of a 
ratification by the seller.” 

Oral Agreement Not Binding.—Ob- 


viously, neither a manufacturer nor a 


seller is obligated by oral agreements 
made by his salesmen, if the purchaser 
signs a written contract or order. In 
other words, the sole implied authority 
of a salesman is to solicit orders and 


send them to his employer for accept- 
ances. Another important established 
rule of the law is that a purchaser can 
not change or vary the obligations ex- 
pressed in a written contract by intro- 
ducing testimony showing that the 
salesman or his employer made oral 
promises, if the contract contains a 
clause that oral agreements made by the 
salesman are not binding, or that the 
order is not a contract until accepted by 
the manufacturer. 

For illustration, in Portland Cement 
v. Whitmore, 150 S. E. 607, it was dis- 
closed that a salesman, employed by a 
manufacturer, obtained a written order 
for two carloads of cement, signed by 
the purchaser. The order blank had 
printed thereon: “Orders are not bind- 
ing on this company unless accepted by 
the general office.” When controversy 
developed over payment for the cement 
the manufacturer filed suit. The pur- 
chaser attempted to avoid liability by 
proving that the salesman had stated 
that he had sold two cars of cement to 
a contractor, and the salesman would al- 
low the purchaser 20c. per bbl. for un- 
loading, hauling, storing, and reloading 
the cement into the contractor’s trucks, 
and collecting the money from the 
contractor. Although the lower court 
held the purchaser not liable, the higher 
court reversed the verdict, saying: 

“The defendant company (purchaser) 
had notice from the order blank itself 
that the agent did not have authority to 
contract, but only to accept orders. But, 
even had he had such authority, the fact 
that the defendant (purchaser) had 
signed the written order, the law pre- 
sumes that all preliminary negotiations 
were included and merged in the writ- 
ing. The order in the present case was 
clear on its face and contained no nota- 
tion suggesting any other understanding 
than that contained therein.” 

In another case, Corporation v. Leon- 
ard, 174 N. E. 511, it was disclosed that 
a purchaser signed an order for one ton 
of a nonmetallic wall composition at 
18c. a lb. When the shipment arrived, 
the purchaser refused to accept delivery 
of the material on the contention that 
the salesman had verbally promised a 
rebate of 2c. per lb., if the purchaser or- 
dered a ton. 
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The seller sued the purchaser to re- 
cover the price specified in the order. 
The purchaser attempted to avoid lia- 
bility on the ground that he did not 
read the order and, therefore, did not 
know that the price of 18c. per lb. was 
specified therein. Notwithstanding this 
contention, the court held the purchaser 
liable on the contract, and said: 

“The defendant (purchaser) testified 
that he did not read the order signed by 
him. It is not open to him, therefore, 
to claim that he was misled by any ex- 
pression in it or by its form.” 

Agent Has Authority—Of course, if 
an employer authorizes an agent to 
make valid contracts, the employer is 
bound by the terms of all contracts 
made by his agent, although subse- 
quently the employer is dissatisfied with 
a deal. 

For instance, in Southern v. Gravel 
Company, 124 So. 548, it was disclosed 
that an employer sent his employee to 
inspect and purchase material. When 
the material arrived, the employer was 
dissatisfied with its quality and refused 
to accept delivery. The seller sued the 
employer. The court promptly held the 
employer liable, saying: 

“The fact that Dalton (agent) had 
full authority to make the selection of 
material to be shipped and in that re- 
spect to bind defendant (employer) can 
not be, and in fact is not, seriously dis- 
puted.” 

Must Use Good Judgment—While a 
purchaser of nonmetallic products may 
rely upon statements of a salesman’s 
employer with respect to the salesman’s 
authority, yet the purchaser can not rely 
with any certainty upon statements 
made by the salesman about Ais au- 
thority to make valid contracts for his 
employer. On the other hand, it is im- 
portant to know that an employer may 
unintentionally lead a prospective pur- 
chaser to believe that his salesman has 
authority to make valid contracts, under 
which circumstances the employer is 
liable for all unauthorized guarantees or 
contracts made by the salésman. 

For example, in a quite recently de- 
cided case it was disclosed that a con- 
tract existed between a manufacturer 
and his traveling salesman which speci- 
fied that the salesman had authority to 
cut prices and meet competition. While 
the salesman was endeavoring to sell his 
merchandise to a prospective purchaser 
he displayed the above-mentioned con- 
tract to the prospective purchaser who 
read it, as a result of which he believed 
that the salesman actually had authority 
to bind the manufacturer in contracts of 
sale. Therefore, he accepted the offer 
made by the salesman and made a con- 
tract with the manufacturer through the 
salesman. ‘The contract was sent in, 
and in due course of time the manufac- 
turer received it, but refused to fill the 
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order. The purchaser instituted legal 
proceedings against the manufacturer to 
compel the delivery of the material. It 
is interesting to know that the court 
held the purchaser legally entitled to re- 
cover damages from the manufacturer 
particularly for the reason that the sales- 
man had displayed to the purchaser the 
contract with his employer, as a result 
of which the purchaser was led to be- 
lieve that the salesman had been author- 
ized to set the price at which the mate- 
rial would be sold by the manufacturer. 

On the other hand, a purchaser can 
not rely upon what the salesman says as 
to his authority. For illustration, in 
one case, although a salesman had no 
authority to bind his employer on con- 
tracts of sale the salesman accepted an 
order from a purchaser which the sales- 
man said was a valid contract obligating 
his employer. The employer immedi- 
ately wrote a letter to the purchaser and 
informed him that the merchandise 
would not be shipped. The purchaser 
instituted suit against the salesman’s 
employer to recover damages. However, 
the court held that the employer of the 
salesman was not legally bound to make 
the delivery, and explained that in the 
absence of facts which lead a purchaser 
to believe that salesman is authorized to 
bind the firm he represents, the pur- 
chaser can not legally consider a con- 
tract entered into with a salesman bind- 
ing until the employer confirms the or- 
der or makes the delivery. 

In still another case, a salesman, 
whose authority was limited to solicit- 
ing orders for delivery, accepted a pay- 
ment on goods previously shipped. He 
misappropriated the money to his own 
use. The court promptly held his em- 
ployer not liable for the money thus 
paid to him, and the purchaser was 
compelled to repay the money to the 
salesman’s employer. 

Agent Liable for Payment—Fre- 
quently manufacturers of mineral prod- 
ucts enter into sales-contract agreements 
by which the manufacturer sells di- 
rectly to a distributor who pays the man- 
ufacturer and collects the contract price 
from the purchasers, although by the 
terms of the contract between the dis- 
tributor and the purchasers it may ap- 
pear that the distributor is acting as a 
representative of the manufacturer. 
Notwithstanding these facts it is well 
established that the distributor is solely 
responsible to the manufacturer for pay- 
ment. In other words, a contract be- 
tween a buyer and a seller is valid and 
enforceable, as between these parties, al- 
though others may be led to believe that 
the buyer is an agent or salesman for 
the seller, instead of the actual pur- 
chaser. 

For example, in Dixie Cement Corp. 
v. H. Wales Lime Co., 178 Atl. 659, it 
was disclosed that 2 manufacturer ep- 


tered into an agreement with a distribu- 
tor under which the latter agreed to act 
as distributor and receive invoices when 
shipments were made and to pay for 
such invoices as rendered. When an or- 
der was secured by the distributor it 
would send its own order to the manu- 
facturer, giving the name of the buyer 
to whom the cement was to be shipped. 
The shipment would be made by the 
manufacturer to such buyer, and an in- 
voice sent to the distributor. In every 
case the charge for the cement shipped 
upon the orders sent by the distributor 
was made directly against it, and pay- 
ment was made by it for all such or- 
ders. The distributor collected the 
amount due from the buyer for its own 
account, making no claim against the 
manufacturer for any loss sustained by 
the buyer’s failure to pay. On the other 
hand, a large number of the orders ob- 
tained by the distributor and given to 
the manufacturer were orders taken 
upon a printed form of contract called 
a “specific-work contract”. This recited 
that it was an agreement and memoran- 
dum of sale between the manufacturer 
and the named buyer, and these con- 
tracts were executed by the buyer and 
the manufacturer, and signed on the 
contracts by the distributor as the manu- 
facturers’ agent. 

When litigation was begun over pay- 
ment of a bill of merchandise shipped 
by the manufacturer to a buyer, the le- 
gal question arose whether under the 
above circumstances the manufacturer 
could force the distributor to pay in- 
stead of having to rely upon the buyer 
for payment. It is interesting to know 
that the higher court held the distribu- 
tor solely liable for payment to the 
manufacturer, saying: 

“Was the defendant (distributor) 
merely, as it claims, acting as the agent 
of the plaintiff (manufacturer) in the 
selling of cement, or was it acting for 
itself as a principal in the purchase of 
the cement? . . . The plaintiff (manu- 
facturer) did not come in contact with 
the buyers under these contracts, which 
were secured by the defendant (distrib- 
utor), and as shipments were made in- 
voices were sent to the defendant (dis- 
tributor) and paid by it . . . The claim 
of the defendant (distributor) that its 
patrol agreement . . . is invalid . . . is 
without merit . . .” 

Fraud Relieves Purchaser—Although 
a salesman, or other agent, has no au- 
thority to make binding contracts, yet 
the employer is liable for any and all 
fraud practiced by the agent. 

For example, a printed notice on a 
regular blank order-form is important 
evidence. It has been held on numerous 
occasions that a purchaser is bound by 
the statements on such contract blanks, 
whether or not he reads them, if he 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MOUNTS JAW-CRUSHER ON RAILWAY CAR 








Side view of Mr. Griffin's ingenious installation. 





Belt-conveyor system in the Roscoe pit. 





























































HE Roscoe, Cal., sand-and-gravel 
T isn of the Consolidated Rock 

Products Co. of Los Angeles is 
served by a splendid deposit of consid- 
erable depth. The pit is operated to a 
depth of 100 ft. The first 50 ft. con- 
tains mostly small material, but the 
lower 50 ft. contains numerous large 
bowlders. It is necessary to operate 100 
ft., however, in order to obtain a satis- 
factory percentage of coarse gravel and 
sand. 

The bowlders in the bottom half of 
the deposit being worked’ are often too 
large to place on the 42-in. main con- 
veyor belt, so R. C. Griffin, production 
manager, conceived the idea of mount- 
ing a jaw crusher on a railway car— 
bringing the crusher to the rock—to ob- 
tain pieces convenient for handling. 
The jaw crusher is a 28-in. by 36-in. 
Traylor machine, while the base of an 
old Marion railroad-type steam shovel 
serves as the portable carrier. 

“As you will observe in the pictures,” 
Mr. Griffin explains, “we have a hopper 
and grizzly to receive the material di- 
rect from the shovels. The fine mate- 
rial goes through the grizzly into the 
hopper and is regulated in its flow on 
the belt by a feeder. The big bowlders 
drop directly into the crusher and are 
there reduced so that they are no longer 
a menace to the operation of our con- 
veying system. 

“Before the installation of this crusher 
in our pit, we frequently had large 
bowlders placed on the belt which would 
only ride for 50 or 100 ft. and, during 
that time, knock over one or two con- 
veyer rolls before the stone finally rolled 
off the belt. 

“This installation was built from 
equipment which we had on hand more 
as an experiment than anything else 
in order to see what the action of a 
crusher of this size would be on a flex- 
ible support instead of on a rigid con- 
crete foundation. It has operated con- 
tinuously from the time we placed it in 
the pit, and has given us absolutely no 
trouble from the standpoint of the oper- 
ation of the crusher. There have, of 
course, been minor adjustments made 
to make it work smoothly and to regu- 
late the flow of material onto the belt 
during the different cycles of operation. 
These variations required an adjust- 
ment on the feeder in order to main- 
tain an even flow on the belt. 

“Since placing this installation in 
operation we have decided on this type 
of installation for another one of our 
plants and will build the new installa- 
tion according to a more suitable design 
rather than using equipment which we 
happen to have on hand.” 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AIDS PRODUCT QUALITY 





The plant with pipe-line at left, waste flume at right. 


HE sand-and-gravel plant operated 

by William Click & Sons near Avo- 

ca, Mich., is the chief source of sup- 
ply for Port Huron, Mich., and its en- 
virons. With considerable new business 
in prospect this season the company 
took steps to improve its crushing-and- 
screening facilities to meet the more 
rigid specifications now in force. These 
improvements were recently completed 
and the company now has a modern, 
efficient plant, which is able to turn out 
approximately 100,000 tons of specifica- 
tion material annually. 

Much of the output during the sum- 
mer has gone into state highway 
projects in St. Clair County, while a 
job of no small proportions was the 
furnishing of aggregates for the pav- 
ing of the broad approaches and con- 
structing the concrete piers on the 
American side of the new Blue Water 
Bridge, an international span crossing 
the St. Clair River between Port Huron 
and Point Edward, adjoining Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada. The bridge is soon to 
be dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies by President Roosevelt and 
takes its name from the turquoise color 
of the river at this point. Mr. Click 
plans to capitalize on the attendant 
publicity and rename his plant the Blue 
Water Sand & Gravel Co. 

Material is recovered by a dredge and 
is carried to the plant by a pipe-line. 
The cutter-head was installed last sum- 
mer by the W. H. K. Bennett Co. The 
8-in. Hetherington & Berner dredge 
pump is driven by a Climax gasoline 
engine. At the plant all the sizing is 
accomplished by a New Holland 4-ft. by 
8-ft. triple-deck vibrating screen recently 
installed. The oversize gravel is passed 
to a 9-in. by 16-in. Wheeling jaw crusher 
and returned by a New Holland 40-ft. 
bucket-elevator. Another new piece of 
equipment, a New Holland 30-in. by 
16-in. roll-crusher, is used for secondary 
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Close-up plant view with new vibrating screen 
visible at the top of the structure. 


crushing, also in closed circuit with the 
vibrating screen. After separation the 
finished sizes drop into storage bins for 


Dredge which works the deposit which adjoins the plant. 


loading, all shipments being made by 
motor truck. 

William N. Click is the senior mem- 
ber of the firm. Associated with him 
are his sons Frank, William J., and 
Charles. 

When the plant was visited in Au- 
gust, production was being utilized in 
the preparation of road material stabil- 
ized with clay and calcium chloride, the 
stabilizing outfit being set up across the 
road from the Click plant. This work 
was being done under contract to the 
state by E. P. Brady of Flint, Mich. 
Mr. Brady’s equipment, a Pioneer En- 
gineering Wks. No. 73 stabilizing plant, 
is moved from place to place as occasion 
demands, in this instance furnishing 
material for use on State Highway No. 
136. The principal equipment consists 
of a clay feeder, a clay shredder, a pug- 
mill, a calcium-chloride hopper and 





The calcium-chloride stabilizing machine processing material for use on state highways in the 
immediate vicinity. 
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A view of the new roll-crusher shortly after 
it was installed. 


feeder, and a delivery conveyor. Auto- 
matic, adjustable feeders accurately 
proportion the amounts of clay and cal- 
cium chloride to meet the rigid require- 
ments of the Michigan Highway De- 
partment. A fleet of dump trucks car- 
ries the stabilized material to the high- 
way site or it is occasionally stock-piled 
for later use. 

Since the work of stabilizing the ma- 
terial is done at various locations during 
the road-building season, plant work- 
man and truck drivers live a gypsy sort 
of life. Many of them make their abode 
in house-trailers for convenience, ac- 
companied by their families. The trailer 
camp near the scene of stabilizing 
operations is a familiar sight in Michi- 
gan this year. 


Novospassk (ion p. 59) 


The second stage of installation work 
includes one more unit of the same 
type and capacity. The electric switch- 
ing panel occupies a separate building, 
connected to the turbine-house by a 
fire-proof passage. From the buses of 
the switching panel high-tension feed- 
ers lead to the shop substations, where 
they end either at the terminals of high- 
voltage motors or at the terminals of 
step-down transformers, 3,300/5,257- or 
3,300/220-v. for small motors and light- 
ing. 

The boiler-house of the power-plant 
is equipped with three boilers giving 
steam at a pressure of 19 atmospheric 
gage superheated to 376 deg. C. One 
of the boilers, a vertical Garbe boiler of 
400-sq. m. heating surface, is installed 
in a separate so-called “stand-by boiler- 
house”. The boiler has been made in 
the U.S.S.R. and is equipped with a B 
& W pulverized-fuel furnace. The rat- 


ing of the boiler is 20 tons of steam per 


hr. in normal operation and 25 tons 
per hr. maximum. This boiler covers 
the peaks of steam demand and serves 
as a stand-by unit during descaling and 
general maintenance work on the two 
other boilers. The cutters are installed 
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at the rear end of the kiln house, ad- 
jacent to the “stand-by” boiler-house. 
The two boilers made in the U.S.S.R. 
are of 750-sq. m. heading surface each. 
The boilers have no furnaces and re- 
cover the peat of the waste gases from 
the kilns; the waste gases enter the 
boilers at a temperature of 700 deg. C. 
on the average. As a measure against 
air infiltration the boilers are provided 
with sheet-metal casings. Each boiler 
is placed at the end of one of the kilns, 
has a separate suction fan of 76,000- 
cu. m. per hr. capacity at 200 mm. 
water column, and a separate sheet- 
metal smoke funnel. The fan is driven 
by an a.-c. motor with speed control. 
The speed controller has seven stages 
and is installed at the front head of the 
kiln. It is operated by the clinker- 
master. 

Should one of the boilers be shut 
down, the waste gases from both kilns 
can be sent through the remaining 
boiler. However, in this case the out- 
put of the kilns must be lowered to 
three-quarters of their full capacity. 

Each of the waste-heat boilers is guar- 
anteed to give 9.5 tons per hr., corre- 
sponding to a steaming duty of 12.6 kg. 
per sq. m. of the boiler heating surface. 
The dust which collects in special dust 
pockets provided under the boilers is 
handled by screw-conveyors which 
transport it to a 200-mm. wide dust- 
elevator in the kiln-house; this elevator 
handles the dust from the kiln com- 
partments. 

The operating records of the first two 
years from the starting of a kiln show 
the following results: Kiln output 8.5 
tons per hr.; output of the coal mills 10 
tons per hr.; of the raw-material mills 
25 tons per hr.; of the cement mills 18 
tons per hr.; waste-heat boiler output 7 
tons per hr. 

Some time is evidently wanted for 
the operating personnel to master in 
full the combined unit “kiln-waste-heat 
boiler” and thus to attain the output of 
the design calculations. 


Contracts (jm p. 61) 


signs the contract and the notice is in 
bold type. 

Sometimes a saleman promises vari- 
ous and unusual benefits for the pur- 
pose of influencing a prospective pur- 
chaser to place an order for material. 
Such promises are of little or no effect, 
unless the salesman’s employer in some 
manner has signified his intentions of 
fulfilling the various promises made by 
the salesman, or has informed the pur- 
chaser that the salesman is authorized 
to make binding contracts. 

Frequently it is difficult to distinguish 
between ordinary and fraudulent trans- 
actions. However, a purchaser never 
is obligated to perform a contract taken 





or made by a salesman who used fraud 
in any manner to induce the purchaser 
to make the contract. In other words, 
an employer always is responsible for 
fraudulent acts of a salesman. 

Of course, the mere fact that a sales- 
man, who sells good merchandise, in- 
duces a purchaser to place an order 
through ordinary assertions, or prom- 
ises, is not fraud. On the other hand, 
in one late case a higher court held a 


purchaser not obligated to accept and 


pay for sand and gravel, since the evi- 
dence proved that the salesman had in- 
duced the purchaser to place the order 
by stating that the price would be in- 
creased when, in fact, the price soon 
afterward was reduced: 


Impinger Method of 
Dust Determination 


The emphasis recently placed on the 
problem of harmful dusts encountered 
in various industries has caused a 
marked increase in the number of per- 
sons interested in the determination of 
air dustiness. The many requests for 
information on the determination of the 
concentration of dust in the air indi- 
cated the need for a detailed description 
of the impinger method as used by the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A report just 
issued by the Bureau contains a detailed 
description of the impinger method, 
with a history of its development. 

The impinger was developed by the 
Bureau of Mines, in codperation with 
the United States Public Health Service, 
during the course of an investigation of 
dust-sampling instruments in common 
use. 

The method has been used widely for 
collecting data on air dustiness in mines 
and industrial establishments in the 
United States. Owing to the fact that 
permissible limits have been established 
on the basis of impinger results, the im- 
pinger method has been rather widely 
accepted as the standard in this coun- 
try. 

Possible sources of error and limita- 
tions of the impinger method are given 
in the report, so the true significance of 
the impinger results will be understood, 
thereby aiding in the proper interpreta- 
tion of the results. 

An appendix is included, which lists 
the publications dealing with results ob- 
tained by the impinger method, equip- 
ment needed for using the impinger 
method, and information that should 
be collected during sampling. 

Copies of this report, Information 
Circular 7026, A Technique for Use of 
the Impinger Method, by Carlton E. 
Brown and H. H. Schrenck, may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 
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GerorceE F. STEIGERWALT, who has 
been connected with the cement-prod- 
ucts bureau of the Portland Cement 
Assn. for a number of years, has re- 
signed to join the association’s district 
office at San Francisco, Cal. 


C. L. Hamitton, formerly at the 
Loveland, Colo., plant of the United 
States Gypsum Co. has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s plant at La- 
ramie, Wyo., where he is serving as 
superintendent. He succeeds D. Mc- 
Kee who was transferred to the United 
States Gypsum Co. plant at Midland, 
Cal. 


R. H. Townsenp has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Calaveras Cement 
Co., San Andreas, Cal., and has been 
succeeded by Georce B. Poore, Jr. 
Marion S. Hearp has been appointed 
chief chemist to succeed Harotp J. 
DunTon, resigned. 


R. B. Frost, formerly assistant super- 
intendent at the Hudson, N. Y., plant 
of the Lone Star Cement Corp. has been 
transferred to the Lone Star plant at 
Greencastle, Ind., where he is serving 
in a similar capacity. 


W. F. and J. A. Rosinson have organ- 
ized the Owensboro Dunbrik Co. at 
Owensboro, Ky., and have established 
a plant for the manufacture of concrete 


brick. 


Wuarton Cray, formerly secretary 
of the National Metal Lath Assn., has 
been made secretary of the National 
Mineral Wool Assn., with offices at 
New York, N. Y. The organization 
was formerly known as the National 
Rock & Slag Wool Assn. 


Frep Grortts, formerly vice-president 
of the Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., has 
joined the Chicago Steel Foundry Co. as 
vice-president, in charge of heat- and 
corrosion-resisting alloys. He was for- 
merly with Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
American Steel Foundries and Conti- 
nental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. 


Frank D. Newsury has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new-products 
division of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., succeeding H. M. Witcox 
who died July 28. 


J. J. B. RurHerrorp, formerly of the 
research laboratory, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Kearny, N. J., has joined the metal- 
lurgical staff of the Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co. as research metallurgist. 





Frank J. Turre, engineer with the 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York, 
N. Y., for more than 25 years died 
July 20. 
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Personal Wlention 


ELLswortH J. JoHNson, president of 
the Knickerbocker Slate Corp., New 
York, N. Y., until his retirement in 
1930, died last month at his home in 
Westfield, N. J. 


Epwarp Stover, 66, cement-products 
manufacturer and former mayor of 
Camden, O., died recently at his home 
there. 


Howarp H. Sar ts, 67, for more than 
20 years manager of the Mt. Vernon, 
Ind. plant of the Koch Sand & Gravel 
Co. of Evansville, died suddenly at his 
home in Mt. Vernon on the night of 
September 2. For many years before 
joining the Koch company, Mr. Sarlls 
was the editor and publisher of the Mz. 
Vernon Republican. 


Car L. Preirer, 58, treasurer of the 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, died sud- 
denly on Aug. 24 in Philadelphia. He 
had left Milwaukee the day before and 
was stricken upon his arrival there. 


ABRAHAM L. Kuun, 73, a foreman at 
the plant of the Medusa Portland Ce- 
ment Co., near Gettysburg, Pa., died 
September 5 after an illness of several 
months. 


Harry L. Tarsox, 80, president of 
the Tarbox & McCall Stone Co., died 
recently of heart disease at his home in 
Findlay, O. He formed the company 
in 1898. 


C. Parker Ho tt, 58, vice-president and 
director of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
and for nearly 40 years affliated with it 
and one of its predecessors, the Holt 
Mfg. Co., died August 24 at his home 
in Piedmont, Cal. 





Grorce E. SuTHERLAND, 61, promi- 
nent business man of Charleston, W. 
Va., and president and general man- 
ager of the West Virginia Sand & 
Gravel Co., died a few weeks ago. He 
was a member of the city council of 
Charleston and had been connected with 
the gravel company since 1924. 
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Supercements and 
Addition of Salts 


Cements of high early strength, put 
on the market for a number of years 
under the designation of “superce- 
ments,” owe their special property of 
high intial strength to a high content of 
lime, certain extra care in burning and 
great fineness of grinding. Sometimes, 
too, various chemical substances are 
added after burning. The present study 
was undertaken to investigate the effect 
on ordinary Portlands of the com- 
pounds most frequently employed in 
connection with high-early-strength ce- 
ment or metallurgical cements, 2.e., 
sodium chloride, calcium chloride and 
sodium sulphate; in each instance 1 and 
2 per cent. of the salt was added to sev- 
eral commercial Portlands and one 
high-early-strength cement for the tests 
conducted. 

None of the cements, pure or ad- 
mixed, showed an expansion of more 
than 3.7 per cent. Sodium chloride did 
not appreciably modify the expansion; 
1 per cent. of calcium chloride slightly 
diminished the expansion of two of the 
ordinary Portlands and the high-early- 
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strength cement and slightly increased 
it in another Portland, while 2 per cent. 
of the same salt increased the expan- 
sion in all cases but one of the cements: 
sodium sulphate usually diminished the 
expansion, especially in the 2-per cent. 
admixture. 

In the setting test only calcium chlor- 
ide had a clearly notable effect. Setting 
time was a little diminished in two 
cases, little more in the 2-per cent. mix- 
ture than in the l-per cent. mixture. 
Set was always much shortened, by 1 
per cent. of calcium chloride and still 
more by 2 per cent. Sodium sulphate 
slightly accelerated two of the cements 
stored in air, but had little effect on the 
other Portlands and the _high-early- 
strength cement stored in air, or any 
of them in water storage. 


The effect on strength was very 
much the same for the various cements, 
including the high-early-strength ce- 
ment. In the bending strength tests the 
most remarkable result was at the end 
of two days, at which time the increase 
in strength was generally about 14 per 
cent. At longer periods the strengths 
of cements admixed with calcium chlo- 
ride or sodium sulphate were about the 
same as the initial cements, and those 
admixed with sodium chloride a little 
less. In the compressive strengths the 
initial increases produced by the salt 
admixtures remained better through 
the longer periods, especially with the 
calcium chloride, but the increases al- 
ways diminished as the period in- 
creased and in some instances the ce- 
ments finally showed less strength than 
the same cements in their natural con- 
dition. 

Some of the materials used as admix- 
tures, especially the calcium chloride, 
are hydrometric salts and their pres- 
ence in cement makes the storage prob- 
lem difficult. The sacks have to be 
strengthened, and the cements can not 
be stored long before use. Certain 
manufacturers furnish the salt admix- 
ture in a separate sack to be added at 
the mixer. 


Except in some instances in the case 


' of sodium sulphate, none of the salts 


accelerated the decomposition of mortar 
in aggressive solutions; on the contrary, 
they almost always retarded it, but did 
not prevent it ultimately—R. Feret in 
Revue des Materiaux de Construction 
et de Travaux Publics, No. 345, June, 
1938, pp. 101-106. 





The Twin Disc Clutch Co. announces the 
opening of a new parts and service depot at 
195 Tenth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








































A 15-year record of repeat 
business would imply that 
sound Parsons engineering 
is worthy of your investiga- 
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oval bag principle, long life, 
low dust count and mini- 
mum maintenance enable 
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1. C. C. DECISIONS 


Crushed Stone—In response to fourth-sec- 
tion application No. 17,300 the commission 
has granted authority to carriers to establish 
and maintain interstate rates on crushed stone 
in carloads from Bowmansville, N. Y., to des- 
tinations in Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania 
without observing the long-and-short-haul 
clause of Sec. 4, subject to the usual circuity 
limitations.—I. C. C. F. S. O. No. 13,204. 

Motor Rates.——The decision of the commis- 
sion in the case of central states motor rates 
is of interest to members of the nonmetallic- 
minerals industries not only because they are 
using common-carrier motor service exten- 
sively but also because the report indicates 
that this decision will be used as a basis in 
dealing with contract motor carriers. 

The proceeding grew out of a petition filed 
by the Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., calling the attention of the commission 
to the deplorable financial condition of com 
mon carriers in general within central terri- 
tory and asking an investigation of the rates, 
rules, regulations and practices of all common 
carriers of property between points in the ter- 
ritory, and the issuance of a minimum rate 
basis as the only means of preventing rate 
wars. The bureau represents about 750. com- 
mon carriers who are members of the bureau, 
and 550 other common carriers who publish 
their own tariffs and who worked with bureau 
members for uniform action. They estimated 
that these carriers transported between 85 and 
90 per cent. of the trafic moving by motor 
common carriers in the territory involved. 
This includes points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. In this territory there are approxi- 
mately 1,000 other common carriers who met 
and published their rates independently of 
this bureau. It was the contention of the 
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petitioners that these other common carriers 
were publishing rates so low that bureau mem- 
bers, in order to compete, had to operate at a 
loss. The petition of the bureau was opposed 
by the chambers of commerce of Cleveland, 
Toledo and the State of Indiana and by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. In the 
report commenting on the expense of operation 
the commission said: 

“In the past year substantial increases have 
occurred in the prices of tires, gasoline, oil and 
motor vehicles, and there has been a marked 
increase in the cost of labor. Regulation has 
also added to the traffic and tariff expenses 
of the respondents. It is estimated that since 
1935 the all-expense cost has increased 20 
per cent. The average expense per ton of 121 
carriers in 1936 was $6.50, while for two 
months in 1938 it was $7.54, an increase of 
16 per cent. The decreased tonnage of high- 
grade manufactured articles has reduced gross 
revenues and net earnings. 

“A consolidated statement of the incomes, 
traffic and operating statistics of 13 central 
territory carriers shows that in 1937 such car- 
riers, as a whole, sustained an operating loss 
of $668,064.40. The total operating revenues 
were $19,033,114 and total operating expenses 
$19,701,181 reflecting an operating ratio of 
104 per cent. In the first three months of 1938 
operating expenses exceeded operating revenues 
by $210,945, resulting in operating ratio of 
106.5 per cent. In 1937 the average revenue 
per truck-mile was 20.3 c., the average expense 
per truck-mile 21 c., the average revenue per 





ton-mile 3.04 c., the average expense per 
ton-mile 3.15 c., the average haul 250.05 mi., 
and the average load 6.66 tons. The result 
of the three months’ operation in 1938 is less 
favorable. The bureau submits that the oper- 
ating ratio of a common motor carrier should 
not be greater than 85 per cent in order that 
a reserve may be accumulated to provide 
security for periods of recession in traffic, and 
emergencies such as floods or other disasters. 

“The 13 carriers were selected because they 
transport general commodities and have oper- 
ations in substantially every part of the terri- 
tory, some being large, others small. The 
revenues of such carriers were approximately 
21% per cent. of the revenue of the 200 car- 
riers, to which reference has been made. 

“Respondents also introduced a compilation 
for 41 carriers, whose revenue aggregated ap- 
proximately 35 per cent. of the revenue of the 
200 carriers. That the operation of the 13 
carriers, for which the detailed study was 
made, is typical is apparent from the fact that 
the revenues and expenses per truck-mile are 
substantially the same as for the 41, and the 
200 carriers are approximately the same. Thus, 
for the first two months of 1938, the operating 
ratio of the 200 class I carriers was 105.7 per 
cent.; for the 41 carriers the same, 105.7 per 
cent.; and for the 13 carriers 106.5 per cent.” 

At the hearing there was some contention 
that the establishment of a minimum-rate 
level by the commission would result in driv- 
ing traffic to contract carriers. On this point 
the commission said: 
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“The evidence, however, sustains the con- 
tention of the bureau carriers that it is nec- 
essary to establish a uniform basis for common- 
carrier rates, before it is possible to attack the 
similar problem of contract-carrier rates, and 
that the issuance of a minimum-rate order with 
respect to common carriers alone would not 
prejudice them unduly in favor of contract 
carriers, railroads or forwarders. 

“The class rates and provisions relative 
thereto contained in bureau tariffs have been in 
effect generally since their establishment effec- 
tive April 1, 1936. We are of opinion that 
the class rates published by the bureau sub- 
ject to the ratings provided in the governing 
classification and exceptions are reasonable 
minimum rates for application to all traffic 
of the respondents on which commodity rates 
are not hereinafter prescribed or approved. 

“The level of the proposed commodity rate 
is, if anything, lower than that which we 
would prescribe, if it had been possible for us 
to enter into a detailed investigation of all 
the individual rate situations involved, partic- 
ularly if the problem were not complicated, 
as our present problem is complicated, by the 
pressure of the most intense competition with 


| contract carriers, railroads, forwarding com- 


panies and steamship lines. Upon the whole, 
the evidence requires that the class and com- 
modity rates proposed by the petitioning re- 
spondents, except as hereinafter modified, be 
found to be just and reasonable minimum rates 
for application by all common carriers within 
this territory.” 

While the commission prescribed rates for 
application in this territory, which followed 
generally the rates published by the bureau, 
there were many exceptions made to the 
bureau rates. Unlike decisions involving rail- 
way rates, the commission in this case wel- 
comes petiticns by the carriers to eliminate anv 
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inconsistencies that may be apparent in the 
rates prescribed, and says that, “We will keep 
the proceeding open to permit any party by 
a petition to request the amendment of the 
order for the purpose of removing any undue 
discrimination or prejudice resulting from the 
rates herein prescribed as minimum”. The 
minimum rates prescribed by the commission 
are generally those on file with the commission 
on June 11, 1938, listed in the decision, which 
include those published by the bureau and 
certain items in the tariffs of individual com- 
panies listed in the report in order. The rates 
prescribed are to become effective not later 
than Oct. 25.—I. C. C. Docket No. Ex Parte 
MC 21, Motor Carrier Rates in Central Terri- 
tory. 


EXAMINERS' REPORTS 


Sand.,—Examiner Harold M. Brown proposes 
that the commission find the rate of 75 c. a 
ton on sand front La Grange, Mo. to Montrose, 
Ia., unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 
65 c. and award reparation of $199.01 in I. 
C. C. Docket No. 28,005 Cameron, Joyce & 
Co. v. Burlington. 

Sand and Gravel.—A very interesting case 
has developed in Illinois in the attempt of rail- 
way carriers to make rates to meet the compe- 
tition of wayside sand-and-gravel pits. In 
this case a rate of $1.01 was charged on 66 
carloads of washed and graded sand and gravel 
shipped from La Grange to Gladstone, IIl. 
between Sept. 8 and Oct. 9, 1934. The 
shipper contends in the complaint that this rate 
was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 60 c. The complaint also involves 304 
carloads of sand and gravel between other 
points on which the tariff rate was charged 
but on which the carrier later reduced the rate 
to an amount which the complainant feels 
is reasonable. The commission was asked 
to award reparation amounting to $1,517.38 
on the 66 carloads and to waive undercharges 
of $7,294.42 on the other shipments. 

After the original complaint was filed it was 
followed by another petition asking the com- 
mission to use its permissive power as dis- 
tinguished from its affirmative power. This 
grows out of the fact that the commission had 
formerly prescribed rates for application on 
sand and gravel in Missouri Gravel Co. v. 
CB&Q, 132 I. C. C. 200 and 190 I. C. C. 465. 
In this case the commission had _ prescribed 
as maximum reasonable rates a mileage-scale 
basis. After that time it was found that the 
prescribed rates were generally too high to 
move the traffic and since the railroads had not 
been able to devise any uniform scale they 
would not result in too great reductions in 
some instances and not enough in others the 
prescribed rates had been retained in the tar- 
iffs as the normal basis. 

Under the sponsorship of the Illinois com- 
mission a plan had been devised to meet each 
intrastate situation as it arose under which 
any producer of sand and gravel to meet the 
competition of water, truck or wayside pit or 
quarry might file an application for the rate 
deemed necessary to furnish the material for 
any particular project. This reduced rate basis 
is used in making bids, after which the IIli- 
nois commission authorizes the reduced rate 
or rates; generally carrying an expiration date. 
Under the principle established in the Arizona 
Grocery Co. case, 284 U.S. 370, the commission 
¢an not require the carrier to pay reparation on 
any rate which the commission itself has found 
not unreasonable. 

“In the present case the carrier is willing to 
pay the reparation and to waive the under- 
charges but can do so without authority of 
the commission. The complainant in the case 
takes the attitude that while the commission 
can not require the carrier to pay reparation it 

(Continued on page 71) 
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® Vibrating Feeder 


The new Utah electro-magnetic vibrating 
grizzly feeder made by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is a combination 
of its Utah vibrating feeder and cantilever 
grizzly. 

The regular cantilever grizzly operates on 
the principle of particles falling on bars which 





Electro-magnetic grizzly feeder. 


are supported only at the head end. The im- 
pact of the heavy pieces of material causes 
the free ends of the bars to vibrate and thus 
increasing screening efficiency. The Utah 
electro-magnetic feeder is a high-frequency al- 
ternating-current vibrating feeder which op- 
erates without motor-generator sets, sliding or 
rotating parts, and is an excellent feeding 
mechanism for both fine and coarse material. 


The combination of the Utah vibration and 
the cantilever-grizzly principle makes a highly- 
efficient combined feeder and scalping unit for 
use ahead of crushers to scalp out the fines 
from the crusher feed; for use in loading 
conveyor-belts by cushioning the fall of coarse 


material on the fines which would drop 
through ahead of it, and for many miscel- 
laneous purposes around material-handling 
plants. 


The new feeders are made in all sizes from 
18-in. to 72-in., and for any reasonable ca- 
pacities. 


@ Excavator 


A new excavator in the %-cu.yd. class—the 
General 41—has been announced by the Gen- 
eral Excavator Co., Marion, O. 

The General 41 is characterized by high 
speed and mobility. Two travel speeds are 
obtained through speed change gears and in 
addition, the gasoline motor may be quickly 
accelerated at the will of the operator. An- 
other feature is its chain crowd. A split 
sprocket is bolted to the right hand drum shaft, 
and serves as a crowding unit. No special 
crowd unit need be placed on the machine. 
Boom is adjustable to all angles without affect- 
ing crowd-chain tension. Retract motion— 
twice the speed of crowding motion—is ob- 
tained from a horizontal intermediate shaft 
which carries a friction clutch on one end, and 





High-speed, mobile shovel. 
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sliding gears with selective-jaw clutch. This 
same intermediate shaft also motivates the 
power-boom hoist which is independent of 
hoist, swing and travel motion and is of the 
worm and worm-gear type, oil-bath lubricated. 
An automatic band brake on the worm shaft 
is an added safety feature. 

All high-speed shafts are ball and roller 
bearing mounted. Alloy steels of special an- 
alysis are used, throughout, wherever special 
characteristics of toughness, wear resistance or 
tensile strength are required. 

Hoist drum clutches and brakes are of the 
outside contracting band type with wide faces 
and large diameters for easy and efficient op- 
eration. Clutches are set by the General Easy 
Touch booster mechanism. Swing and travel 
motions are controlled by two friction revers- 
ing clutches of disc type. Selective jaw clutches 
are used to engage either the swing motion or 
travel motion. 

A new, fully enclosed stream-lined cab pro- 
tects all machinery from theft and weather, 
provides complete accessibility to all parts and 
gives the operator full vision to front, sides 
and above, with plenty of light and ventila- 
tion. 





@ Power Unit 


A new 4-cyl. engine for industrial use in the 
low power range has been added to the Wau- 
kesha Motor Co.’s line. Developing 10-18 





and Supplios — 





Engine from intake side. 


horsepower, this unit is ideal for use with light 
weight vehicles, 5- to 10-kw. generators, or as 
a starting motor for large engines or power 
units. Its field of service is considerably wid- 
ened by the fact that various cylinder head 
combinations are available which permit oper- 
ation on gasoline, natural gas, or butane. 

The oiling system is unusual. Oil is forced 
under pressure from a positive drive valve type 
pump through a header rifle drilled in the 
crankcase to the three bronze bushings support- 
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Faster Crushing 


with the New Holland 
ROLL CRUSHER which is 
equipped with a new type 
pulsating feeder that doubles 
the usual capacity. Built 
in a wide range of sizes for 
all commercial capacities, up 
to 100 tons per hour. Speci- 
fy this extra rugged crusher 
for your toughest crushing 
jobs. 











NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., New Holland, Pa. 


to Producers 


Faster Screening 


with the New Holland 
heavy-duty CIRCLE- 
THROW Screen. Balanced 
vibration—rubber mount- 
ings—100% safety factor in 
rotary mechanism—are a few 
of the many advanced fea- 
tures that insure greater ca- 
pacity and uniformity in 
grading materials. 


Write for Bulletins 
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SAUERMAN 


LONG RANGE MACHINES 





Sauerman Drag Scraper making a circular 
cut 300 ft. wide in a hill of gravel. 


VV HEREVER there is a problem of 

excavating from pit, bank or river, 
stock piling or other material-handling 
work involving hauls of any distance from 
100 to 1500 ft.—it pays to find out what a 
Sauerman Slackline or Drag Scraper will do 
and what it will cost. In a great many 
cases, a Sauerman machine shows a saving 
in comparison with any other equipment 
that will dig and haul an equal yardage. 


Write for Catalog. 


SAUERMAN BROS. 


434 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Il. 














Patented 





The only vibrating screen with 


a POSITIVELY CON- 
TROLLED circular motion. 


IT DOES A 
BETTER JOB! 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT CO. 











9 Lafayette Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ing the camshaft and to the auxiliary shafts 
and timing gears. A “flat” ground in the cam- 
shaft acts as a distributing valve and releases 
the oil under pressure to connecting-rod crank 
pin jets, which direct an intermittent oil stream 
into counter-sunk feed holes drilled in the 
large end of each connecting rod. Pistons, 
cylinders, valve tappets and main bearings are 
oiled by crankcase mist. 

Unlike other small engines, the Meteor Four 
employs a gear driven centrifugal water pump 
which assures adequate cooling under all con- 
ditions of load and temperature. The port- 
ing and baffling in the cylinder block and head 
are so designed that sufficient velocity and 
volume of cooling water are maintained at the 
sensitive valve seat and combustion chamber 
spots. These surfaces are continuously scoured 
and kept free to prevent overheating. 





@ Excavator 


The Hanson Excavator Works, crane-and- 
shovel division of the Hanson Clutch & Ma- 
chinery Co. of Tiffin, O., have in production a 
new %-cu.yd. excavator named the “Comet” 
available in any combination of a shovel, crane, 
clamshell, drag-line, pile-driver or trench-hoe. 

The “Comet,” a full revolving machine, is 
mounted on an electric-welded steel lower base 
or frame of the most sturdy and rigid design. 
Crawler frames are heavily webbed and 
equipped with countersunk Zerk fittings for 
perfect lubrication. The crawlers are oversize 
in comparison to the weight of the machine 





The new full-revolving machine. 


thereby giving ease of travel and operation. 
The upper turret frame carries the machinery 
on a perfectly designed ring gear revolving on 
sturdy rollers of the Hanson multiple-hook 
type requiring no center-pin adjustment at any 
time. 

All shafts on upper deck are mounted on 
roller bearings. Each shaft is so mounted that 
the removal of one may be made without dis- 
turbing any other. All clutches are of the ex- 
pansion, double-shoe type and have indepen- 
dent hydraulic control. The shoes in the 
clutches and brakes may be relined without dis- 
mantling the shafts. 

The “Comet,” baby of the Hanson family, 
weighs approximately 20,000 Ib. but is built 
with the same exclusive 100 per cent. indepen- 
dent control features as all other Hanson 
heavier machines. It is possible to crowd, hoist, 
swing, propel and raise the boom simultan- 
eously. The “Comet” is offered with either 
chain or cable crowd and is powered at option 


of the purchaser with either a Ford V-8 or 
- Hercules 6-cyl. engine. 


® Admixtures 


Volsonite Enterprises, Ltd., of Pasadena, 
Cal., is marketing a line of waterproofing com- 
pounds for use in concrete that is finding 


ready acceptance in many localities. 

















HOISTS 


This modern plant of the Willis- 
ton Shell Rock Co., Newberry, 
Fla., is Maddox-equipped with a 
complete complement of Mad- 
dox Roll Crushers, Pit Cars and 
Hoisting Equipment. Write for 
Maddox bulletins on Revolving 
Screens, Vibrating Screens, Log 
Washers and Dredging Machin- 
ery. 


MADDOX FOUNDRY AND 


MACHINE WORKS 
Archer Florida 
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DUST 


IT COSTS MONEY 


DRACCO 
ENGINEERS 


have over 20 years 


experience 


CONTROLLING DUST 
Write Them 


DRACCO CORPORATION 























4077 E. 116th Street 





CLEVELAND, e) Le) 
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Mich. Operated by the Standard 


Dodge truck loading up a delivery of sand in Detroit. 

Building Products Co., the truck is one of eight pieces of equipment which hauls sand, gravel 

and cement blocks on an average of approximately 280 mi. a day. Aggregates, purchased 

from the Troy Aggregate Corp., are utilized by the Standard company in the manufacture of 
a wide variety of concrete products. 








The Portland Cement Ass’n is authority for 
the rule that less than two and one-half gal- 
lons of water are sufficient to hydrate one sack 
of Portland cement. The water used in ex- 
cess of two and one-half gallons reduces the 
strength of the cement paste, but in practice 
an excess is ordinarily required to make the 
mix workable. 

The addition of such a material as Volsonite 
waterproofing in any one of its various forms 
is of great practical value because such addi- 
tion densifies the mixture, increases the work- 
ability, flowability and waterproofness. 

This allows (1) a reduction in the water- 
cement ratio and so brings the mix to ideal 
strength conditions, or (2) if surp!us mixing 
water is used, makes easier the placing of con- 
crete through chutes and around reinforcing. 

By the addition of Volsonite, with a low 
water-cement ratio and proper curing, concrete 
is produced with a minimum of voids. This is 
true, not only of concrete, but of all Portland 
cement mixtures. 

The company also makes concrete hardeners 
and technical paints and is reported to be 
accepting applications from prospective dis- 
tributors for its products. 


Traffic (irom page 68) 


can authorize the carrier to take such action 
should the carrier desire to do so. Examiner 
Fuller said that this view of the law could 
not be sustained and that under the act as 
it now stands the shippers must pay and the 
carriers must collect the legally-established rates 
unless the commission found the rates in excess 
of reasonable maxima. He said that otherwise 
the law would operate against the interest of 
shippers and carriers generally by restoring to a 
large extent that very indefiniteness and un- 
certainty which the interstate commerce act 
was designed to remove. I. C. C. Docket 
No. 27,952 Missouri Gravel Co. et al v. Bur- 
lington, and sub No. 1, Same v. Same. 

In another case involving sand and gravel 
Examiner Burton Fuller recommends that the 
commission find the charges made up of the 
defendants’ line haul rate of 70 c. a ton, plus 
the Illinois Centrals switching charge of $4.95 
a car collected on sand and gravel from Attica, 
Ind. to Champaign, Ill., on shipments moving 
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PYRASTEEL feed pipe 


Many cement mills find that PYRASTEEL gives 
them unexcelled service not only in feed 
pipes, but for kiln ends, drag chains, cooling 
equipment, clinker buckets, or wherever tem- 
peratures exceed 1400° F 
CHICAGO STEEL FOUNDRY CO. 
37th Street and Kedzie Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


between Mar. 22, 1935 and Jan. 14, 1936, un- 
reasonable to the extent that the defendant 
failed to provide for the absorption of the 
switching charge out of its line-haul rate. He 
proposes an award of reparation of $59.40, 
with interest—I. C. C. Docket No. 28,108 
Neal Gravel Co. v. Wabash. 























Rubber Cushioned 
P-O-W-E-R 


. . . that puts the "kick" in the right spot. Resilient 
rubber mountings support the screen corners so that 
the positive gyrating action of the SIMPLICITY is 
confined to the screen decks and not lost in the 
framework. Result is less structural wear and greater 
screening efficiency. 













Double Deck Model 
“ae oss Oe a 
standard sizes available 
in Simplicity Screens 
with single, double and 
triple deck, as well as 
tandem combinations. 
Write for Bulletin. 
Simplicity Gyrating Screens have many other 
advantages: Durable construction, Perfect 
balance, Positive action, Extra capacity, and 
Freedom from blinding. 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
DURAND . . . MICHIGAN 
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Don't overlook the 
cost-cutting possibili- 
ties of the Brooks Load-Lugger. It's the most 
practical, fool-proof, and greatest cost-cutting 
method known, for hauling and dumping any 
material where loading is done by hand. One 
truck with a “litter” of bodies... is the Load- 
Lugger way. Made in four capacities, shipped 
assembled, ready for installation on any truck 
chassis in a few hours. 


BROOKS LOAC 





ONE MAN OPERATED from driver's seat. 
No sheaves, cables, or “gadgets” to worry 
with. Buckets rest directly on chassis, no sus- 
pended load. Its speed and performance is 
almostunbelievable. For complete details and 
prices write the manufacturers. Demonstrations 
arranged in most sections. 


BROOKS EQUIPMENT & MFG., CO. 


58 Davenport Road Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Asphaltic Sandstone.—New rates and repara- 
tion are sought on alleged violation of Sec. 1, 
3 and 6 in connection with the shipment of 
processed asphaltic sandstone from Bowling 
Green, Ky. to Harrisburg, Pa., with the alleged 
preference shown to shippers of bituminous 
rock in a complaint filed by B. A. Ward, 711 
Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky., in 
I. C. C. Docket No. 28,084 Kentucky Rock 
Asphalt Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. v. L. & N. 
et al, 

Sand and Gravel—The commission has sus- 
pended certain schedules in Supplements 183 
and 184 to Alternate Agent F. D. Miller’s I. 
C. C. No. 1,635, proposing to cancel routing 
in connection with the Southern Railway on 
sand and gravel and related articles in carloads 
from points on the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road to destinations on,the Charleston & West- 
ern Carolina Railway, the Columbia, Newberry 
and Laurens and the Clinchfield Railroads 
which would result in the application of higher 
combination rates, in I & S Docket No. 4,520. 


—Trade 
Literature 

















Air-Operated Combustion Control. 32 p. 
Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O. 


Acid and Chemical Pumps. 4 p. Law- 
rence Machine & Pump Corp., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

The ]JA-35 Jackhamer. 8 p.  Ingersoll- 


Rand Co., New York, N. Y. 

Rock-Bottom Costs for Stripping, Quarry- 
ing and Aggregates. 8 p. R. G. Le Tour- 
neau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 

Fuller Inclined-Grate Cooler. 4 p. 
Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 

The General 341—a %*4 Yard Excavator. 
6 p. General Excavator Co., Marion, O. 

The Right Jackson Vibrator for Your Job. 
96 p. Electric Tamper & Equipment Co., 
Ludington, Mich. 

Massco Model 38 Rock Bit Grinder. (folder). 


Fuller 


Massco Bit Carrier System. (folder). Mine 
& Smelter Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Industrial Railway Cars. 16 p. Pressed 


Steel Car Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Risco Packer. 8 p. Richardson Scale 
Co., Clifton, N. J. 

Advance Information on Jaeger 1939 Model 
Truck Mixers. (folder). Jaeger Machine Co., 
Columbus, O. 

Type “U” De-lon Air Circuit Breaker. 12 
p. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Thermit Welding. 34 p. 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Austin-Western 5-Yard Tractor Scraper. 8 
p. Twelve-Yard Hydraulic Scraper and Giant 
Ripper. 8 p. Austin-Western Road Machin- 
ery Co., Aurora, Ill. 

“SSU” Unit Pumps. 32 p. Allis-Chalmers 
Pulverators. 16 p. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sta-Put Rock Drill Lubricants. (4 p.) E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Multi-Impact Pulverators. (16 p.); Machin- 
ery for Complete Crushing Plants. (32 p.); 
Rod Mills (20 p.) Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

A Story of Faith that Led to Fortune (20 p.) 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 

Four-Cylinder Diesel Engines. (4 p.) Her- 
cules Motors Corp., Canton, O. 


Metal & Thermit 





Raymond Laboratory Mill. (4 p.) Raymond 
Pulverizer Div., Combustion Engineering Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Material Handling Systems. (16 p.) Gif- 
ford-Wood Co., New York, N. Y. 

Automatic Precision Batching by Weight. 
(12 p.) Buffalo Scale Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Stop Foot Injuries. (32 p.) Lehigh Safety 
Shoe Co., Allentown, Pa. 

A Completely Modern Diesel. (16 p.) Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, N. Y. 

Clyde Whirleys. (24 p.) Clyde Iron Wks., 
Duluth, Minn. 

The Improved Centri-Merge Wet Dust Col- 
lector. (4 p.) W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Reeves Variable Speed Control. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


INCORPORATIONS 
CaLciuM Propucts Co., Grants Pass, Ore. 
Capital, $25,000. Incorporators: Glenn C. 
Hunter, J. W. Mays and others. 
NaTuRAL SAND & GRAVEL Co., Millville, N. 
J. Capital, $50,000. Henry S. Silverman, 
a 


(122 p.) 


gent. 
CAROLINA PHOSPHATE PRODUCTS CoRP., 
Charleston, N. C. Capital, $10,000. Incor- 


porators: E. 
Legge. 

CarTeR Rock & SaNnp Corp., Miami, Fla. 
50 shares $100 par value. Incorporators: C. 
R. Carter, C. L. Carter and J. J. Brown. 

CEMENT Propucts & SuppLy Co., Lake- 
land, Fla. 100 shares $100 par value. In- 
corporators: H. B. Zimmerman, C. W. Zim- 
merman and F. M. Zimmerman. 


H.- Hutchinson and Lionel K. 





pmawewo PIPE 


Sizes 4" to 30" with all types of fittings and 
connections. Complete fabrication service. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 


1237 EAST 92nd STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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e and grizzly over batching hopper at plant of LaPorte Cement Products Co. (Story on p. 76) 
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By W. E. TRAUFFER 





SUPPLYING A CITY’S CONCRETE DEMAND 





UCH of the concrete used in 
Jacksonville, Fla., in various 
forms is produced by a combi- 
nation of plants with an unusually wide 
variety of products. The Hedrick & 
Whitney Co., manufacturing ready- 
mixed concrete, forms the nucleus of 


The office of Hedrick & Whitney, Inc., with the row of plants in background. 


the group and also owns the Cash 
Building Material Co. which handles 
lime, cement, plaster, brick, sand, 
gravel, etc. This firm also has an in- 
terest in the Jackson Concrete Works, 
which produces concrete block. On the 
same property is the James Greig Stone 





The concrete central-mixing plant, consisting of a mixer and hoist, loading one of the truck-mixers. 
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Works, which manufacturers all varie- 
ties of architectural concrete stone. 
This firm is just completing a large 
contract for stone for a large school in 
Tallahassee, Fla., for which each piece 
is made to the architect’s specifications. 

The Hedrick & Whitney Co. went 





Also evident are many of the various products. 


into the ready-mixed-concrete business 
about 10 years ago, using dump trucks 
for making deliveries. Early in 1937 
a 1%-cu.yd. Ransome truck-mixer was 
purchased and later in the year a sec- 
ond unit was added. Both these ma- 
chines are used as 2-cu.yd. agitators. 
A Jaeger non-tilting mixer is used to 
charge the trucks. 

All these operations are in a row 
along a railroad siding over which ag- 
gregates, cement, etc., are received. Ag- 
gregates are unloaded by hand into bins 
serving the concrete mixers, the block 
machines and all other operations. 

Most of the concrete being sold goes 
to F. H. A. home-building and im- 
provement projects. The company also 
does subcontracting of concrete for 
larger construction projects. Some of 
these are served from the plant but in 
others a mixer is placed on the job. A 
profitable side line has been developed 
by the company in the preparation for 
sale of the concrete floors, walls, etc., 
which it is sometimes necessary to tear 
out on a rebuilding job. The broken 
concrete is run through a small Uni- 
versal crusher and the product is sold 
for filter beds and for absorption beds 
for septic tanks. 


Pit and Quarry 


NY company which started busi- 
A ness in 1929 and managed to sur- 
vive and even expand during the 
depression that followed must have 
something “on the ball.” This is the case 
with the firm of Burnup & Sims, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., which entered the 
building-supply business in that year. 
In 1930 the company began retailing 
aggregates and in 1934 installed equip- 
ment for the manufacture of concrete 
blocks and tiles. In March, 1937 it put 
into operation a new ready-mixed-con- 
crete plant and two truck-mixers. A 
third mixer was added in September of 
the same year. The company is also 
in the building business. Lots are pur- 
chased and houses designed and built. 
A very good block business has been 
built up. The product is used for com- 
mercial and private dwellings, ware- 
houses, filling stations, etc., and in these 
structures is used for all the walks and 
foundations. In most cases a finish 
coat of stucco is applied to the building. 
All the items of the company’s line are 
sold direct, except ready-mixed concrete 
and concrete blocks. These two prod- 
ucts are sold through local lumber 
yards. Most of the concrete produced 
has been used in residential construc- 
tion in Palm Beach and West Palm 
Beach, city sidewalks, etc. All the con- 
crete produced is certified by the H. C. 
Nutting Laboratories. 

The plants are located on the main 
line of the Florida East Coast Ry. over 
which rock is received from Naranja. 
Beach sand and local white sand are 
brought in by trucks. Different users 
prefer one or the other of these sands, 
but for the best concrete the two are 
mixed. Cement in bags is unloaded 
from trucks on an earth-fill ramp into 
the concrete-plant storehouse. 

A P & H gasoline crawler crane with 
a l-cu.yd. clam-shell bucket is used to 
unload the stone from the cars to the 
stock-piles or bins and to transfer the 
sand and stone from the stock-piles to 
the bins. Aggregates are stored in a 
110-ton Blaw-Knox 3-compartment bin 
and are weighed in a 3-compartment 
Blaw-Knox weighing batcher with a 3- 
beam scale. The batched aggregates are 
discharged through a chute into the 
truck-mixers, and the required amount 
of cement is dumped from sacks into 
the same chute. 

In loading the 2-cu.yd. Blaw-Knox 
truck-mixers 1 cubic yard of aggregates 
is first put in, then the required amount 
of cement, followed by another cubic 
yard of aggregates and the required 
amount of cement. In spite of this dou- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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MAKES DEPRESSION-BORN BUSINESS PAY 





One of the truck mixers discharging concrete direct to the forms at a Palm Beach con- 
struction project. 
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WASTE AGGREGATE YIELDS A PROFIT 


By HARRY F. UTLEY 


OR a score of years Sherman 

Cumerford of La Porte, Ind., had 

been engaged in the production of 
sand and gravel, largely for use by his 
county’s highway department. Opera- 
tions had been carried on at various 
locations as there were no extensive 
deposits in that area and those that had 
been worked contained considerable 
amounts of waste material which were 
piled and abandoned. In casting about 
for a market for this sand and small 
gravel Mr. Cumerford last year formed 
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the La Porte Cement Products Co. for 
the manufacture of concrete bricks and 
blocks in which he has attained con- 
siderable success. 

North of the city a brick building, 
which formerly housed the power-plant 
serving an interurban railway which 
ceased operating a few years ago, was 
acquired, alterations made and ma- 
chinery installed. Since raw materials 
are obtained at extremely low cost, the 
location of the plant away from a source 
of supply is no handicap. 





ABOVE—Plant and part of outdoor-storage 
yard of the La Porte Cement Products Co. 


LEFT—Inside view showing the hoist and 
elevated mixer. 


Sand and gravel are brought in by 
the company’s Diamond T dump truck, 
fitted with an Edwards Iron Works 
body and Gar Wood hoist, and are 
dumped directly on the concrete floor 
of the plant. Batches are proportioned 
in a skip bucket which discharges into 
the mixer on a platform above where 
the water is added, being under meter 
control of the man operating the batcher 
on the main floor. 

Bricks are produced on a standard 
Dunbrik machine which, together with 
the mixer and skip are a part of the 
line-production facilities supplied by the 
W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co. of Holland, 
Mich. Selective chutes from the mixer 
also supply concrete to either of two 
tampers when concrete blocks are being 
made. One of these was furnished by 
the Concrete Machinery Co., a Dunn 
subsidiary; the other is a Universal ma- 
chine. 

High-early-strength cement is used 
exclusively in the production of all units 
to speed up the curing time. Bricks are 
removed from the pallets the next day 
after they come from the machine and 
are ready for shipment usually in about 
a week. Common and solid-color bricks 
are turned out regularly and color-faced 
units are made to special order. Stand- 
ard Dunn colors are added to the mix 
when the batches are made up. 
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The solid-color bricks have found 
their way into a large number of resi- 
dences and Mr. Cumerford has taken 
photographs of many of them for use 
in promoting the sale of his product. 
With colored units selling for around 
$18 per thousand and common bricks 
at about $12, the company is able to 
compete easily with clay bricks in both 
face and common styles and still realize 
a satisfactory profit. Panels showing 


the various colors and mortar combina- 
tions are on display at the plant and 





The "heart" of the plant is this concrete- 
brick machine. 


sample units may be examined at vari- 
ous building-material dealers’ show- 
rooms in La Porte and neighboring 
communities. 





One of the tampers used for producing 
regulation-size concrete blocks. 
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Mr. Cumer- 
ford’s most re- 
cent effort to 
promote the 
sale of concrete 
bricks was an 
attractive e€x- 
hibit which 
was on display 
before thou- 
sands of visi- 
tors who at- 
tended the La 
Porte County 
Fair during the 
last week in 
August. 





Dump truck arriving with a load of sand. 





Burnup-Sims (from page 75) 


ble work a truck-mixer can be loaded 
in 14% min. Water is measured in a 
135-gal. drum with a water glass gage 
and is discharged into the mixer drums 
through a 4-in. pipe. The tanks on the 
truck-mixers are always kept full. Ex- 
actly 10 gal. of water from this tank is 
measured into the mixer drum after the 
contents have been delivered and this 
water is used to wash the drum on the 
return trip to the plant. The wash-water 
is retained in the drum and used in the 
next batch. 

With the three 2-cu.yd. Blaw-Knox 
truck-mixers the plant easily produces 
80 cu.yd. of concrete daily. The aver- 





The ready-mixed concrete plant. Cement is 
delivered up the ramp at the left. 


age haul is 5 mi., although hauls as 
long as 23 mi. have been made. The 
truck-mixer drums are mounted on 
Ford V8 chassis are independently 
driven by Hercules gasoline engines. In 
addition to these trucks the company 
owns three dump trucks for delivering 
aggregates and a flat truck for cement. 

The aggregates for the block plant are 
loaded with hand shovels from piles 
into wheel-barrows with Goodyear 
pneumatic tires. These feed the Bly- 
stone ll-cu. ft. blade-mixer. The con- 
crete is dumped on the floor and 
shoveled into the Stearns hand-operated 
stripper, which is used in connection 
with an Anchor tamper driven by an 





electric motor. Concrete drain tiles are 
made in hand molds. 

There is also a hand-operated ma- 
chine for making 4-in. by 5-in. by 10- 
in. bricks. A single order for 30,000 
of these bricks was recently filled for 
the construction of a Mexican style 
tourist court. This machine is used in 
connection with another Anchor 
tamper. A Colorcrete spray gun is used 
to color these bricks on the job after 
they are in place. This colors not only 
the surface of the bricks, but the mortar 
as well, giving the solid color effect 
which is in favor in that section. 





HOW TO MAKE 
MORE $$$$$ 


in Concrete Blocks 





Ask for this Booklet 


It tells you all about modern methods 
of concrete block making with the 


latest equipment — Multiplex Super 
Tamper, and new type Multi-Mixer 
and other machines with cap cities 
from 400 to 3600 units per day. 


The MULTIPLEX 
CONCRETE MACHINERY CoO. 
ELMORE, OHIO 
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TO SELL 


R@GL 
“Crescent” 
Ten-Gang 
Joist Mold 


For you aggregate men who are look- 
ing for a profitable side line with a 


ready market ... there is a big oppor- 
tunity at small investment in the R & L 
Concrete Joist Machine. The building 
industry is “sold on” concrete joists .. . 
it's just a matter of taking orders for a 
proved product. 


R&L 


CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


We also manufacture Pipe Molds and Machines, 
Tile Forms and Vibrating Tables 


Write for Bulletin 
and full details 











Tho Popular Choico 
BLAW-KNOX 


Ask for 
CATALOG TRUKMIXERS 
No. 1582 because they do your concrete mixing jobs 


faster, better and more accurately, insuring 
high strength concrete of maximum work- 
ability. Their ease of control and speed of 
operation mean more trips and extra profits. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Bldg. * Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 














QUINN 


PIPE FORMS 


MAND or WET PROCESS 


Make concrete = a on the job with 
Quinn Concrete Pipe Forms. Get com- 
plete information on prices and special 
construction features of Quinn Forms. 
Give us size of job for estimate on your 
pipe form needs. 





HEAWY YY DUTY 


Built for more years of 
service—sizes for any di- 
ameter pipe from 12 to 84 


MEDIUM DUTY 


Makes same sizes pipe as 
“Heavy Duty” but built 
to meet demand for lower 
inches—any length— _ cost equipment to produce 
tongue and groove or bell uniform quality in smaller 
end. amounts. 


Also manufacturers concrete pipe machines for making pipe 
by machine process. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS [Iii !2 St. Boone.lowa 
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THERE MUST BE A REASON 


FOR 


CONTINUED POPULARITY 


For nearly nine years Pit and Quarry has led all 
other papers in this field in subscriptions among 
producers. It is the most popular paper—with its 
popularity constantly growing, as is shown by the 
increasing number of subscriptions and the increas- 
ing margin of lead. 


The reason? At no time has Pit and Quarry compro- 
mised with its high editorial standards, It has held 
its editorial staff, and kept its field editor on the 
road, wearing out a car in one to two years. The 
illustrations have always been plentiful, the articles 
easy to read. 


Costly to do this? Yes, it is. But it has been worth 
the cost, for producers realize that Pit and Quarry 
has worked with them. Savings effected by change 
from biweekly to monthly publication have been 
passed on in the form of a reduced subscription 
price—not pocketed. And the high percentage of 
subscribers who renew their subscription attests 
their loyalty to a publication understanding their 
problems and working with them. 


The subscription price is still only one dollar for 
a full year’s service. If you are not already a sub- 
scriber, why not send in a dollar and learn why 
other producers find Pit and Quarry so valuable? 
The cost is so small—the results so large—don’t 
delay. 


Return This Coupon To-day—Start Your Sub- 


scription with the October Issue. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 

538 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Inclosed find remittance for which enter my subscrip- 
tion to Pit and Quarry for 1 year ($1.00).............. 


starting with the October issue. (Foreign add $1.00 
per year.) 


SE OP re ee rere er Rs auseiana Race 


Company Name ............ awe Oe ree ea ere 
Send to caaarens 9 gh bie erhtacn iain te. 6vaiie esi ae aac 


BE NN og. cory scks. ai. Girene a coral esas nibo a Ais /4/ ke ACAI IAA wl wells 
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4 LOWER COST 


Your surplus aggregate made into 
DUNBRIK-DUNSTONE meets today’s 
trend for modern, permanent, fireproof 
construction. They offer savings of 14 in material, % 
in mortar and 4 in labor costs. Multiple sizes up to 
24” offer wide 
flexibility, per- 
mitting solid, 
veneer ashlar 
and hollow 
construction at 
lowest cost. 


A SOURCE 
OF REAL 
PROFIT 


Aggressive 
producers like 
Riverside Sand 
& Gravel Co., 
Thiensville, Wis.—Consolidated Rock Products Co., 
Brooksville, Fla.—W. P. Rose, Goldsboro, N. C.—Con- 
solidated Quarries of Georgia—Georria Mineral 
Products Co., Tate, Ga.—are converting their surplus 
sand into profits. Aggregate made into these modern 
units sells up to $12.00 per ton. 

We furnish the machine. You make the products for 
your territory. Send for “4 Keys to Manufacturing 
Success” and learn how these DUNBRIK Manufac- 
turers are making outstanding progress—This exclu- 
sive business offers unlimited opportunity for growth. 


W. E. DUNN MFG. CO. 
420 W. 24th St. Holland, Mich. 























WARREN ASPHALT PLANTS 
HOT MIX COLD MIX 


—— oR — 


COMBINATION UNIT FOR BOTH TYPES 


CAPACITY DESIGN AND ARRANGE MENT 
TO MEET 
ANY REQUIREMENTS 


— and Built 

y 

WARREN BROTHERS ROADS CO. 
P. O. BOX 1869 





Boston Massachusetts 








October, 1938 












Mheyre buying Saves 


| / ers hecause 


NIds a Va) 1: 
Builds This MODERN 
TRUCK MIXER “= 













al: LAA 
a ¢ 


rrittananvi 





DUAL REVOLVING 
WATER SPRAYS 
. form water distribution — clear 
toe Facer aggre Poser over mass 


i i d of drum 
directions, from end to en 
wot noe te mix even on shortest hauls —a 


1939 improvement. 
















MORE SALABLE CONCRETE 
d-to-End Mix 





 Sive Jaeger 
wantage. Bulletin TMs to pe 
information. Send for your ad 





asic sales ad. 
Up-to-t e-minute 





eS 


stale COB 


THE JAEGER M 
602M) iL ae 


ACHINE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Agegregate-Bituminizing Plants 


Hetherington & 


rner, Ine. 


*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Agitators, Thickeners and Slur- 


ry Mixers 


*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Air Compressors (Portable) 


*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Air Compressors (Stationary) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Fuller Company 


Air Filters 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 


*Parsons Engineering Corp. 


*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Air Separators 


*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 


izer Co. 


*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 


Combustion Engr. Co 


Sturtevant Mill Co. 


, Ine. 


*Williams Patent Crusher & 


Pulverizer Co. 


Alloys (Steel) 


Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Ash and Refuse Handling 


Equipment 


alien Sherman- Hoff Co. 


*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 


*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co 


*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Asphalt Mixing Plants 


Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Warren Brothers Roads Co. 


Automatic Feeders 
*Fuller Company 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Automatic Weighers 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*jJaeger Machine Co. 


Backfillers 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Continental Roll 
Fdry. Co. 


Balls (Grinding) 


& Steel 


*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 


Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Balls (Tube-Mill, ete.) 


*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp. 


Manganese Bicel ae Co. 


*Smidth & Co. 


*Traylor Engr. 4 Mie. Co. 


Barges (Steel) 
Maddox Fdry. 
Works 


Bearings (Anti-Friction) 


& Machine 


Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


*Link-Belt Co. 


Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearings (Roller 


) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Belt Fasteners 


Armstrong-Bray & Company 


Flexible Steel Lacing Cu. 


Belt Lacings 


Armstrong-Bray & Company 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


* See 


Belting 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
*Huaiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. — 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Belting (Multiple V) 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & “Rubber Co. 


Belts (Fan) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Bin Gates 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Fdry. 
Works 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bins (Cast Iron) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Bins (Steel) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
oRennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bit Grinders 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Blast-Hole Drills (See Drills— 
Blast-Hole) 


Blasting Supplies 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Block Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 

ery Co. 


Block Machines (Power Press, 
Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 
ery Co. 
R & L Concrete Machinery 
0. 


& Machine 


Blocks (Pillow) 


addox Fdry. & Machine 
orks 
Blocks (Sheave) 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


*Sauerman Bros., Ine. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Blowers 
Buell Engineering Co. 


Bodies (Dump Truck) 
— Car & Construction 
0. 


Bodies (Motor Truck, Concrete 
Mixing) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 


Boots (Rubber) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Borings (Core) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Brick Machines (Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 

we L Concrete Machinery 

Brick Ni ieeiiitetiii Equip- 


ment 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 


Bronze Work (Ornamental) 
National Wire Cloth Co 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Bucket Elevators (See Convey- 
ors and Elevators) 


Buckets (Clamshell, 
Peel, Etc.) 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Orange- 


Buckets (Dragline—Cableway) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Buckets (Dump) 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Dempster Bros. Inc. 
*Jaeger Machine Co, 


oe oe. Heated, Weigh- 


ng 
— Car & Construction 
0. 


Buckets (Elevator and Con- 


veyor) 

Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Bah Belt Co. 

Smith E orks 
*Sprout, Wattren & Co. 


Buggies (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 


Bulk-Cement Storage Plants 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Bushings 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 


Cableways 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Ine. 


Capstans (See Winches and 
Capstans) 


Car Dumpers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Car Pullers 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


Works 


Car Wheels — (See Wheels — 
Car) 


Carriers 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Carryalls 
*Koehring Co. 


Cars (Block, Concrete) 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 
ery Co. 


Cars (Industrial) 
— Car & Construction 
0. 


Cars (Quarry and Gravel Pit) 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


Works 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Castings 

Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 

*Eagle Iron Works 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

*T.ink-Belt Co. 

Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 

McLanahan & Stone Corp. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Cement Pumps (See Pumps; 


Air Pumps; Pumps, Ce- 
ment Slurry; Pumps, Bulk 
Cement) 


also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 


Central Concrete Mixing Plants 


onrp. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chain (Dredge and Shovel) 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Chain Drives 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Chain (Elevating and Convey- 


ng 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Chutes and Chute Liners 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. ; 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


or 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Classifiers 
*Deister Machine Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 


Eng. Corp 
Lewistown Soundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
—— Fdry. & Machine 
s 


*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Clips (Wire Rope) 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Corp. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 


Clutches 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Coal-Pulverizing Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy- ng Saun Mfe. and 


Eng. Cor 
“napuanell Palveriser Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., 


Ine. 

*smiath & Co., 

Strong-Scott Mie, v0. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 

Pulverizer Co. 
Compressors (See Air Com- 
pressors) 
Concentrators (Slurry) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Concrete Breakers ong 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Concrete Mixers 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 


Concrete Slab Raising Equip- 
ment (Mud Jacks) 
*Koehring Co. 


Condensers 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Cones (Sand-Washing) 
*Link-Belt Co. 
a Fdry. & Machine 


Smith Engr. Works 


Conveyor Belting 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Conveyor Idlers and Rolls 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
* Jeffrey ke Co 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Conveyors and Elevators 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
= Mfg. Co. 
con. Inc., Earle C. 
Chicago Steel Fdry. Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Fuller Company 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


orp. 

Se Crusher & Pul- 
3 Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
* Hendrick Mtg.’ Co, 
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230 Sold 
to 184 Operators 


including 29 “repeats.’’ 

In use in 23 States, 2 territories 
and 7 Foreign Countries 
—that’s the record of the 


TRAYLOR 


TY REDUCTION CRUSHER 








Our Type H Jaw Crusher is the 





eink, cheemaees and aaa ean So what? Just this—that any operator who does not know this biggest of 
Blake type crusher ever built. See money makers should get acquainted with it, pronto! Send for our new Bulletin 


2112, today! 


CTRAYLOR ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, Us. 





NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
3916 Empire State Bldg. 815 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St. 919 Chester Williams Bldg. 6311 22nd Ave., N. E. 
THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS-MORSE CO., LTD. B. C. EQUIPMENT CO. 
980 St. Antoine St.. Montreal, P. Q. Canada Vancouver, B. C. Canada 
MAQUINARIA INTERNACIONAL, S._ R. L. MANILA MACH. & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Av. Francisco I, Madero No. 17 Manila and Bagulo, P. I. 
Desp. 214, Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


Export Department—i04 Pearl St., New York City. 
Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Iquique, Oruro 


WILLL 
















and Move Dirt Fast! 


No “dead-head” metal rides in Williams 
Buckeis—you swing pay loads, not inert metal! 
The special welded construction of Williams 
Buckets eliminates excess weight—makes 
them stronger, and more enduring. Williams 
Buckets are powerful diggers. They bite full 
loads smoothly and easily, open quickly and 
dump cleanly. A Williams Bucket can play 
a big part in making excavating 
or material handling more 













E Tell us the / 

Ti ° 
profitable condition, w= 
Distributors located in all ane Oe i 


parts of the country are you F Malaies 


. special bulletin / 
The Williams Line includes Power-Arm, “ Multiple Rope, rey rae, — A 5 * ] th | 
Power Wheel, Single Line Hook-on and Dragline Bucket. ones GEE coneten. vecific Williams 





specific Williams 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY Bucket best fit- | 


7014 CENTRAL AVENUE e CLEVELAND, OHIO ted to thal 


built by WELLMAN... 





October, 1938 81 














WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVES 


GO T0 


DUTCH GUIANA JUNGLES 




















































































This is one of two new 
model, 6-ton, Diesel- 
powered Whitcomb Loco- 
motives recently shipped 
to Dutch Guiana Mines in 
the heart of the jungles. 
The track system for this 
operation is of necessity 
very temporary in nature. 
The heat and humidity 
reaches a point seldom, if 
ever, experienced in the 
United States. Notwith- 
standing the unusual con- 
ditions, these locomotives will be manned by 
natives, which is a tribute to Whitcomb sim- 
plicity and dependability. Whitcomb Locomotives 
of 18-ton capacity will be used to haul ore to the 
mill. 

For over 65 years, Whitcomb Locomotives have 
been doing tough haulage jobs efficiently and 
economically. Find out how Whitcomb haulage 
will save you expense. Let our engineers survey 
your needs and make recommendations without 
obligation. 


A TYPE OF POWER TO SUIT EVERY NEED 


Gasoline or Diesel Mechanical Drive 
Gasoline or Diesel Electric Drive 
Electric Storage Battery 
Electric Trolley 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Plant at Rochelle, Illinois 


Subsidiary of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. All sales made 
By The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Paschall Station Post 
(©) ss Coron oa ob E-Vo labo) obt- tam aca ebetnane-telt-o 
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*Jeffrey Mfg. C 
*Kennedy-Van Seun Mfg. and 


Ene. 
Lewnown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


Works 
McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Robinsa Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Conveyors (Pneumatic) 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Fuller Company 


a (Ready-Mixed Con- 


cre 

*Blaw-Knox Co. 

*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Coolers eels 
*Fuller 


*Smidth = Co., 
*Traylor Engr. & Miz. Co. 


Coolers (See Kilns and Coolers 
—Rotar. 


Correcting Basins 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Couplings (Flexible and Shaft) 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Fary. & Machine 
Works 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Couplings (Hose) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


ae (Crawler and Locomo- 
iv 


) 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Koehring Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Thew Shovel Co. 


Crusher Parts 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp ; 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


Wor 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Cone) 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Hamonrer) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 

verizer Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
ng. Corp. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Jaw and Gyratory) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. 
Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co. 
*Kennedy- Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
Lewiiewn Pounds & Ma- 
chine Co. 
New Holland gee Co. 


*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Crushers (Ring) 

*American Pulverizer Co. 

*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 





Crushers (Roll) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pul- 

verizer Co. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
orks 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 

New Holland Machine Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Crushing Rolls 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
he ye Saun Mfg. and 
orp 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfe. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Cutter Heads (Dredging) 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 


Diesel Engines (See Engines— 
iesel) 


Dippers and Teeth (Power 
vel) 


*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Koehring Co. 
Dragline Cableway Excavators 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Dragline Excavators 
*Bay City Shovels, Inc. 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Koehring Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Thew Shovel Co. 


Byagtuee Walking) 
Bucyrus-Monighan Co. 


Dredges 

*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Drill Bit Reconditioning 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drill Bits 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drill Steel , 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drilling Accessories 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Drilling Contractors 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Blast-Hole) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drills (Core) 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 


Pit and Quarry 














Drills (Diamond) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Drills (Drifting) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drills (Hand Hammer) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drills (Rock) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drills (Sinking) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drills (Stoping) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Drills (Wagon) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Chicago Pueumatic Tool Co. 


Drills (Water Well) 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 


Drills (Well) (See Drills — 
Blast-Hole) 


Drives (Multiple Belt, Chain, 
Rope) 
* Allis- Chats rs Mfg. Co. 


Dryers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 

Lewistown Fdry. & Mch. Co. 

Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 

McLanahan and Stone a 

*V'raylor =~: & Mfg. C 

*Tyler Co., 


Dust Arresters 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Dust Collecting Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc, 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Dust Conveying Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
Buell Engineering Co. 
*Dracco Corp. 
*Fuller Company 
*Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Dust Filters 
Buell Engineering Co. 
Parsons Engineering Corp. 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


Dust Handling Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Dynamite (See Explosives) 


Electrical Equipment 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Electrodes (Welding) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Elevator Belting (See Belting) 


Elevator Buckets (See Buckets 
—Elevator and Conveyor) 


Elevators (See Conveyors and 
Elevators) 


Eliminators (Soft Stone) (See 
Soft Stone Eliminators) 


Engineers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Bacon, Inc., Earle C 
*Fuller Company 

Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 

Wellman Engineering Co. 


Engine Generator Sets 
See Generator Sets (Engine). 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 
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Engines (Diesel) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Internal-Conrbustion) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Engines (Steam) 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 
*Morris Machine Works 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Excavating Machinery (See 
— Cranes; Buckets, 
ete. 


Excavators—Shallow Grading 
(Bucket Elevator Type) 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 


Fabricating (Electric Are and 
Oxy-Acetylene) 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Fans (Exhaust) 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Feeders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
*Link-Belt Co. ; 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
orks 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
*Traylor. Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Floor Sweeping Systems (Hydro 
Vacuum 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Fuses (Detonating) 
*Ensign-Bickford Co. 


Gas Producers 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Gaskets 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Gasoline Engines (See Engines 
—lInternal-Combustion) 


Gates (Bin) (See Bin Gates) 


Gates (Clamshell) 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Gears (Herringbone) 
*T.ink-Belt Co. 
—s Fdry. & Machine 
vor 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Gears one. sintgns 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
Gelatin (See Explosives) 


Generators (See Motors and 
Generators) 


Glass Sand Equipment 
— oundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


Grab Buckets (See Buckets— 
yeaa Orange - Peel, 
etc. 


Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Grates (Boiler) 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 


ois (Steel) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


Grinding Balls (See Balls, 
Grinding) 


Grizzly Feeders 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Grizzlies 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Eagle Iron Works 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 
— _ & Mach. 


Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 








VIBRATING 
CREENS by 


LINK-BEL 











Made in several types, for screening sand, 
gravel, crushed stone, coal, coke, clay, lime, 
fertilizer, ores, grain, sugar, chemicals, pulp- 
wood chips, etc. Send for Catalog No. 1562. 
Address Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Atlanta, San Francisco, or any of 
our offices, located in principal cities. 





P-7520 
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Guards (Wire 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 


Guns (Hydraulic) 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Hammer Mills (See Crushers— 
Hammer) 


Heaters (Bitumen) ; 
— Car & Construction 
0. 


——- (Links, Pins, Clev- 
ses 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Hoists ; 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. , 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 

Works 

McLanahan and Stone Corp. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Hoppers 

*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Hose (Air, Steam and Water) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hose Couplings (See Couplings) 


Hose (Petroleum) 
Gates Rubber Co. 


Hose (Radiator-Engine Cooling) 
Gates Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hulls (Steel) 
Maddox Fdry. 
Works 


& Machine 


Hydraulie Guns (See Guns— 
Hydraulic) 


Idlers 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Smith Engr. Works 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Indicators (Material Level) 
*Fuller Company 


digs 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 


Joist and Slab Machines 
(Concrete) 
 . L Concrete Machinery 
oO. 


Kilns and Coolers (Rotary) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 

Eng. Corp. 
*Smidth & Co = 
*Traylor Engr. & "Mfg. Co. 


Kominuters 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Ladders (hatietins Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 


Ladders (Hydraulic Dredge) 
*Eagle Iron Works 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 


Lime and Hydrating Plants 
Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 


Lime-Handling Eagnoenent 

*Fuller Compan 

Lime & Hydrate Plants Co. 

*Link-Belt Co. 

*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 

*Robins Conveying Belt £o- 

*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. 


Lime Kilns 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Corp. 


Linings (Ball- and Tube-Mill) 
(See Mill Liners and Lin- 
ings) 


Loaders and Unloaders 
*Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
*Fuller Company 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Locomotives (Diesel) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co, 


Locomotives (Diesel-Electric) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 


Locomotives (Gas-Electric) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 


Locomotives (Oil-Electric) 
*Whitcomb Locomotive Co. 


Magnetic Pulleys (See Pulleys, 
Magnetic) 


Manganese Steel 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Manganese Steel (Plates and 
s 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Mechanical ~ go Goods 
Gates Rubber 
Goodyear Tire & “Rubber Co. 


Mill Liners and Linings 
*Kennedy- —— Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 
Maddox ary. & Machine 
Works 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Mills (Ball, Tube, etc.) 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Mills (Grinding) (See also 
Crushers—Hammer ) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer . 
*Brooks Equip. & Mf¢ 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mie. on 
Eng. Corp. 
Lewistown Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
a Engr. Co., Inc. 
*Smidth & C L. 
*Sprout, Waldion "& Co. 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


Mixers — 
Multiplex Concrete Machin- 
ery Co. 


Motors & Generators 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Motors (Internal-Combustion) 
: See Engines — Internal- 
Combustion) 


Moulds and Forms 
(Concrete) 
Dunn Mfg. Co., W. E. 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 
é L Concrete Machinery 
0. 


Netting (Locomotive Stack) 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Nozzles (Gravel Washing) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Nozzles (Hydraulic) (See Guns 
—Hydraulic) 


Nozzles (Spray) 
*Deister Concentrator Co. 


Packings 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Pallets 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Partitions (Wire) 
National Wire Cloth Co 


Paving Mixers 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
*Koehring Co. 


Perforated Metal Plates 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Perforating Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pipe, Dredge (Floating and 
Shore) 


Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Pipe Flanges 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Pipe Fittings 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


Pipe Forms (Concrete) 
Quinn Wire & Iron Works 
R & L Concrete Machinery 
0. 


Pipe Machines (Concrete) 
ws Wire & Iron Works 
72 L Concrete Machinery 
‘0. 


Pipe (Spiral) 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Co. 


Pipe (Water, Gas, Low 
Pressure Steam) 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 


Pipe (Welded) 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Co. 


Plants (Aggremeter) (See 
Ageremeter Plants) 


Plug Valves (See Valves) 


Pneumatic Conveying Systems 
(See Conveyors—Pneumatic) 


Pneumatic Drills (See 
Drills, Rock) 


Portable Conveyors 
*Fuller Company 
Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. | 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Portzble Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants 
Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co 
*Gruendler Crusher & SPulve er- 


izer Co. } 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
orks 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co, 
Portable Engines (See Engines 
—Internal Combustion) 


Portable Loaders (See Loaders 
and Unloaders) 


— (Black, Blasting) 
(See Explosives) 


Power Shovels (See_ Shovels, 
Electric, Internal- Combus- 
tion and Steam) 


Power Tampers (Concrete) 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Power Units (Internal-Com- 
bustion 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Precipitators 
*Western Precipitation Corp. 


* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK. 


Pre-formed Wire Rope 
Broderick & Bascom Rope 


Co. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of The American Chain & 
Cable Co., Inc. 

*Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 


Presses (Hydraulic A 


Maddox Fdry. Machine 
Works 
Press Machines (Hand, 
Concrete 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Proportioning Equipment 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Pulleys 
_Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


orks 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Magnetic) 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulleys (Wing) 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Pulverized Fuel Systems 
a Saun Mfg. and 
n 
“negieant Pulveriser Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Ine. 


Pulverizers (See also Crushers, 
Mills, ete.) 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*American Pulverizer Co. 
*Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co. 
*Kennedy-Van Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. rp. 
Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
*Raymond Pulverizer Div. of 
Combustion Engr. Co., Inc. 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 
Strong-Seott Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 
*Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co. 


— (See Valves, 
ump) 


Pumps (Air-Lift) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
*Fuller Company 


Pumps (Bulk Cement) 
*Fuller Company 


Pumps (Cement Slurry) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Morris Machine Works 
*Smidth & Co., F. L. 


Pumps (Centrifugal) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 

Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dewatering) 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Dredging) 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
. Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sand and Gravel) 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works 
Hetherington & Berner. Inc. 
Kansas City Hay Press Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 

Works 
*Morris Machine Works 


Pumps (Sump) 
*Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Pit and Quarry 




















—EAGLE “SWINTEK”— 


SCREEN NOZZLE LADDER 


Eliminates costly delays and irregular production due to suction line becoming clogged with 
boulders or debris from the deposit. Speed up production and incidentally boost your profits with 
the EAGLE “SWINTEK” NOZZLE LADDER. It insures an even flow of solids by loosening and 


agitating the deposit with a screen chain which also carries away everything that might otherwise 


clog the nozzle. 


The EAGLE “SWINTEK” NOZZLE LADDER means CONTINUOUS OPERATION — 
GREATER OUTPUT — MORE PROFIT! Full information on request. 


* DES MOINES, IOWA 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 





FOR CLEAN 
SAND AND GRAVEL 
USE 
EAGLE WASHERS 











SEND FOR 
EAGLE “SWINTEK” 
AND 
WASHER BULLETIN 














STA-TRU 


Long-Mesh 
Woven Wire Screens 


made to work under ten- 
sion and vibration. 


The straight stay - bars 
carry ALL the tension. 
The crimps in the round 
wires can not be 
stretched or broken. The 
screen can not be caused 
to sag or split by the pull 
of the tensioning device. 


LUDLOW- 
SAYLOR 


WIRE CO. ST. LOUIS 
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ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REC. U.S. PAT 


OFFICE 














| For all belts—all 
' speeds. Flexible. 


“Never Lets Go” 


Made also in ‘tMonel Metal’? and 
non-magnetic alloy for special service, 
and in long lengths for wider belts. 

Sole Manufacturers i 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. . 
4623 Lexington Street Chicago, Illinois | 


| 12 Sizes in 
In England at 15 Westmoreland | Standard Boxes. 
Place, LONDON, N. I. ee ‘ 
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Steel (Open Hearth) 

Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Steel Grating (See Grating, 
Steel) 


Steel Plate Construction 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 
Hetherington & Berner, Ine. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Stone Grapples 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Storage Equipment 
*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
*Sauerman Bros., Inc. 


Sweeping Systems 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


Tamp Machines (Hand, 
Concrete 
Multiplex Concrete Ma- 
chinery Co. 


Tank 

* Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 

Maddox Fdry. & Machine 


Works 
*Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. 


Tanks (Sand-Settling) 
*Link-Belt Co 
Smith Engr. Works 


Testing Sieves and Shakers 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Tire Repair Material 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tires (Truck, Passenger Car or 
Tractor) 
‘Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tools (Drill) (See Drilling Ac- 
cessories ) 


Track Shifters 
*Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Tractors 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Trailers (Dump) 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Trailers (Industrial & Quarry) 
— Car & Construction 
0. 


Transformers 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Belting (See 
Iting ) 


Transmission Machinery 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 

izer Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


eer 
ink- Belt Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 


Truck Cranes (See Cranes) 


Truck Mixers 
*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Trucks (Industrial Electric and 
Gas Electric) 
*Easton Car & Construction 
0. 


Tube-Mills (See Mills—Ball, 
Tube, etc.) 


Tubes (For Tire Casings) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Turntables (Industrial) 
— Car & Construction 
0. 


Underground Loaders 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Unloaders (Box Car) 
*Fuller Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 


Valves (Pump) 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works 


Variable Speed Reducers or 
Transmissions 
*Link-Belt Co. 


listings, the publisher cannot accept responsibility for errors er omissions. 
Any mistakes discevered will gladly be rectified. 
Index to Advertisers on Page 96 
rome F ing ag <n a my 4 Crusher & Pulver- 
e Pump ngine Works izer Co. 

*Morris Machine Works a Saun Mfg. and 

ng. Corp. 

Pumps (Vacuum) | Lewistown Foundry & Ma- 
eas Pneumatic Tool Co. chine ts 

uller Company *Link-Belt Co. 

. Maddox Fdry. & Machine 

Pumps (Vertical) _ Works 
Erie Pump & Engine Works McLanahan and Stone Corp. 

*Morris Machine Works .New Holland Machine Co. 
> or rg g. Co. 

Pumps (Well) ; *Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Erie Pump & Engine Works Screen Equipment Co. 
*Morris Machine Works Simplicity Engr. Co. 

Smith Engr. Works 

Racks (Curing) 

Multiplex inieute Ma- eee ae :. 

chinery Co. *Tyler Co., Ww Ss. ve i 

Ready-Mixed Concrete Plants illiams Patent Crusher 

*Jaeger Machine Co. Pulverizer Co. 
“is _ Scrubbers 

Rock Drills (See Drills—Rock ) *Traylor Ener. & Mfg. Co. 

Rod Mills *Tyler Co., W. S. 
a Saun Mfg. and Semi-Trailers (Side or End- 

i i ‘ : » 
Dumping, Quarry) 
oTrayior Beer. & Mfg. Co. *Easton Car & Construction 

Rods (Welding) — Co. 

Gilmore Wire Rope Div. ae eee 
Jones & Laughlin ee (Air) (See Air Sep 

Stulz-Sickles Co. Separators (Slurry) 

Rope (Wire) (See Wire Rope) Smidth & Co., F. L. 

Sand and Gravel Handling a Mfc. Co 
Py oy *Eagle Iron Works 

in Gates Rubber Co. 

Sand Se arators ey Crusher & Pulver- 
laude set Stone Corp Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 
Simplicity Engr. Co. 7 Hetherington & Berner, Inc. 
Smith Engr. Works me Pn A 

~ ae Sate —. Fdry. & Machine 

ink-Belt 

*Nordberg Mfg. Co. McLanahan and S'‘one Corp. 
Smith Engr. Works Sanford-Day Iron Works 

. ‘ *Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
scrapers (Power Drag) 
ae Roll ee Steel chante Fae anaes a. 

dry. Co. ombustion an eam 

*Link-Belt Co. *Bay City Shovels, Inc. 

*Sauerman Bros., Inc. ao oe Co. 

oenring oO. 

Serapers (Wagon) *Link-Belt Co. 

*Bucyrus-Erie Co. Thew Shovel Co. 

a og Roll & Steel Si: 

dry. Co. es 

. *Smidth & Co., F. L. 

ea llis-Cl 1 Mfg. C Skid: 

Allis-Chalmers g. Co. Skids 
Bacon, Inc., Earle C. *Easton Car & Construction 
Chicago Perforating Co. Co. 

— Wire Cloth & Mfg. Skip Hoists and Skips 

0. ‘0 

*Deister Concentrator Co. *Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*Deister Machine Co. fo ag ag & Berner, Inc. 

*Eagle Iron Works *Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

*Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- *Link-Belt Co. 

om ae a « & *Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

aiss ge. 0. 

* Hendrick ute, Speed Reduction Units 

oa aun Mfg. and Link -Belt Co. 

or’ 

Lewiawen "bounds & Ma- Spouts (See Chutes and Chute 

chine Co. Liners) 

"Teeeiagioe Wee © Sprays 

udlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine *Deister Concentrator Co. 
orks 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. Sprockets and Chain 
McLanahan and Stone Corp. *Link-Belt Co. 
saree Ye — Co. *Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
ordber, t) 

*Robins Reva athny Belt Co. Stacks (Smoke) . 
Simplicity Engr. Co. Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
—— g ye orks 

*Sprout, aldron 0. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. Steel (Alloy) 

* Traylor Engr. & Mfg. Co. (See Alloys—Steel) 
a ee eee Steel (High Tensile) 

Screens (Vibrating or Shaking) Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Jones & Laughlin Steel 
*Deister Concentrator Co. orp. 

*Deister Machine Co. Manganese Steel Forge Co. 

* See also information in the 1938 Pit and Quarry HANDBOOK, 
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Vibrating Screen Plate 
Chicago —— ” Co. 
*Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
*Link-Belt ~ 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Vein Sos Screens (See Screens 
ibrating) 


Vibrators 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Wagon Scrapers 
Continental Roll & Steel 
Fdry. Co. 


Wagons (Dump) 
*Koehring Co. 


Washers (Sand, Gravel and 

Stone) 

*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

*Eagle fron Works 

*Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo. 

*Kennedy- tig Saun Mfg. and 
Eng. Cor 

Lewistown —_— & Mach. 


Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 

orks 

McLanahan ong, Stone Corp. 
*Smidth & Co.. a 
Smith Engr. Worke 
*Traylor ~~] & Mfg. Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Weighing Equipment (Auto- 
matic) 


*Blaw-Knox Co. 
*Fuller Co. 
*Jaeger Machine Co. 


Welding Bars, Wedge and Ap- 
plicator (Nickel - Manga- 
nese Steel) 

Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Welding and Cutting Equip- 
ment 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Welding Rods 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Welding Service 
Stulz-Sickles Co. 


Wheels (Car) 
Sanford-Day Iron Works 


Winches o4 em 
yay Bey Co. 
*Link-Belt Co. 
Maddox Fdry. & Machine 
Works 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


Wire Cloth 
— Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


‘0. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 
National Wire Cloth Co. 
*Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
*Tyler Co., W. S. 


Wire Rope 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

“Hass Wire Rope Division 
The American Chain & 

Cable Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 

Union Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Fittings 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of The American Chain & 
Cable Co. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 
Union Wire Rope Co. 


Wire Rope Slings 

Broderick & Bascom Rope 
Co. 

Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

*Hazard Wire Rope Division 
of The American Chain & 
Cable Co. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 

Union Wire Rope Co. 


Wire (Welding) f 
Gilmore Wire Rope Div. of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
orp. 
Manganese Steel Forge Co. 


Worm Gears (See Gears and 
Pinions) 


Pit and Quarry 











CONVEYOR IDLERS 


COMPOUND 
FUNNEL 


CLASSIFIER 


For sizing minus 5/16” 
gravel and sand, and 
for cleaning it by 
washing out silt and 
other light impurities. 





| 








Descriptive Bulletin 
No. 23 


PATENTS PENDING 


PLAT-O 


Improved | 1 fat are easy on Belts 





Heavy The function of the Idler is to properly support 
D the belt and permit it to move with the least 
uty possible friction. Robins Idlers do just that. 


Robins Idler Pulleys are equipped with roller 
VIBRATING or ball bearings and have the patented “One- 









Shot” lubricating system. Complete greasing 

ig d- can be done from either side of conveyor with- 

~y . onl sie Aegean out reaching under or over the belt. Robins 
PATENT, a ene to Gane dation. Idlers are easy on belts. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin No. 26 ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 
DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY eRe Rew Now Tom, mF 


Offices in principal cities 
1988 EAST WAYNE STREET FT. WAYNE, IND. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 
ALLOY No. 2 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 
sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 


“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 


A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 
workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
will convince you of the superiority. 














































































































2 Mesh .162 Ga. 


Rolled Slot THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 
574 E. 78th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 











FOR HEAVY “OUTDOOR” 
DRIVES 


As manufacturers of both types of flexible belt lac- 
ing. we recommend STEELGRIP for heavy drives, 
conveyor belts and outdoor jobs for: (1st) It can be 
applied anywhere—all you need is a hammer. (2nd) 
It compresses and protects belt ends—prevents fray- 
ing, adds to belt life. It is flexible and easily de- 
tachable. (3rd) It stands corrosion and erosion bet- 
ter than the lighter belt hooks. 















STEELGRIP comes in 8 sizes, in handy boxes or 


Material Handling long lengths, with 2-plece hinged Tome Plies tne 
Machines. Try It! 


toughest belt easily, clinches securely. Makes a 
t 1 ** joint. Write for catalog 


ver j 
sheets and name of local distributor. 








BRODERICK & BASCOM 





ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 
. q, 
conte - r\ 
ARMSTRONG -BRAY & CO. 





323 N. Loomis St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Lewistown Foundry Products 
ARE 


Performance -lested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 


REVOLVING SCREENS 
CRUSHERS 


DRY PANS 








Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 











SAND—GRAVEL 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 
hammer mills, super dry pans, steel log 
washers and scrubbers, sand drags, re- 
volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 
conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 


portable, 


semi-portable and stationary 


crushing, screen- 
ing and washing 
plants. for differ- 
ent capacities of 
any materials. 


nnsy 











* 





+ ++ 


lvania 





St. Paul, Minn. 


FIVE STAR FEATURES 
of Nat-aloy Wire Cloth 


Wears five to ten times as long as 
cloth made of ordinary steel 


Withstands vibration without crys- 
tallization 


Super-tough to resist abrasion 


Maintains accuracy throughout life 
of screen 


Economical in price and service. 
ability 


Attractive Prices 


Immediate Shipments from Stock 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO., INC. 


Write for new catalog No. 36. 














OAgitators, sand and 
Gravel 

OAgitators, Slurry 

OAgéregate — Bituminiz- 

ing Plants 

OAir cleaners 

O Air compresso 

0 Asphalt Mixing Plants 

OAsphalit Mix 

O Bag fillinga mj weighing 
machinery 

0 Bags, cloth 

O Bags, paper 

O Balle, steel 

O Barges, steel 

O Belt Dressing 

O Belt fasteners 

OBelting, conveyor and 
elevator 

0 Belting, transmission 

O Belt lacing 

O Belt plates 

O Belt rivets 

DO Belt tighteners 

O Bin gates 

Bins, concrete 

Bins, steel 

Blasting supplies 

Blasting powder 

Blocks, friction 

0 Boats, ‘self-unloading 

Motor Trucks 

O Brake Linings 

0 Buckets, Clamshell 

O Buckets, Conveyor and 
Elevator 

0 Buckets, Dragline 

O Buckets, Orange Peel 

O Cableways, Slackline 

O Calcining Machinery 

O Car Dumpers 

O Car Pullers and Movers 

O Carriers, 





C2) Castings, Manganese 
Steel 

To be used for 

Firrmm Name 


PE ss ketccacenias 





PIT AND QUARRY 


Research Department 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Please send me catalogs and prices concerning the following items checked below: 


OGestinde, Steel 

OChains, Conveyor and 
Elevator 

O Chains, Power Shovel, 
Crane and Dredge 

OChains, Transmission 


OClutches, Magnetic 
OConcrete Plants, Ready 


Washin 
A & 







Pneumatic 
Screw 
Skip 


Flexible 
Hose 


ooooooooooooo00000o0u0g02g000000 


ooooo00000 OO0o00000000 





Core 










and Gravel 
Systems 


Truck 









Devices 


Ready- 


Washing 
Settling 
Hose 


oOooo0000 coOOoOoOooo000 ooooo ooooo 0 OoOoo00000o 


ter Gravel 
Suction 
Cool- 
Draglines, Cabl Putty Pl 
raglines, Cableway an 
ODraglines, Revolving ita “s a 
m Portable 
ODredges, Dip O 
fs Dredges, Hydraulic and Unloaders fs 
Loco » Di I 
oO e -@- Sharpening Ma- Lo presecres ston Gasslinc Oo Manganese 
c ] ’ 
ODrills, . biast hole ; Eo Woe —_— 
ca ih ¥ 
es Publ Ges IUD 50 (610 D104 916166056 010:6:6 10: 6.616 0650.60 eS 60O 60 614.6101. 608 ee 
icncewnpanetinerenimannina’ £15 SOUR AMCIWE tacttodctunal. oo. eeccceecseseceseeeeeeseesessecseaeees 


Track 

Truck 
Dragline 

Revolving 


aking 
Vibrating 
Air 
Dry Centrif- 


Separators. Siegaotie 
Shovels, Gasolin 

O Shovels, oo 
OSkips 

O Sleeves, Dredge 

Oo ae oe and a 'Nugeets, 


Rodlbcose and 
ars 
Nozzles 
Paint 
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Track 
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Specify AMERICAN 


for every crushing job 


You will be sure of greater 
tonnage of uniform products 
at lower cost and long, trouble- 
free service. Every part is care- 
fully selected and tested to 
assure maximum endurance 
and quality. AMERICAN 
Features: Manganese lined 
crushing chamber; cast steel 
adjustable platen; heavy alloy 
steel shaft; SKF roller bearings. 





Write for complete details 
AMERICAN PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1289 MACKLIND AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














The many exclusive 
and time tested de- 
velopments in BAY 
CITY equipment 
have made them 
real yardage pro- 
ducers which means 
lower excavating 
costs. 


BAY CITY 
SHOVELS 


12 Sizes 
3 to 114 Yard 
Also truck mounted 
shovels and cranes 
@) 





Write for new “COM- 
PARE” booklet. 





BAY CITY SHOVELS, Inc., Bay City, Mich. 










CONVEYORS 


LAST LONGER 


where SPROUT-WALDRON 
Wing Pulleys are used. The 
same is true of your Elevator 
belts. 


Material conveyed cannot lodge 
between belt and pulley to cut 
your belts. 


Interchangeable with standard 
pulleys. 


Write for catalog 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., IINC. 
Elevating, Conveying and Transmission Equipment 

















NEW LEAHY 
Type C No- 
Blind Vibrat- 
ing Screen 








The new Leahy is unsurpassed 
for fine screening. The Leahy 
vibration principle keeps the 
entire screen surface working at 
top efficiency, insuring in- 
creased capacity, with maintenance costs negligible. It pays 
large dividends on your investment. Investigate its advantages 
and economy. 

THE ORIGINAL DEISTER CONCENTRATOR COMPANY 
911 Glasgow Ave. Incorporated 1906 Ft. Wayne, Ind. 























New York Office: 104 Pearl St., New York 








October, 1938 







MORRIS CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 





































production 
lakes, reservoir 


Write for Bulletins 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 


Baldwinsy 





ie) 1-11 


MACHINE WORKS:+ BaLpwiNsviLLe, NY. 








ROTARY KILNS 
For Cement, Lime, Ores, etc. 


O 


UNAX KILNS 
with Integral Coolers 





; es 


F. L. SMIDTH & Co. 


225 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


® AIR 


ALL TYPES & SIZES 


SINKERS — DRIFTERS 
WAGON DRILLS 
DIAMOND DRILLS 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
6 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















@ 


CONVEYING SYSTEMS FOR PULVERIZED, 
FINE. CRUSHED & GRANULAR MATERIALS 


FULLER-KINYON — FLUXO — AIRVEYOR 
ROTARY FEEDERS - DISCHARGE GATES 


FULLER ROTARY COMPRESSORS 
AND VACUUM PUMPS 


AUTOMATIC BATCH WEIGHERS 
BIN SIGNALS 


FULLER COMPANY 


CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago: Marquette Bldg. San Francisco: Chancery Bldg. 











THERE MUST BE A REASON 


FOR 


CONTINUED POPULARITY 


For nearly nine years Pit and Quarry has led all other papers in this 
field in subscriptions among producers. It is the most popular paper 
—with its popularity constantly growing, as is shown by the increas- 
ing number of subscriptions and the increasing margin of lead. 


The reason? At no time has Pit and Quarry compromised with its 
high editorial standards. It has held its editorial staff, and kept its 
field editor on the road, wearing out a car in one to two years. The 
illustrations have always been plentiful, the articles easy to read. 


Costly to do this? Yes, it is. But it has been worth the cost, for pro- 
ducers realize that Pit and Quarry has worked with them. Savings 
effected by change from biweekly to monthly publication have been 
passed on in the form of a reduced subscription price—not pocketed. 
And the high percentage of subscribers who renew their subscrip- 


tion attests their loyalty to a publication understanding their prob- 
lems and working with them. 


The subscription price is still only one dollar for a full years's serv- 
ice. If you are not already a subscriber, why not send in a dollar 
and learn why other producers find Pit and Quarry so valuable? 
The cost is small—the results so large—don't delay. 


Return This Coupon To-day—Start Your Subscription with the October Issue 





PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 
538 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


$+ ee O02 O68 S% +O 6 4 


Enclosed find remittance for which enter my subscription to Pit and Quarry for 


SE hic ee hack eke: Wa ee end starting with the October issue. (Foreign add 

$1.00 per year.) 

DTN oo yng as Pal ge eta dae ae eae “ete ee re eae ee MI < .ctbokdedasakaees 
ae 

Company Name................ <2 ae PO EE Ee OE NN PN eee eee eee ee 

Send to (Address)............... a oad ieee ie Gln hits amie bariebiee eua bal abe 

We Produce 


ee 6.0 e106 ak 6 eee ee ee £e OO 66 Oe A SS SDS 08 SOS Se EO HOM COS OO. CS OO COD eA De DEB EA DSO HH ORO HE 
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TRUE MANGANESE STEEL 
4 


i] 
* 
— 


Highest abrasion resistance 
' of any known steel. Double 
/ Lock Mesh Weave perpetu- 
. ates initial accuracy for the 
life of the screen. Send for 
prices and performance facts. ] 
' t 


_  eremcenernartenanennmm 


| 
; 


i eendieeteenienenmmenenandll Te sstesenintemeeaiaeee 


* * . 


MANGANESE STEEL FORGE CO., CASTOR AVE. & ALLEN ST., PHILA., PA. 








SAND 
PUMPS 


Their record of 48 years 
of satisfaction under 
the hardest conditions 
of pumping service out- 
weighs all arguments. 
You can rely on ERIE 
Pumps for the profit- 
able production of sand 
and gravel. Start your 
next dredging job with 
the advantages that go 
with ERIE Pumps. 


es 





Send for Catalog 


ERIE PUMP & ENGINE WORKS 


153 GLENWOOD AVE. MEDINA, N. Y. 


OZ OT 








How Much Does Your 
Dust Collection Guaranty 
LEAVE OUT? 


When you install Dust Collection Equip- 
ment be sure that your guaranty of effi- 
ciency covers TOTAL SOLIDS ENTERING 
THE SYSTEM, and that its operation will 
be free from the need of continuous inspec- 
tion and the replacement of essential parts 
such as cloth screens, bags or light weight 
filter surfaces. 

Western Precipitation Corporation, with 
Cottrell Electrical Precipitators and a full 
range of mechanical systems including 
Multiclones, Polyclones, Impax Separators 
and other types, is prepared to offer un- 
conditional guarantees of efficiency as high 
as 99.99 plus per cent of ALL SOLIDS OR 
MISTS entering the collecting equipment, 
irrespective of size, shape, density, temper- 
ature or chemical character of the particles. 
Wet or dry collection is provided, from any 
source, to any desired efficiency, and to 
fit your purse. 


Send for Bulletins. 


WESTERN PRECIPITATION CORPORATION 
1016 West 9th St., Los Angeles, California @ New York, N. Y. 
Precipitation Co. of Canada, Lid., Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal 
COTTRELL PRECIPITATORS ... MULTICLONES ... SPRAY DRYERS 
PIONEER IN DUST AND FUME CONTROL 


Multiclone 
in Foundry 








USE 


MANGANAL 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Patents # 1,876,738—1,947,167—2,021,945 


11 to 1314% Nickel Manganese Steel 
HOT ROLLED PLATES 
34,” TO 1” THICK 


FOR LINERS, FABRICATING NEW PARTS, 
PATCHING BY WELDING, ETC. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
STULZ-SICKLES CO. NEWARK, N. J, 








THE WILLIAMS “SLUGGER” 







Showing CRUSHER for MAKING 114", 3," 
Willams OR AGSTONE 

o. 
ll HANDLES LARGE STONE 


Rows of heavy, free swinging, 
fast revolving hammers, crush the 
material by impact until of prop- 

er size to pass through the gates. 
y By reducing large rock to I'|4"", 
¥%,"" or agricultural size in one 
operation, the "Slugger" has en- 
abled operators to produce 
these sizes at a very low cost per 
ton and with small investment. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
AND PULVERIZER COMPANY 



















Heavy-Duty(2":, 


Sand andGravel 


High efficiency — low 
operating cost—precision 
workmanship — wear-re- 
sisting, non-heating bear- 
ings even when operated 
under extremely high 
heads. WRITE 


KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS Co. 
KANSAS CITY, . . . MO. 





October, 1938 





802 St. Louis Ave. - St. Louis, Mo. 





| || HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
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FALL BARGAINS 


sompressors—Portable and Stationary— 
electric or gas power, sizes from 2] cu. ft. 
to 1300 cu. ft. 
1 52 ton B-Knox 2 compartment Bin with 
Weighbatchers. 
C. P. No. 100 Wagon Drills. 
R. No. FM-2 Wagon Drill. 
Bucyrus Erie ‘'B’’ ¥4-yd. Steam Shovel. 
r Holland No. 641-E Rock Crusher, 
complete. 
1 4 to 6 cu. yd. B-Knox Truck Mixer or Agi- 


tator 








95 


5‘ Centers Portable Machinery Conveyor. 


2.1 yd. Osgood Combination Gas Shovels 
ind Cranes—50 ft. Booms. 


P & H %-yd. Crane—40 ft. Boom. 
5 ton Suaaitien Tractor. 
ton Monarch Tractor. 


Write for New Stock List 


Rental Service Co., Inc. 
Venango at 20th St. Sag. 2700. Phila., Pa. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE CHEAP 


—Vulcan 40 ton Std. Ga. Saddle tank locomotive. 
—Marion 1 yd. Steam crane 40’ boom on cats. 
—Russell Grader, 10’ Blade 
—Link-Belt K-30 Trench Hoe, 45’ Boom. 
—Link-Belt as shovel 50’ boom, fairleads. 
—Lorain 75 1% yd. chain crowd shovel. 
2 ‘Whitcomb Pa Ton 36” Gauge Locomotives. 
2—C. P. Compressors, 590 cu. ft., 100 pe motor. 
2—Worthington Compressors, 621 cu. ft., 75 h.p. mtr. 
—Monarch 75 Caterpillar with bulidozer. 
=sullivan 310° rtable compressor. 
—Ingerso nd pavement breaker. 
aston . yd. all steel 36” a cars. 
4000’ of 9” x 9” sor form 
—Ransome 27 E Pav 
2—No. 116 Chicago ee Paving Breakers. 
2—1 yd. Insley bottom dump concrete buckets. 
—Schramm No. 120 a aca 
—1 yd. Owen Bu icket 
-1 wes Kiesler rehandling bucket. 
—%4 yd. Browning clamshell bucket. 
—-% ya. Blaw-Knox bucket 
—Le urtney 6” Cent. fom, 40 h.p. ares 
Eidos 8” dredge pump, 150 h.p. G.E. 
—Morris 10” cent. pump, 2250 GPM at 130" ‘head. 
soulds 12” cent. pump, 50 h.p. G.E. mo 
Thompson 6” self-priming pump, Waukesha ‘mnotor. 
Denver Sheeting Hammers. 
di 6” self-priming pumps, gas motor. 
di 4” self-priming pump. 
—! dumdinger 2” self-priming pump. 

estic double diaphragm pump, gas motor. 
—G = motor, 200 h pring. 
—No. 9 B 2 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 
3—No. 5 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 
3—No. 7 McKiernan-Terry Hammers. 








Lh 





























HARRY C. LEWIS 


325 Frelinghuysen Avenue Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Locomotive—American, 40 Ton, Standard 
Gauge, 4 Wheel, Saddle Tank, Nat. 
Board Boiler, Overhauled, First Class 
Condition. 

Locomotive — Vulcan 32 ton standard 
gauge, 4 wheel saddle tank, 190 lb. 
Code boiler. 

Crane—Industrial 25 ton capacity, type 
H, 8 wheel, steam, Code boiler, cheap. 

Bucyrus—Caterpillar Mounting for Rail- 
toad Type Shovel. 

Marion—Model 61 Steam Shovel Boom. 

Bucket—Hayward 1 cu. yd. capacity, 
Class E Ore Bowl, Manganese Lips, 
Overhauled First Class Condition. 

Mixer—Smith model 56 S Concrete mixer, 
2 cu. yd. capacity, this machine never 
mixed concrete and is like new, priced 
very reasonable. 


E. E. FORT 
1119 S. 56th St. | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








FOR SALE 


Silica Sand Plant located at 
Browntown, Wisconsin. Replace- 
ment value $120,000.00. Must 
be sold to settle bankrupt estate. 


BROOKS J. DUNWIDDIE 


Trustee, 


MONROE, WISCONSIN 





RAILS “1 Ton or 1000” 
NEW RAILS—5000 tons—all Sections—aAll Sizes. 
RELAYING RAILS—25,000 tons—All Sections—all 
izes, practically as good as New. 
ACCESSORIES—Every Track Accessory carried in 
stock—Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Frogs, 
Switches, Tie Plates. 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Meney. 
"Phone, Write or Wire. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 





REBUILT HWSoToRS 


Over 10.000 items in stock for immediate de- 

livery—Rochester. N. Y.. or Toledo. Ohio. 

shipment. Rebuilt equipment sold with stand- 

ard 1ew guarantee. We buy used equipment 
—25 and 60 cycie—send us your offerings. 
BERGER BROS.  ,5h5e"S 

e MOTORS, INC. 

1246 UNIVERSITY AVE.. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Phone Monroe 2094 








FOR SALE 


1—20 ton Std. Ga. American Sad. Tank Steam Loco. 
2—25 ton Browning Locomotive Cranes. 
1—50-B Bucyrus Steam Shovel. 
1—50-B Bucyrus Diesel Dragline. 
Dump Cars, Locomotives, Shovels, Draglines. 


CLAPP, RILEY & HALL EQUIPMENT CO. 
14 N. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 








FOR SALE 


2—Link-Belt dewatering elevators. 36’ centers. com- 
plete with all steel supporting structure and drive 


machinery. 
2—Strut bar, revolving. seaiping corto tebe 48” diam- 
eter, 12’ ge oo with drive machin 
1—Sauerman. oP ta 
hoist with 750 
ment 
TERRE HAUTE GRAVEL COMPANY 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


capacity, slack ine, electric 
P. motor and starting equip- 











FOR SALE 


Haiss Heavy Duty Creeper Loader, 2 to 3 cubic 
yards per minute, swivel chute, electric motor, 
25 H. P., 3 phase, 60 cycle, with starter. This 
machine was purchased less than a year ago. 
Reason for disposing is in order that we may 
purchase another Haiss Bank Special Loader of 
greater capacity. This loader can be inspected 
under working conditions at our plant. 


BROOKS-WRIGHT 
SAND & GRAVEL COMPANY 


Preakness New Jersey 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
MOTORS — GENERATORS — TRANSFORMERS 
Wire or Write for Our Prices Before You Buy. 
We will buy your Surplus Electrical Equipment. 
What have you for sale? 


STEPHEN HALL & CO., Ine. 
456 Seventh St. Hoboken, N. J. 





60” x 84” Traylor Steel Jaw Crusher. Used 2 yrs. 
No, 9 Gyratory Crushers. Gates & Telsmith 

16” also No. 13-A Telsmith Primary Gy ratory. 

20 ton standard gauge Gasoline Locomotive. 

% yd. Northwest Shovel-Crane-Dragline. 

Diesel Engines—all makes 25 HP to 1150 HP. 

120 ton Railroad Track Scale. 50’ platform, 

No. 36 Telsmith Gyrasphere—or 3 Ft. Cone. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
501 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Send for Bulletin No. 116 








DRILLS FOR SALE 


5—Loomis 44 Clippers, gas and electric 
—with Tools if desired. Located in New 
York, Chicago, Milwau'ee. Exe. Cond. 


GRAY WELL CO. 
160 No. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale or Will Trade for small ranch in 
South Texas, half interest in 90% completed 
new lime plant located in Oklahoma, with un- 
limited supply of high quality high calcium 
limestone, located on railroad, electric power 
and near fuel. 


DALLAS LIME COMPANY 
900 N. Lancaster Ave. Dallas, Texas 











SAVE 


Bolted type steel bins will cost you 
less erected than ordinary wood bins. 
New and Used Pipe and Tubing 
Jos. Greenspon’s Son Pipe Corp. 
Natl. Stock Yds. (St. Clair Co.) Ill. 








RELAYING RAILS 


All sections new and ee, rail Lg bolts, 
frogs, switches, "V" Shaped and Con- 
tractors’ Cars, etc. Prices Ra quoted. 


M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave., 25 St. Nicholas Bldg., 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 








SPECIAL BARGAIN 


604 CFM Ingersoll-Rand class POC-2 Diesel 
Oil Engine driven two stage compressor. 
Rebuilt equal to new. Very low price for 
quick sale. 
BAY STATE IRON WORKS CORP. 
Box No. 4, ERIE, PA. 








1-6 yd. Bucyrus Elec. Shovel a boom, 


mp C 12 7 Std. & 36” Ga. 
2—Stee salbtinge. 0x1 40+ 1 0x193. 


CHICAGO (Hegewisch Sta.), ILL. 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 





IRON «STEELPRODUCTS, Inc. 








CRUSHERS 


ELEVATORS AND SCREENS 
1—24x36 FARREL 14-B Jaw Crusher. 


and 6. 
1—International 8 ft. Dry Pan, rebuilt. 


JOHNSON AND HOEHLER, INC. 
Lansdowne, Penna. 





Champion Jaw Crushers—Nos. 4, 4%, 5, 








For Only a 


One Dollar Bill 


You Get 12 Big Issues of Pit and Quarry with 
1. All the News of the Industry 
2. The Best Editorial Features Available 


PAY NO MORE-—Send that Dollar Now! 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


Portable and stationary, belt with elec. 
or eon emeaad from 21 cu. ft. 


1—34 yd. Sauerman; 1— shovel & crane, ser. nver with I -71 and Gardner 
© FSB lm yd. Green. ea B-2 No. 4122, Denver 17 & 2) Gri LR. DCR-23 & 
—kErie type “2 ser. oO. . 67—Jackhammer rills -R. “ 
BINS CRANES, DRAGLINES combination steam shovel & crane, x3; S49 and Gardner Denver mod. 37 & 
2—3-compartment. with scales. 10,000 & SHOVELS 1c & tripod, dritis: LR. sae 
. Cap.;_ 1—50 ton aw Knox; 1— s 11; me . 
112 ton Butler, 1—Link Belt K-55 ser. No. 1698, 70° CRANES (Locomotive) sian Aare 
9—2-compartment: 1—118 ton Blaw Knox; boom, bucket; also have 2 yd. 1-25. ton Browning steam ¢rane No. DERRICKS 
= ton Blaw Knox; 1—72 ton shovel ‘attachment. 1854, 8 wheel, 50’ boom. 4—Steel stiff leg: 1—15 ton Clyde, 50’ 
Blaw_ Knox; 1—69 oo Johnson; 1—60 2—Northwest mod. 204, ser. Nos. 2079 4_12 ton Brownhoist cea crane No, 2 1 is ton Clyde ** tate frame 
ton Butler; 2-35 ton Blaw Knox; 1— & 1597, 45’ bo 1% yd. bucket; ser. No. 8 wheel boom. ” toa ze derrick, 50’ boom; 1—10 “ton 
26 ton Heltzel. With or without weigh one with 1 yd. Shovel attachme nt. . . Ing oe ‘80! heme: tok aon Insley 
1-1°300 bbl. Blaw K d bulk ‘boom, 11% yd. bucket; also have'1 ya- CRUSHERS boo 
_ bb. aw nox roun Du ce- 200M, m y ucket; also have yc 
Ment bin’ with 2,000 Ibs. weigh trench attachment or 11% yd. e—Steet ‘guy Some: 1-15 fon Tees. 


shovel front. 
1-278 ‘DDL. Johnson port. bulk cement 2—Northwest mod. 105, ser. Nos. 2053 
plant with 1,000 lbs. weigh batcher, & 1522, 4 


ucket elevator and car unloader. 


1—4 _ yd. class G earn clamshell. 
35—Williams, Blaw Knox & Owen clam- 


shell—all sizes and types. boom, 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
P. O. BOX 5471, KINGESSING STA. 
PHONE GRANITE 7600 


4 Ee A, 
dar Rapids; 


0’ boom, 1 yd. bucket. 
1—Link Belt wise ser. No. 1024, 50’ 


boom, bucket. —Jaw 8”x36”" Farrel- Bacon 
BUCKETS ej Heavy Duty, No, 2069, 10°20" 
boo: 1 yd. bu ust "x with 1 yd. 
> attachment, 
1—Northwest mod. 2, ser. No. 4797, 40’ 
I~ yd. bucket, 


“E. C. A. Rebuilt" Quarry and Gravel Plant Equipment 


4—Page aroesine: 2—l1l2 yd.; 1—-1% a ig 35, ser. No. 1200, 56’ 
d.; 1—1 yd. a we bucket. 
2—1 yd. Green & Ce- 1—Brownho st No. 1 ag ye ro 


Kennedy fine reduction; 
ully. 


“Ghimax “aa 
a No. 9A; 


Send for Complete New Stock List 


CHICAGO 
1160 S. WASHTENAW AVE. 
PHONE NEVADA 2400 


5—Gyratory: 1—20” Kennedy; 
Kennedy; 1—No. 3 McCull 


i—No. 19 pL i Sas mast, 100° boom; 3— 
O Me- 6 ton Bedford, 90’ mast, 80’ boom; 
1—5 ton Dobbie, 70’ mast, 58’ boom. 

Vike WHIRLEY 


21 
at 


pio 
iNet “of Allis Chalmers = type elec, hoist 30 HP 
crushing rolls, size 42x16” 


ROCK DRILLS 


sf? Zz5; 6—Wagon drills, Ing. Rand & Gardner 


—12” 100’ boom; 1—10 ton 


Cham- 1—Mod. 75 Wiley Whirley No. 2973, 20 
tons cap.. 75/ boom, SD Clyde 80 HP 

& 30 elec. swinger, all 

complete. Perfect condition. 


PITTSBURGH 
P. O. BOX 933 
PHONE FEDERAL 2000 








Rebuilt Equipment 


AUSTIN-WESTERN (Badger) % 
yard Crawler Type Shovel. 

P&H Model 300 Crawler % vard 
Shovel; Waukesha Gas Motor. 

KOEHRING No. 1 Crawler Type 
Crane. 40 Ft. Boom. 

McMYLER 35-ton Type J Locomotive 
Crane; 50’ Boom; Air Brakes; 
Double Drums. 

AMERICAN 40 ton 4 Wheel Saddle 
Tank Type Locomotive. 

PORTER 42 ton 4 Wheel Saddle 
Tank Type Locomotive. 

WESTERN 12 Yard Air Operated 
Dump Cars (10). 

LEROI 160 cu. ft. Portable Air Com- 
pressor on 4 Steel Wheels. 

OHIO Model CD 20 ton Locomotive 
Crane; 40 ft. Boom. 

6 WESTERN 5 ft. Fresnos. 

Write for Complete List 
SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Plant & General Offices 
Atlanta, Georgia 


CRANES, DRAGLINES, SHOVELS - - - - PRICED RIGHT 


1—INDUSTRIAL BROWN HOIST CRANE, Gaso- 


3—43-B BUCYRUS - ERIE — Combination Cranes, 


5’ 70’ DRIV 
2—KOEHRING MODEL 702 DRAGLINES—Cater- 
pillar mounted, gasoline operated, 70’ Booms— 

2 years old—Condition like new. 
1—75- D LORAIN SHOVEL—1% yd. Gasoline, 1936 
ODEL, Shovel equipment only—Standard Boom. 
1—KOEHR ING SHOVEL — Model 501, Gasoline, 
equipped with Standard Boom and 1% yard Dip- 
per, also complete Crane and Dragline equip- 

ment—50’ Boom. 


SPECIAL!! 





Atlantic Always 

—— Late Style 
quipment at 
Bargain Prices 








1—NO. 2 BROWN HOIST CRANE, Gasoline oper- 


1—BUCYRUS-ERIE—Model 1020, Gasoline Cater- 
te GENERAL % cubic yard, combination 





1—MARION Model 480, ELECTRIC SHOVEL, 28’ Boom, 
18’ Dipper Stick and 2 yard Dipper. Ward-Leonard control, 
3 phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt. Condition like new. 


ATLANTIC 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


line, Caterpillar, full revolving, 50’ Boom, steel 
erection type—live boom. 


ated, Caterpillar mounted, 10 tons capacity, 40’ 
Boom. 


pillar Shovel, % yard 


OVEL, ee and BACK HOE—Gasoline— 
Shop No. 1471 


50th & Grays Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tel. Evergreen 6363 

















Jaw Crushers—4”x8” up to 66”x84”. 

Crushing Rolls—16”x10” up to 54”x24”—Gyra- 
tory Crushers 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0 and No. 1. 

Swing Hammer Mill. 

Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 1, No. 0. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3%’ x25’, 4’x30’, 
5’x30’, 514’x40’, 6x50’, 7’x50’ and 8’x5h0’. 

Semi-indirect heat Dryers—4’x30’, 414'x26’, 
5’x30’ and 81%4’x75’. 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge—Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

Raymond Mills—No. 00, No. 0 and No. 1 and 


No. 5 roll 
Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 8’ diameter. 
Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 
1—4’x4’ Ball Mill. 
New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
95 Liberty St., N. Y. Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 


L-B. Open Chain Bucket Elevator, 16”x75’ 
L-B. Closed Vert. Bucket Elevator, 10”x34’ 
Jeffrey Open Vert. Bucket Elevator, 14”x32’ 
Belt Elevators, 10 to 35’ high, 5x4” Buckets 
Belt Conveyor Equipment for 14 to 36” wide 
24” 5-ply 1500’ Belt and 18” 4-ply 390 ft. 
L-B. Package Conveyor, 30”x32’ steel frame 
Jeffrey 20”x7’ Apron Conveyor Feeder — 
Robins Automatic 18” and 30” Belt Trippers 
Champion No. 6 Crusher, 12x26” Jaw Opening 
Telsmith type 6-B Primary Gyratory Crusher 
Barber-Greene 24” Plate Feeder 
Link-Belt Automatic Sand Separator, 60” 
2 Hummer 2-deck Vibrating Screens, 3’x5’ 
Leahy 2-deck Vibr. Screen, 3x6, with motor 
L-B. 1-deck Vib. Screen, 3x8, V-belt drive 
Telsmith Rotary Grizzly, Size 30 
Centrif. Electric Water Pumps, 3 to 50-hp. 
Barnes Double Diaphragm 4” Pump, 20’ Hose 
Suction Pump Hoses, 6”x24’ and 4”x20’ 
New 16” Pratt and Cady Bell End Gate Valves 
Patterson-Kelley Feed Water Heater, 800-hp. 
oo Storage Tanks, 7’x36’ Steam 
Coils 
36”-g. 4-ton Gas Locomotive and Cars 2-yd. 
24"-8. Track, Switches, Flat and Dump Cars 
% yd. Blaw-Knox Clamshell Digging Bucket 
Z _yd. Hayward Clamshell Material Bucket 
’ Crane Boom from Koehring No. 301 

Sante 2 2-drum Friction Hoist, 10”-d. 20”-w. 
OK 1-drum Friction Hoist, 2000 Ib. at 150 ft. 
Lidg. 1-drum 7% hp. Elect. Revers. Hoist 
Gasoline Engines, 1- 2- and 4-cyl. types 

% yd. Full Revolving Steam and +e 
L R type XCB Air Compressor, 676 C.F 


G. A. UNVERZAGT. 15 Park Row, New York City 


SAVE UP TO 60% ON 
RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT 


1—Blaw Knox Storage Bin, 35 yard, two compartment, 
with weighing batchers. 


1—400’ Sullivan WJ 3, 2 stage Angle Compound Com- 
pressor, electric or gasoline driven. 


armen electric ove 2 stage Centrifugal 
pump, 200 gals. at 365 ft. head 


3—Domestic electric aaeen Triplex Puawe, 60 gals. 
at 300 Ibs 


3—20 ton American Terry No. 3 Guy Derricks, 90’ 
mast, 80’ boom, complete with all guys and fittings. 


_ ton Guy Derrick 90’ mast, 80’ boom, complete 
with fittings. 


1—100 H.P. Lambert electric Double Drum Hoist. 
1—80 H.P. Lambert electric Double Drum Hoist. 


1—100 H.P. Thomas band friction electric Double 
Drum Hoist. 


4—80 H.P. Lidgerwood electric Double Drum Hoist. 
1—60 H.P. American electric Double Drum Hoist. 
1—80 H.P. Lambert electric Triple Drum Hoist. 
1—60 H.P. Lambert electric Triple Drum Hoist. 
1—80 H.P. Lidgerwood electric Triple Drum Hoist. 
1—60 H.P. Lidgerwood electric Triple Drum Hoist. 
2—50 H.P. Thomas electric Triple Drum Hoist. 


All hoists can be furnished with attached or inde- 
pendent swinging gears. 


600 Hoisting duty Electric Motors with controllers 
and resistors. 


UNITED HOISTING CO., INC. 


Serving the Construction Industry for 46 Years. 
175 Locust Avenue New York, N. Y. 








CRUSHERS 


ee ee rant —, with 80% — new parts. 
12-N_ Allis Superior McCully like new. 
20” superior MeCully reduced to 16”. Telsmith 
— 4, 5,6 & 9. Gates Nos. 10, 9, 8, 7l. 6, 5, 
4 & 3. Also Austins. Kennedys and Traylors. 
JAW TYPE: Traylor 84x66, 60x48, 30x60 & 24x72. 
Buchanan 52x72 & 30x42. Farrel 24x36 & 30x36. 
P&M 24x36. Good Roads 1030 & 1040. Bakstad 
3-jaw 8x20. aie Be 8x36, 15x36, Etc 
—— Penne’ 6, 18” Super. McCully. 2’, 3° 
ymons By Sa & 1 Newhouse. Etc. 
ROLLS: Alliscc, 36x16, 40x15, & —— oy 30x30. 
HAMMERMILLS: Williams Nos. 3. 4, & 9. Others. 
MILLS: Kennedy Ball 4x6, 5x6 & 5x8. Kent 34x7”. 
48” Fuller-Lehigh. 5’x22’ Bonnot and others. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 
Barges, Bins, Buckets, Boilers, Cableways, Cars, Com- 
ressors, Conveyors, Cranes, Dryers, Derricks, ” Drag- 
ines, Dredges, Drills, Engines, Excavators, Elevators, 
Generators, Hoists, Kilns, Loaders, Locomotives, Mo- 
tors, Pipe, Pumps, Rail, Scales, Screens, Slacklines, 
Shovels, Tanks, Trucks. Tractors. and many other 
te — | located throughout the United States at Bargain 


ALEX T. McLEOD 


72297 ROGERS AVENUE CHICAGO 


PORTABLE GRAVEL PLANT 
Consisting of 

No. 2 Austin Portable Crusher. 

15 yd. Steel Jack-leg Western Bin. 

50 ft. Belt Conveyor, new belt. 

45 ft. Bucket Elevator. 

Revolving Screen. 

2-drum Flory Hoist, Hercules powered. 

Crescent Scraper Bucket. 

Miscellaneous Cable, Sheaves, etc. 

Set up and operating near Waynesville, Ohio 


H. P. Kelly Equipment Company 
2101 Florence Ave. 





LOCOMOTIVES 


3—5 Ton Plymouth Gas Locomotive 36” ga. 
Elect. A ag & Start, Buda 35 HP Engine, 
Late T 

i—Fuller eee, Pastabts, Type C, Cement Un- 
a Pump, Cap. 115 bbls. per hr. Hose, 
Pi Fittings with Rotary Compressor 303 

OP, 40 Ibs. pressure. 

I—180 Ton 4 Comp. steel Bin, weighing Batch- 
ers, Water Tank, 1000 Ibs. Cement Batcher. 
I—70 HP Cummins Diesel Engine 4 I, 4 cycle 
ae > wee 685 RPM with starting unit. 
I—10 HP Witte dyes K Horiz Semi Diesel En- 

gine Friction Clutch Pulley 360 RPM. 

3—50-100 & 200 HP Fairbanks Morse Diesel En- 
gines. 


JOHNSON-KERN MACHINERY CO. 
5214 LeMoyne St. 








Cincinnati, 


Ohio Chicago 








Illinois 








October, 1938 
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EVERYTHING FOR 


Quarry Pit and Power Plant 


Buy GOOD used Equipment — Save 
the difference. 


ROSS POWER EQUIPMENT CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All fully 
guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 





Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
* 











FOR SALE—A Good Time to Buy 


Dragline bucket 212 yd. Mang. 

Sh vel dipper 212 yd. new Bucyru: 

’ ver McCully 432-double disc’ harge man; oy 
electric 50 ton—2_stea 40 

s 5 5 60x84 jaw— 36x60 Fair- 

M: terial piling | aon atacking unit Bucyrus 300 TPH 
shers rolls x16—24x36—18x24 

Or arry Sage tes 50 ton ey De a pena 


Draglines 24 diesel Ww. 5’ 
1S achioon ‘Bivd., "Chicago 








7le-—7 No. 


-Cl 
A. V. KONSBERG, itt 


Patent and Trade-Mark 





FOR SALE 


Large Limestone Quarry, river 

and rail shipping facilities. 

Crushed stone and rip rap. 
Address: K, Box 127 


Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Causes 
. 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











G a operated, 71/2-Ton, 
1¢ Handles 12 ya. 


142 H.P., complete with 


locomotive crane, 
clamshell on 35 ft. 


1. 

? Power Unit, Climax, 

nd ower take-off and steel housing. 

One 1) Barber Greene. ~ haga belt conveyor, 18 
inch belt and 40 ft. 

One (1) Thomas, two ‘drunt, 55 H.P. electric hoist. 

rwe 2) Boilers, 54 inch vertical, 150 Ibs. pressure. 

Four Sets of head and tail pulleys for 24 and 30 inch 
belt 

c lamshe ll buckets, 34 to 214 yd. capacity, all rehan- 
dling Pit »e. 

PHILIP A. HENAULT COMPANY 
2140 Book Building, Detroit, Michigan 





Monighan 6-W Dragline. Also 5W, 4W, 3W & 2W. 
% Yd. Diesel Crane-Drag.-Shovel. New 1935. 

3% Yd. Crane-Dragline, full revolving. Sell or rent. 
Truck Crane—% yd., full rev., Pneumatic Tires. 
Barber-Greene Loader—Overhauled. Also Haiss. 

% Yd. Crane-Drag. 1 yd. shovel-Crane-drag. 
Sauerman Eqpmt.-Hoists, Buckets, etc., % to 4 yd. 
Buckets—Prac. complete line, all kinds, 4 to 8 yds. 
Loco. Cranes—7% -10-12 Ton Gas. Stm. 10-40 tons. 


JAMES WOOD, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


0. C. HOFFMAN, Pres. L. H. HOFFMAN. Treas. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
We drill for any mineral. We have more than forty 
steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


hed 1902 - - - + Telephone No, 382 














At little above Scrap and Salvage Value! 
FOR SALE 


73—12 cu._yd. 30-ton, 8 wheel st. ga. Western air 
Dump Cars; approx. 1312 tons S$ 
ONLY $225.00 each for all—$250.00 for less!!! 
K. C., St. L., Chgo. or Buf. Deliveries. 
Phone or telegraph before too late. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Chicago (Hegewisch Sta.), U1. 
Phone So. Chicago 9430 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 


K-55 LINK-BELT Crane, 70’ Boom, Rebuilt thoroughly. 
5 yd. KOEHRING Crane—shipped from factory Octo- 
ber, 1936. Practically new. 
a a Pumps for almost every duty. 
rtable Air Compressors—almost every size. 
eae other items for the contractor. 
HOWARD W. READ CORPORATION 
800 N. Delaware Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


WE LOOK INTO THE 
EARTH 


By usi Diamond Core Drills 
ha for Limestone, Gyp- 
sum, Talc. Fire Clay. Coal, 
and all other minerals. 
PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
D Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















50 HP. electric 
s yd. Byers shovel. 
yd 3yers comb. 


shaft hoists. 


shovel-crane. 


Owen & Williams % and 1 yd. buckets. 

Compressors: 110, 275, 310, 446 CF. 

S3arnes pumps S.P. 3, 4, 6 gas & elec. 

Worthington 3” pump elec. 75 ft. head. 
J. T. WALSH 


Brisbane Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


1—2%4 yd. Page Dragline, full Diesel, full Cats. 

1—1 yd. Marion Gas Electric Shovel. 

1—National Brake 100 ft. Compressor 
Rubber tired wheels. 

1—Fairbanks truck Scale—15 tons. 


LeGRANDE LIMESTONE CO. 
105 W. Madison St. 
Chicago - + - += © = © & 


mounted on 


Illinois 


POSITION WANTED 


As supt. of sand & gravel or crushed rock opera- 
tion. Have had 19 years of continuous service— 
the last 10 years as supt. of operations and plant 
construction. Am 38 years of age. Best of ref- 
erences, 
Address replies to 
Box 1000 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, III. 











TRUCK MIXER BARGAIN 


2—-One yd. Rex Moto-Mixers equipped for use as 
% yd. agitators, mounted on 2-ton trucks, dual 
pneumatic tires; also includes Jack-ass hoist with 
each outfit, cleaned and painted, good condition, 
MO SO WN oo cisrasdcecsiarperaresets trek cancel $1550.00 


HUNTER TRACTOR & MACHINERY CO. 
327 S. 16th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











Nelson self-propelled gravel loader (bucket type), 
practically new. 

Several large tractors good for belt power. 

Cat 30 with LaPlante-Choate bulldozer. 

Rebuilt crawler tractors—all sizes. 

% yd, Byers dragline. 


TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
433 S. Jefferson St. 
Branch at Springfield, 111. 


Chicago 


WANTED 


Troughing and return idlers, 3-roll, roller bearing, 
for 30” belt. 
1—4’ x 12’ or 5’ x 10’, single deck, vibrating 


screen, 
State price, condition, make, and location. 
TERRE HAUTE GRAVEL COMPANY 
Terre Haute, Indiana 














DRAGLINE 


200H.P. Electric Scraper Hoist Like New 
-Attractively Priced — Details Upon 
Request. 


LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. 0. BOX 18 ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 








One fifteen inch Telsmith Gyratory Crusher gueran- 
teed same as new. Used six months.......... $1500 
One No. 5 Austin Gyratory Crusher guaranteed first 
class pM Ren Sparuindie carer ea kek Give ibe. tal gree arn eee $55 
One No. 3 Austin Gyratory Crusher. First class. $400 


KENNEY MACHINERY & TRACTOR CO. 


Southwest Boulevard & 23rd Trafficway 
Kansas City 


Missouri 


WANTED 


8’ x 30” Hardinge Standard Ball Mill. 
a bargain for cash. State location. 
Send replies to Box 910 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, ill. 


Must be 











8—75 ton 36” and std. Locomotives. 
Sauerman Slackline Cab eways, 112 and "2 Vp ora. 
6” a 10” Sand and Gravel Mange 

15 to 750 HP Fairbanks—125 HP Venn Severin Diesels. 
Steam, Gas, Elec. Hoists. Shovels, Cranes, Draglines. 
All sizes jaw, gyratory, roll and dise crushers. 
Derricks, Compressors, Conveyors, Rotary Dryers, 
Sereens, Buckets, Bins, Pumps, Motors, Generators. 
Let us have your inquiries. Ask for Bulletin No. 42. 


MID-CONTINENT EQUIPMENT Co. 
710 Eastgate Pa. 2290 St. Louis, Mo. 











One structural steel mast 
in three sections 84 feet 
long overall. 


DAYTON STEEL AND MACHINERY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


303 KEOWEE ST. 


You Get 








Locomotive Crane: 
type, new condition. 
Shovel: 2 yd. Bucyrus-Erie, 50-B, elec- 
tric, 

Diesel Engine, Oil: Cooper-Bessemer 
150 H.P., with or without 300 KW A. C. 
generator, 2300 volt. 

Crusher: Farrel type B, size 15x30. 
Roll Crusher: Traylor 16” face 42” di- 
ameter. 
Dredge: 
portable 
Modern 
and 


25 ton, steam, late 


one 12” electric 
gas engine drive. 
equipment for quarries, sand 
gravel plants, and contractors. 


A. J. O°NEILL 


and one 6” 


Lansdowne Theatre Building 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
Philadelphia 7528 


Phone: 





DREDGE BOAT Sectional steel hull, 
ae 10”, 600 feet pipe and fitting: 
WASHING AND ENG EQUIPMEN NT 
4’ by 10” nk-Belt d 


jouble deck shaker screen, 


7 HP ouute motor. 
50 ton ca 
electric motor with speed reducer. 

100 ton capacity double screw gravel 
with 25 HP electric motor and speed reducer. 
eee Dowd 2 stage 6” pump electric motor drive. 
American Double drum hoist—80 HP electric motor. 


MISSISSIPPI SAND & GRAVEL CO., Inc. 


—— steel 


pacity double screw sand classifier, 15 HP 


classifier 


ACTION 


in disposing of your sur- 
plus machinery, materials 
or equipment, advertise it 
in this section. 














Kolola Springs - - - Mississippi 
Lorain 114 yd. shovel, No. R640, equipped double 


drums, gasoline. 

2—Whitcomb 4 Ton Gasoline Locomotives, 24” oases: 

2—Whitcomb 6 Ton Gasoline sre omotives, 24” ga 

1— Bie sal a Crane No. 1277 mounted four speed 
ac 


1—Bucyrus-Erie 41-B 114 yd. Steam Shovel, No. 10095. 
Set N.B. vertical boiler suitable Marion No. 37 
Shovel 


rit. 8359 ROBERT H. BOYER 302 Harrison Biag. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


It has been for years an 
effective means of locating 
a responsible buyer. 
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BULK CEMENT & STORAGE PLANTS 
50 bbls. Blaw Knox cement bin, Peon et screw 
conveyor, weigh batchers, etc., velgh plant. 
155 bbls. Fuller cement bin, electric. we 
110 tons Blaw Knox, steel, 2 c 
c USHERS—JAW—c 
Jaw yt 10x20, 12x26, 13x30, 18x36, 


36, 42 
Cone—24, RY 5 
Gyratory—Gates K, Nos. 6, Kennedy, 
Van Saun, Nos. 30, 37, 37s. 49, vareculiy Nos. 
5, 6, McCully Superior 8 
CRANES—SHOVELS 
Northwest Model No. 4, comb. crane & shovel, 1 yd. 
Northwest Model No. 3, comb. shovel & backhoe; 3/ ‘yd. 
‘ima Model No. 101, crane, 50’ boom 
Lorain Model 75B, shovel, 1l yd. 
CLAM SHELL—ORANGE PEEL BUCKETS 
2—Williams net Nag 1 of _ digging a 
"ek aediee clams! —_ 
1—-Williams Hontiies iY oo igging clamstell, NEW 
1—Hayward 1 yd. orange pe 
1—Hayward 34 yd. orange aaa, 
CONVEYOR EQUIPMENT 
Barber Greene tae conveyors, 24”, steel frames. 
Electric drive, 35’ to 45’ type 
Belt Nacocrige ors, come lete steel frames, belt and mo- 
boa lengt 8,45 to 200’ 
Conmaper, belt, 18”, 20” Da 36”. ° 
Bucket Elevator, 8”x6”x12”, ‘centers 32 Ft. 
Head & Tail puileys. take-ups, rollers, idlers. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Fuller Kinyon Type B, portable cement loader. 
Fuller Kinyon romry, air compressor. 
Dredge pumps, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 16”. 
Gas locomotives, 212 to 35 tons. 
V type, side dump steel cars, 2 & 3 yds., 36” ga. 
2—Sauerman Crescent 34 yd. dragline buckets. 
Sauerman double drum, gas, — ine hoist, 65 h. p. 
Steel stone skips, 11, 2, 4 y: 
Air ore 220, 310, 1450, 523, 750, 1000, 
Derrick, Clyde steel stiff leg, 80’ boom, 10 con 


Clyde steam hoist, 9x10, three drum, code boil 
Clyde 3 drum & attached swinger, electric hoist, 75 hp. 


RICHARD P. WALSH CO. 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








LOCOMOTIVES 


85 ton Porter 6-wheel switcher with 
separate tender, 22x26” cylinders, 
superheated, A.S.M.E. boiler. 


75 ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher with 
separate tender, 21x26” cylinders, 
A.S.M.E. boiler. 


55 ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher with 
separate tender, 18x24” cylinders, 
A.S.M.E. boiler. 


50 ton Baldwin 6-wheel switcher with 
separate tender, 17x24” cylinders, 
A.S.M.E. boiler. 


65 ton Porter 6-wheel saddle tank, 
18x24” cylinders, A.S.M.E. boiler. 


40 ton American 4-wheel saddle tank, 
14x22” cylinders, A.S.M.E. boiler. 


36 ton Porter 4-wheel saddle tank, 
14x20” cylinders, A.S.M.E. boiler. 


Complete stock list on request. 
BIRMINGHAM RAIL 
& LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Birmingham Alabama 








SPECIAL! 


25—STEEL 50-TON HOPPER CARS 
25—40 ton steel u/f flats. 
20—450 ton steel u/f flats. 
50—30 ton steel u/f flats. 
200—30 ton steel u/f box cars. 
75—30 ton steel u/f stock ears. 


Narrow Gauge Dump Cars and Locomotives 
Standard Gauge Dump Cars and Switch Engines 


RELAYING RAILS 


Complete Stocks Carried at Principal Points 
Throughout the Country 


HYMAN - MICHAELS COMPANY 


122 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
St. Louis - New York - San Francisce - Seattle 


STANHOPE OFFERS! 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
BELTED: 355, 528, 676, 1000, eg fr 
ELECTRIC: 478, 676, 807, 1302 & 1722 F 
DIESEL: 603, 807 & 1000 Ft. 
PORTABLE GAS: 110. rage 220, 310 & 540 Ft. 
STEAM: 49, 310, 528 & 1300 Ft. 
CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
2 Yd. owen Type S Material By 
112 Yd., Yd. & 34 Yd. HA WARD lass E 
CRANES & DRAGLINES 
2 Ton NORTHWEST 50 Ft. —— — 
2 Ton KOEHRING = Ft. Boom 
5 Ton BROWNING & 30 Ton "AMERICAN Locomotive 


25 Ton LINK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft. Boom 
CATERPILLAR SHOVELS 


a za — Electric 
4 


as70 Ft. 


4 MARION Electrics 
1l2 Yd. BUCYRUS 4iB Steamer 


DUMP CARS 
46—KOPPEL, 12 Yd. 24 & 30. In. Ga., V Shaped 
15—2 Yd.. 3 Yd.. 4 Yd. 36 In 
20—Std. Ga. 12 ¥d., 16 ¥d. & 20 ¥d. Cap. 
TUBE AND BALL MILLS 
5’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Dry Ball Mill 


2"; x8 & 5x7 Air Swe . : oe Mills 
2, 3x10 & 5x12 ID MILLS 


PULVERIZERS 
RAYMOND Auto. Pulverizer No. 0000, 0 & 3 
RAYMOND Imp Mills No. 4, 32 & 55 


RAYMOND 4 & 5 ROLL MI 


———T AND < COLLECTORS 
co 5 ft. and 12 
Type 360 ay 8x24, 8x52 and Yexa2" Dust “Collectors 


ROLL CRUSHERS 


36x60 Fairmount 
24x12 Power & Mng. Smooth Roll 


JAW CRUSHERS 
10x8, 13x71, 14x7, 15x9. 15x10, 16x9, 16x12, 


12x26 Champion; Screen’ & oveter 


CONE & GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
24 in., 30 36 in. and 48 in, Symons Disc. 
‘ee Traylor 4 7. yratory 
3 & 6 Austin Gyratory 

= T- 55 Bulldog * gengened 
in raylor T. ies ae cay § 
7 Gates K—N » oo. 6 Tl2a, 8 & VIZ 
0 Inch Austin “Model 105 
0 & 13 Inch Superior McCullus 

EDY: Nos. 19, 27, 39 & 49 

9 


N 
Teismith No. § 
HOISTING ENGINES 
7 Gasoline 15, 40, 60 & 100 H.P. 
17 Steam 7x10, 814x10 and 10x12 
8 Electric 20, 35, 50, 60_& 100 H.P. 
DRILLS 





1 
pm 
yo 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 


4—SANDERSONS 14 & LOOMIS 44 
7—Ingersoll-Rand Wagon Drills 


CEMENT BIN 


400 BBI. Portable BUTLER Bulk Cement Bin_ with 
Aaya Full Automatic Electric Push Button Weigh 
a 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 
Steel Encased Chain & Belt Elevators: 
15 In, by 60 ft., 24 In. by 63 ft., 18 In. by 48 
ft.. 12 In. by 30 ft. 
ELEVATOR BELT: 600 Ft., 30 In.—1326 Ft. 20 In. 


CONVEYOR PARTS 
BELT: 1000 Ft. 60 In., 700 Ft. 42 In., 800 Ft. 
30 In., 1642 Ft. 24 In., 517 Ft. 20 In., 297 Ft. 


18 In. 
IDLERS: 36 In., 30 In., 24 In., 20 In., 18 In. 
Head & Tail—Pulleys—Takeup for all sizes 
Steel Frames: 2,000 ft. 24 In., 30 In. & 36 In. Sec- 


tions 
ROTARY DRYERS 


x Ft. 
t. x 70 Ft., 70 In. x 40 Ft. 


STEEL DERRICKS 
GUY: 8 Ton 85 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. moa 
20 Ton 115 Ft. Boom, 50 Ton 100 Ft. Boo' 
be vd LEG: 5 Ton 70 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. 
oom 


LOCOMOTIVES 
GASOLINE: 3 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, = tea 14 Ton 
STEAM: 9 Ton, 20 Ton, 40 Ton, 60 T 
ELECTRIC: 2 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 40 Ton 


Que 
A) 


REENS 

VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x6, 2x8, 3x8, 3x5, 4x5, 4x8, 
4x10, 48x72 

HUMMER, ROTEX, NIAGARA & ROBINS 

REVOLVING: 3x12, 3x16, 32x18, 3x24, 4x16, 
4x20, 4x23, 4x24, 5x30, 5x20, 6x20 


RE. C. STABEOPE,. INC 
(Cable Address: ‘“‘STANEQUIP’’ New York) 
101 WEST 31ST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania 6-3565, 6-3566, 6-3596 










\0.\ SECTION 






CONSOLIDATED 


GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 


Selected Specials 


JAW CRUSHERS: 
6x36, 10x15, 13x30, 15x30, 24x36 Far- 
rel; 18x30, 24x36 Allis Chalmers; 30x60, 
36x42 Traylor. 


CRUSHING ROLLS: 
1—42”x16” “‘B”’ Allis Chalmers, used one 
month: 24x14 A-C: 30”x14”, 20x14” 
Sturtevant; 30x10” Traylor. 24x20, 18x 
16 single roll crushers. 











PULVERIZERS: 
Raymond 4 and 5 roll high and low side, 
also two No. 60 Imp. and rigid beater 
types; 24” Mikro; and other types. 


AIR CLASSIFIERS: 
5’, 10’ Sturtevant; 5’, 8’, 12’, 14’ Gayco. 


BALL, ROD AND TUBE MILLS: 
No. 32 Marcy, 6’x22” Hardinge, 3x12’ 
Hendy, 5x22’ Gates, all iron lined; 5x10’ 
Marcy, 6’x12’ Hardinge Rod Mills. 


HAMMER MILLS: 
36x36” Gruendler with roller bearings, all 
new mang. parts: 36x24 Gruendler: 24x 
20, 24x12 Jeffrey; larger and smaller 
sizes. 


ROTARY KILNS AND DRYERS: 
2—6’x60’, %” shells, silent chain drives 
and motors. Will be sold with or with- 
out motor driven Detroit Underfeed Stok- 
ers. 1—9’'6”"x150’ Rotary Kiln—also 
smaller sizes. 12—Rotary Dryers: 3x30, 
4x30, 5x30, 5x60, 6x40, 6x60, 8x60, 

9x85’. 


Send for Illustrated Circulars 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
17-19 Park Row New York, N. Y 


Plant and Shops at Newark, N. J., cover 
8 acres of ground. 

















FOR SALE 


GYRATORY CRUSHERS: No. - a i Traylor, No. 
72 Allis-Chalmers, and No. 18 Ga 


CRUSHERS: 36x16 Buchanan double “rol, — Bu- 
chanan Roll Jaw, No. 6 Champion Jaw, etc 


PULVERIZER: No. 3 Williams Swing awiser: 


REVOLVING | ——— 48”x18’, 1 Allis-Chalmers 
and 1 Au 


COMPRESSORS: 10x10 I-R type ERI —— stage; 
12 and 71x12 I-R, type 10, 2 stage; 14x12 
oP type NSB single stage. 


HOIST: tage A — drum, 72’ diam., with 100 HP 
slip ring m 


SHOVEL: ore ma. Marion model 32, steam. 


WELL DRILL: Clipper with 11 HP A ring motor 
and Well Bit Sharpener with 10 HP motor. 


DRILL SHARPENER: Model 8 eaten. 


MIXERS: 3 aoe Plaster Mixers and 2 Kent Con- 
tinuous Mixer: 


ROTARY DRYERS: 16’ to 60’ long. 
Write for detailed list. 


HAGERSTOWN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 











FOR SALE 


&8—Jeffrey Muck Loading Machines. 
Capacity 100 cu. yds. per hour, 
Motor Driven—Length 78 Feet. 

28—50 Cu. Ft. Koppel Cars, side dump, 
24” Gauge, 14” Roller bearing 
wheels. 

41—4 Yd. Koppel Contractors, Dump 
Cars 36” Gauge. 

4—6 Ton Goodman Locomotives, Com- 
bination Trolley and Battery. 

1—66” x 84” Allis-Chalmers Jaw 
Crusher complete with Motor and 
Drive. 

All in Excellent Condition 


Box 1005 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 








We offer the following equip- 
ment for sale, cheap for quick 


disposal. 

Model 32 Marian 1% yd. Electric shovel, 
$3000.00. 

Plymouth Gasoline Locomotive 7 ton 36” 
gauge, $600.00 

8—4 yd. side dump Koppel industrial cars. 
36” gauge, $50.00 each 

1—50 H.P. Florey Hoist, complete with motor 
& starter, $175.00 

1—24” reciprocating feeder. 

1 set of dull screens complete. 

1-—3 ft. x 12 ft. scalper screen complete. 

3—60” Link Belt sand separator cones. 

1 Rinsing screen complete & auxiliary rinsing 
chute. 

1—6” Gould contrifugal Pump. 

1—3” Gould centrifugal Pump. 

3—24” Belt conveyor head Pulleys, complete. 

3—24” Belt ft. Pulleys. 

1—42 cu.yd. Butler Steel Bin with gates. 
1—DeWalt Wonder Worker Saw, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor, 3 phase, 220 volts, 60 cycle, $150.00. 
1—Hercules Gasoline Motor, model O.X. size 

4x6, $50.00 

Complete line of No. 4 Keystone Shovel parts 
(used) 

1—Buffalo Forge Blower 36” in dia., 14” 
blades. 

Track conveyor enclosed 48% ft. centre to 
centre of shafts, buckets 6%4”x11” spaced 
20” apart, double roller chain, steel boot 
with take ups, $350.00 

1—38 ft. Osgood Crane boom. 

1 Front Drum assembly for % Osgood Crane. 

1 Barnes double action diaphragm. 

1—30 H.P. upright boiler. 


WE BUY. SELL OR TRADE 


CONTRACTOR'S EQUIPMENT 
EXCHANGE 


117 Culver Pky. Rochester, N. Y. 





October, 1938 
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MAKES 15 DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF TEETH 


Due in no small measure to the various types of 
teeth available, Owen Buckets are today handling 
many excavating jobs formerly considered too 
difficult for buckets. Not only do they handle the 
work faster at less cost—but they handle it better and 
more safely. 


You'll be interested in the various types of teeth 
and buckets in the new catalog. 


The OWEN BUCKET Co. 


6050 Breakwater Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Berkeley, Cal. 


A MOUTHFUL AT EVERY BITE 
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COMPLETE HYDRAULIC DREDGES 


SAND AND GRAVEL DREDGING PUMPS 
AGITATING MACHINERY 


DREDGE HOISTS 
STEEL HULLS e¢ PONTOONS 
PIPE LINE ACCESSORIES 





HETHERINGTON & BERNER, INC. 


701-745 KENTUCKY AVENUE «ss «» «»- «» INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


96 Pit and Quarry 
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THIS PICTURE 
STILL TELLS THE STORY 
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Bs aS The fact that LAY-SET Preformed requires no 
SAFES seizing—will not “‘explode” or fly apart when cut 


—is ample evidence of the elimination of the destructive inter- 
nal stresses. And it is this elimination of internal torsional 
stress which makes LAY-SET Preformed resist kinking— 
almost refuse to whip—spool perfectly—resist twisting or 
rotating in sheave grooves—handle easily and be safe to han- 
dle. And it is these superior qualities, inherent in LAY-SET 
because it is preformed, that make LAY-SET the rope that 
gives unusually long service. Specify LAY-SET Preformed. 
Learn for yourself, on your own operation, its dollar value. 


Write today for our new folder: '‘Porcupined...A Danger You 
Can Avoid.’’ It tells you why Lay-Set Preformed is a safe rope. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Fort Worth, San Francisco, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta, Tacoma 


mb, 
a % wr g: Wa wit 


Buy ):\ ol Gl @ melt -Vahad 
am 


— A FEW OF THE 137 


; ACD y}\ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
=) INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


‘AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION . 
(DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd., in Canada) 


Weed Tire Chains e Welded and Weldless 
Chain e Malleable Castings 
Acco-Morrow Lubricators 
ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION 
Abrasive Cutting Machines © Floformers 
Special Machinery ¢ Nibbling Machines 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
Chain Hoists © Trolleys 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Lay-Set Preformed Wire Rope e “Korodless” 
Wire Rope ¢ Preformed Spring-Lay Wire 
Rope « Guard Rail Cable 
HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL DIVISION 
Wrought Iron Bars and Shapes 
MANLEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Automotive Service Station Equipment 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, Inc. 
Owen Cushion and Mattress Spring Centers 
PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Page Fence * Wire and Rod Products 
Traffic Tape « Welding Wire 
READING-PRATT & CADY DIVISION 
Valves @ Electric Steel Fittings 
READING STEEL CASTING DIVISION 
Electric Steel Castings, Rough or Machined 
Railroad Specialties 
WRIGHT MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
Chain Hoists e Electric Hoists and Cranes 








Gu. Teusiness for Your Safely 





ie: ALL HAZARD WIRE ROPES MADE OF IMPROVED PLOW STEEL ARE IDENTIFIED BY THE GREEN STRAND 
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No metal-to-metal contact in grinding 
Smooth, quiet, vibrationless operation 


Easy control and adjustments from 
outside 


Maintained uniformity in coal grinding 


Standard type motor direct—con- 
nected to mill and fan 


Fan on ‘‘cold side” allowing high in- 
let temperatures for drying 


Record low maintenance costs 


October, 1938 


BOWL MILL 


BOWL MILL FIRIN 


IT is when the Bowl Mill paces another machine in the 
same plant, that its economy shows up to the best ad- 
vantage. In a recent installation for direct firing rotary 
kilns, a Bowl Mill is operating near a competitive grind- 
ing unit that is serving the same size kiln. 

A comparative record on monthly runs indicates that 
the Bowl Mill is averaging 30% less KWH per ton of coal 
fired. Such savings are the general experience of Bowl 
Mill users throughout the cement and lime industries. 
Power economy is just one of many reasons why it pays 
to modernize your plant with Bowl Mill Firing. 


RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIVISION 


Combustion Engineering Company, Inc. 
1321 North Branch Street CHICAGO 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Canada: Combustion Engineering Corp., Ltd., Montreal 


Pit and Quarry 








